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ADVERTISEMENT, 


R OM the times of Alexander, to 
the ſacking of Conſtantinople. by 
the Turks, a period of fifteen centu- 
ries, the Grecian ſtates, being under 
the influence of foreign councils, and 
the controul of foreign arms, had loſt 
their exiſtence as a nation. But nei- 
ther did they ſubmit to ſlavery without 
a ſtruggle, nor did the power which 
ſubverted their government deface, at 
once, their national character, or de- 
ſtroy, but by degrees, the various ef- 
fects which flowed from their original 
genius and political inſtitutions. ; 
In what is ſubjoined, in this edition, 
to the narrative of Dr. GOLDSMITH, it 
is the aim of the author to trace, amidſt 
the revolutions of nations, the remains 


of 


* 
—— 


1 
of Greece; to take a ſummary view 
of her efforts for the retovery of ex- 
piring liberty; to trace thoſe features 
that remained the longeſt unſullied by 
the infection of barbariſm, and thoſe 
efforts of genius, which, ſurviving the 


_ diffolution of the ſtate, continued, and 4 
ſtill continue to 3 and refine 
the world. | ; 
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CHAP. 1. 
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Or THE EARLIEST Starz or Gatscs. 


HE firſt notices we have of every coun- 

try are fabulous and uncertain, Among 

an unenlightened people every impoſture 

is likely to take place, for ignorance is the parent 
of credulity. Nothing therefore which the Greeks 
have tranſmitted to us concerning their earlieſt 
ſtate can be relied on. Poets were the firſt who 
began to record the actions of their countrymen, 


and it is a part of their art to ſtrike the imagine-. 


tion even at the expence of probability. For: 
Vor. I. B this 
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this reaſon, in the earlieſt accounts of Greece we 
are preſented with the machinations of gods and 
_ demigods, the adventures of heroes and giants, 
the ravages of monſters and dragons, and all the 
. potency of charms and enchantments;” Man feems 
. Tearcely to have any ſhare in the picture, and while 
the reader wanders through the moſt delightful 
ſcenes the imagination can offer, he is ſcarce once 
. preſented with the actions of ſuch abeing as himſelf, 
It would be vain, therefore, and beſide the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, to give an hiſtorical air to accounts 
which were never meant to be tranſmitted as true. 
Some writers indeed have laboriouſly undertaken 
to ſeparate the truth from the fable, and to give 
us an unbroken .narratiye from the firſt dawning 
of traſhion to the diſplay of undoubted hiſtory ; 
they have levelled down all mythology to their 
own apprehenſtons; every fable is made to look 
-with an air of probability: inſtead of a golden 
fleece, Jaſon goes in purſuit of a great treaſure ; 
-inſtead.of deſtroying a chimera, Belleropbon re- 
claims a mountain; inſtead of an e Her- 
cules overcomes a robber. | 
Thus the ſanciſul pictures of a rang b 
tion are taught to aſſume a ſerious ſe very, and 
tend to deceive the reader ſtill more, by offering in 
_ahie garb-of truth what had been only meant to 
delight and allure him. 49 fuoi) 
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HISTORY OF GREECE, 2 

The fabulous age, iherefure, of Greete; muſt 
— biſtory it is now too late to ſe- 
parate thoſe parts which may have a real founda» 
tion in nature, from thoſe Which owe their exiſ- 
tence Wholly to the imagination. There are no 
traces left to guide us in that intricate purſait; 
the dews of the morning are paſt; and it is vain to 
attempt continuing the; chace in meridian ſplen- 
der. It will be ſufficjent thereforr for us to ob- 
ſerve, that Greece, like, moſt; other countries of 
whoſe origin we have any notice, was:at firſt di- 
vided into a number of petty ſtates, each com- 
manded by is pwn ſovereign. Ancient Greece, 
which is now'the ſouth part of Turkey in Europe, 
was bounded on the eaſt by the Ægean ſea, now 
called che Archipelago ; on the ſauth by the Cre- 
tan or Candian ſea; on the welt by the Ionian 
ſea; and an the north by IIlyria and Thrace. Of 


ſuch very narrow extent, and ſo very contempt- 


ible, with regard to ternitory, was that copthtry, 
which gave birth to all tlie arts of wat and geace, 
which produced the greateſt generals, philoſo- 
phers, poets, painters, architects and ſtatuaries 
that the world ever -boaſted'; which overtame the 
moͤſt powerful monarchs, and diſperſed the moſt 
numerous atmies that ever were brought into the 
field, and at Jaft became the inſtrufor * * man- 
kind. 1104 380-07 ns | 
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It is ſaid in ſcripture that Javan, the bn of Ja- 
ohetd, was the father of all thoſe nations that went 
under the general denomination of Greeks," Of 
his four ſons, Eliſha, or Ellas is ſaid to bave given 
name to the Eames, a general name by which the 
Greeks were known. Tharſis, the ſecond ſon, Is 
thought to have ſettled in Achaia; Chittim ſettled | 
in Macedonia ; and Dodanim, the fourth ſon; in 
Theſſaly and Epirus. ' How they portioned out 
the country, what revolutions they experienced, 
or what wars they maintained are utterly unknown : 
and indeed, the hiſtory of petty barbarous ſtates, 
if known, would hardly recompenſe the trouble 
of enquiry. In thoſe early times, kingdoms were 
but inconſiderable : a ſingle city with a few leagues 
of land, was often honoured with that magnificent 
appellation ; it would therefore embarraſs hiſtory 
to enter into the domeſtic privacy of every little 
Rate, as it would be rather a ſubjett for the œco- 
nomiſt than the politician. It will ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve, that Sicyon is ſaid to be the moſt ancient 
kingdom of Greece. The beginning of this petty 
ſovereignty is placed by hiſtorians in the year of 
the world one thouſand nine hundred and fifteen, 
| before Jeſus Chriſt two thouſand eighty-nine, and 
before the firſt Olympiad one thouſand three hun- 
dred and thirteen. The firſt king was Egialeus, 
Its duration 1 is ſaid to have been a thouſand years. 
- The 
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The kingdom of Argos, in Pelo- Ei ane 
ponneſus, began a thouſand and Gch, 455 80 . 
years. before the firſt Olympiad, in. the time of 
Abraham. The firſt king was Inachus. 

The kingdom of Mycænæ ee The 
ſeat of government was, tranſlated: thither from 
Argos by Perſeus, the grandſon of Acriſius, the 
laſt king of that country, whom Perſeus unfor- 
tunately ſlew. The kings who reigned at Myc#- 
næ after Perſeus, were Electryon, Sthenelus, and 
Euryſtheus ; the latter. of whom was driven our by 
the Heraclidæ, or the deſcendants of Hercules, 
who made themſelves maſters of Pelopopneſus. 

The kingdom of Athens was firſt / A.M. 2000 
formed into a regular government by 
Cecrops, an Egyptian. This prince, having de- 
parted from Egypt, and travelled ſeveral years in 
other places, came from Phœnieia into Greece, 
and lived in Attica, where he was kindly received 
by Afzus, the king of that country; married his 
daughter; and, on his death, ſuccedeed to his throne. 
He taught the people, who were ſavages, the uſe 
of fixed habitations, reſtrained all licentious Juſt, 
obliged each man to marry one wife, and laid down 
rules for the conduct of life, and the exerciſe of 
all religious and civil offices. He divided the 
whole country into twelve diftriats, and alſo eſta- 
hliſhed a court for judging cauſes, entitled the 
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Areopagus. Amphidtyon, the third king of A- 
- thens, procured a confederacy among che twelve 
ſtates of Greece, which aſfembled twice a year at 
Thermopylz, there to offer up common ſacrifices; 
and to conſult for the common” intereſt of the aſ- 
ſociation. Theſeus, one of the ſucceeding kings 
of this ſtate, united the twelve boroughs of Ce- 
crops into one city. Codrus was the laſt of this 
line, who devoted himſelf to death for bis people. 
The Heraclidæ having made an irruption as far as 
the gates of Athens, the oracle declared, that they 
ſnould be conquerors whoſe king ſhould fall in 
this conteſt. To take the earlieſt advantage, there- 
fore, of this anſwer, Codrus diſguiſed himſelf in 
the habit of à peaſant, and provoking one of the 
enemies ſoldiers, was killed by him. Whereupon, 
the Athenians ſent an herald to demand the body 
of their king, which meſfage ſtruck ſuch a damp 
into the enemy, that they departed without ſtrik- 
ing another blow. After Codrus, the title of king 
was extinguiſhed among the Athenians. Medon, 
his ſon, was fet at the head of the commonwealth, 
with the title of Archon, which ſignifies chief go- 
vernor. The firſt of this denomination had their 
places for life, but the Athenians growing weaty 
of a government which repreſt their love of free- 
dom, they abridged the term of the archon's power 

| to 
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to ten years, and at munnt ac eleftive 
. year, ns) \ ets od blo 
+» The kingdom ah Thebes. was firſt... ** 3 * 
falpded by Cadmus. This hero, hay- g 
ing had an Egyptian father, vas brought up in the 


religion, and was well acquainted with the hiſtory | 


of that country, whence ſeveral writers of bis life 
have accounted him an Egyptian: and, at the 
lame time being born and educated 1 in Phcenici 

he became . maſter of the language and | letters 5 


chat country. He lajled from the coaſt of Phce- : 


nicia, and arriving in Bœotia, he founded, or re- 
built the city, calling it Thebes, from the city of 
that name in Egypt, and the citadel, from his own 
name, Cadmea. Here he fixed the ſeat, of his 
power and dominion. To this prince are aſcribed 
ſixteen letters of the Greek alphabet. But, as the 


order, names, and.charatters of theſe letters bear 


a near reſemblance to the old Phoenician or He- 
brew letters, we are not to ſuppoſe. chat he in- 
yented, but only that he formed them from his 
own language, as it is probable the Phcenicians 
had before formed theirs from the Egyptian. The 
adventures of his unhappy poſterity, Laius, Jo- 
caſta, Q dipus, Eteocles, and Polynices, make A 


ſhining figure among the m_ lictions of that | 


period, 
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Tbe kingdom of Sparta, or Lacedæmon, is ſup- 
poſed to have been firſt inſtituted by Lelexa. He- 
lena, the tenth in ſucceſſion from this monarch, is 
equally famous for her beauty and infidelity. She 
had not lived above three years with her huſband, 
Menelaus, before-ſhe was carried off by Paris, the 
ſon of Priam king of Troy. This ſeems to be 
the firſt occaſion in which the Greeks united in 
dne common cauſe. The Greeks took Troy after 

a ten years ſiege, much about the time that” Jeph- 
thah was the judge in Iſrael: ; 

Corinth enki later than ths Abe; 
cities above-mentioned to be formed 
into a ſtate, or to be governed by its kings. It 

vas at firſt ſubje& to Argos and Mycænæ, but Si- 
ſyphus, the ſon of Æolus, made him- 
ſelf maſter of it; and when his de- 
ſcendants were diſpoſſeſſed, Bacchis aſſumed the 
reins of power. The government aſter this be- 
came ariſtocratical, a chief magiſtrate being an- 
nually choſen by the name of Prytanis. At laſt 

Cypſelus having gained the people, uſurped the 
ſupreme authority, which he tranſmitted to his ſon 
Periander, who was ranked among the ſeven wiſe 
men of Greece, from the love he bore to learn- 
ing, and his encouragement of its profeſſors. 

The kingdom of Macedonia was firſt governed 
by Caranus, deſcended from Hercules, and ſub- 


ſiſted 


A. M. — 
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6ſted from his time till the defeat of Perſeus by 
the Romans, W ſix hundred and n. 
nen 22 I 6 oh vey at 54 
Such is the'pifture Cradle calling) in its earlieſt 
ee A combination of little ſtates, each go- 
verned by its reſpective ſovereign, yet all uniting 
for their mutual ſafety and general adwantage. Still, 
however, their inteſtine contentions were carried 
on with great animoſity ; and, as it happens im all 
petty ſtates under the dominion of a ſingle com- 
mander, the jealouſies of the princes were a con- 
tinual cauſe of diſcord; From this diſtreſsful ſi- 
tuation, thoſe ſtates, by degrees, began to emerge: 
a different ſpirit began to ſeize the people, and, 
fick of the contentions of their princes, they de-. 
fired to be free. A ſpirit of liberty prevailed all 
over Greece, anda general change of government 
vas effected in every part of the country" Except 
in Macedonia. Thus monarchy gave way to a 
republican government, which, however, was di- 
verſified into as many various forms as there were 
different cities, according to the different genius 

and peculiar character of each people. =) 
All theſe cities, though ſeemingly different from 
each other in their laws and intereſts, were united 
with each other by one common” language, . one 
religion, and a national pride, that taught them to 
22H. U 122229 een 
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eonfider all other nations as barbarous and feeble. 

Eyen Egypt itſelf, from whence they had derived 
many. of their arts and inſtitutions, was conſidered 
in a very ſubordinate light, and rather as an half 
barbarous predeceſſor, than an eulightened rival. 
Io make this union among the ſtates of Greece 
ill ſtronger, there were games inſtituted in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, with rewards for exce]- 
lenee in every purſuit. Theſe ſports were inſti- 
tuted ſor yery ſerious and uſeful pyrpoſes; they 
afforded an opportunity for the ſeveral fates meet- 
ing together; they gave them a greater zeal for 
their cammon religion; they exerciſed the 
youth fer the purpoſes of var, and increaſed 
that vigour and activity which was then of the 
utmoſt importance in Aeciding abe fate of a 
battle. 

But their chief bond of union aroſe. from the 
council of the AmphiQyons, which was inſtituted 
by Amphidyon, king of Athens, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, and was appointed to be held 
4wice a year at Thermopyle, to deliberate for the 
general good of thoſe ſtates of whole deputies it 
was compoſed. The ſtates who ſent deputies to 
$his council, were twelve, namely, the Theſſalians, 
dhe Thebans, the Dorians, the Ionians, the Per- 
— the man the Locrians, the Oetans, 
the 
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the Pthiotes, the Maleans, the Phocians, and the 
Dolopians. Each of thoſe cities which had a right 
to affift at the Amphictyonie council, was obliged 
to ſend two deputies to every mebting. The one 
was entitled the Hieromnemon, Who took care of 
the intereſts of religion; the other was called the 
Pylagoras, and had in charge the civil intereſts of 
his community. Each of theſe deputies, however 
differing in their functions, enjoyed an equal power 
of determining all affairs relative to the general in- 
tereſts of Greece. But, although the numbet of 
deputies ſeems to have been ſetiled originally ſo 
as to anſwer the number of votes which each eity 
was allowed, yet in proceſs of time, on ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſions, the prineipal cities aſſumed 
a power of ſending more than one Pylagoras to 
aſſiſt in a critical emergency, or to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of a faction. When the deputies,” thus ap- 
pointed, appeared to execute their commiſſion, 
after offering up ſacrifices to Apollo, Diana, La- 
tona, and Minerva, they took an oath, implying, 
that they would never ſubvert any city of the Am- 
phictyons, never ſtop the courſe of waters either 
in war or peace, and that they would oppoſe any 
attempts to leſſen the reverence and authority of 
the gods, to whom they had paid their adoration. 
Thus, all offences againſt religion, all inſtances of 
_ and profanation, all contglts between the 
4 Grecian 
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Grecian ſtates and cities came under the particu- 
lar cognizance of the Amphictyons, who had a 
right to determine, to impoſe fines,” and even to 
levy forces, and to make war againſt thoſe ho 
offered to rebel againſt their ſovereign authority. 
Theſe different motives to confederacy united 
the Greeks for a time into a body of great power, 
and greater emulation. By this aſſociation, a 
country not half ſo large as England, was able to 
diſpute the empire of the earth with the moſt 
powerful monarchs of the world. By this aſſocia- 
tion, they not only made head againſt the nume- 
rous armies of Perſia, but diſperſed, routed and 
deſtroyed them, reducing their pride ſo low, as 
to make them ſubmit to conditions of peace as 
ſhameful to the conquered as glorious to the con- 
querors. But among all the cities of Greece, there 
were two that by their merit, their valour, and 
their wiſdom, particularly diſtlinguiſhed themſelves 
from the reſt ; theſe were Athens and Lacedæmon. 
As theſe cities ſerved as an example of bravery. or 
.learning to the reſt, and as the chief burthen of 
every foreign war devolved upon them, it will be 
proper to enter upon their paxticular hiſtory with 
greater minuteneſs, and to give the reader ſome 
idea of the genius, charadter, manners, and ga- 
vernment of their reſpective inhabitants. 
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LTH ou the kingdom of Lacedeimon 
Arne not ſo conſiderable as that UF Athens, 
yet as it was of much eaffier inſtitütion, it de- 
* — our firſt attention. Lacedæmon, as ob- 
ſerved above, was in the beginning gorerbes by 
kings, of which thirteen held the reins of power 
in ſucceſſion, of the race of the Pelopide:”'"A's 
during this dark interval there were no fixed laws to 
limit the prerogative, nor any ideas of true govern- 
ment among the people, it does not appear that 
there were any conſiderable encroachments made 
either on the fide of the king or chat of the peo- 
ple. Under the race of the Heraclidæ, who ſuc- 
ceeded, inſtead of one king, the pebple admitted 
two, who governed with equal authority. The 
cauſe of this change ſeems to have ſprung from a 
very particular accident ; for Ariſtodemus dying, 
left two ſons, Euryſthenes and Procles, twins, fo 
much alike, that it was hardly poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh them aſunder, From hence the hint was 
| taken 
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taken by the mother of fixing 'the crown upon 
both; ſo that when the Spartans came for a king, 


ſhe was either unwilling or unable to decide which 
of them was firſt born, or which had the juſteſt 


pretenſions. This form continued for ſeveral fuc- 


ceeding centuries, and though the one was almoſt 
ever at variance with his aſſociate on the — 
yet the government remained entire. — 

It was during this. ene 
firſ inſtituted in Sparta. Euryſthenes and Pro- 
cles having granted the countrymen of Sparta the 
ſame. privileges. with the citizens, Agis reverſed 
what his predeceſſors had done in favour of the 
peaſants, and impoſed a tribute upon them. The 


Helotes were the only people that would not ac- 


quieſce in this..impoſt, but roſe in rebellion to 
vindicate their rights: the citizens however pre- 
vailed, the Helotes were ſubdued and made pri- 
ſoners of war. As a {till greater puniſhment, they 
and poſterity were condemned to perpetual fla- 
very; and, to increaſe their miſeries ſtil more, 
all other ſlaves were called by, the * name of 
Helotes. 

It would appear from FR that this liude tate 


was governed with turbulence and oppreſſion, and 


required the curb of ſevere laws and rigorous diſ- 
cipline. Theſe ſeverities and rigorous diſcipline 
were at laſt impoſed upon it by Lycurgus, one of 

the 
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the firſt and moſt extraordinary legiflators that ever 
appeared among mankind. : There is perbaps n- 
thing more remarkable in proſune iſtoryi yet 
nothing ſo well atteſted, as hut relates to the 
tavs and government of Eyeurgus: What indeed 
can be more amazing; than to beholdb a mitinous 
and ſavuge race of munkindt yielding: ſubmiſſion 
to laws that ventrouled every ſenſual plea ſure and 
every private uffection; to behold them give up, 
for the gobd of the ſtate, all the comforts and 
ebnvehiencies of private tife; und making a ſtatt 
of domeſtic privacy more ſevere nbd terrible than 
the moſt painful eampaigns and the moſt wartike 
duties. Vet all chis was effeſted by the perſeve- 
tance and authority ofa ſingle legiſlator, who gave 
the firſt leſſons of —— in his -own/ge- 
3 eumple. 243 ang (20446 20 
Lycurgus was ak fon of Hunomus, one of the 
2 kings who zeigned together in 'Spſta;: His 
elder brother Polydedtes dying without iſſue, the 
right of ſucceſſion reſted in Lycurgus, hd ac- 
-cordingly took the adminiſtration upon him. But 
an unexpected event came to interrupt his pro- 
motion; for the queen his -fiſter-in-law ptoving 
with child, his right became doubtful. A man df 
eſs probity would have uſed every preeaution to 
fecure himſelf upon the throne, and a propoſal 
n was made by the queen 2 tog ſecure 
5 his 
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his pretenſions. She offered to deſtroy. the birth, 
upon condition that he would marry her, and take 
her intq a ſhare of power. Lycurgus wiſely ſmo- 
thered his reſentment: at ſo unnatural a propoſal, 
and fearful that ſhe might uſe means to put her 
projett in execution, aſſured her that as ſoon as 
the child was born, he would take upon himſelf to 
remove it out of the way. Accordingly ſhe was 
delivered of a boy, which Lycurgus commanded 
to be brought to him, as he was at ſupper with 
the magiſtrates; to them he preſented the child as 
their king, and to teſtify his own and the people's 
Joy; gave him the name of Charilaus. Thus Ly- 
curgus ſacrificed his ambition to his duty; and 
ſtill more, continued his regency, not as king but 
governor. However, dreading the reſentment of 
the queen, and finding the ſtate in great diſorder, 
he reſolved by travelling to avoid the dangers of 
the one, and to procure a remedy for the defetts 
of the other. 

Thus reſolving to make himſelf ma with” 
all the improvements of other nations, and to con- 
ſult the moſt experienced perſons he could meet 
with in the art of government, he began vith the 
iſland of Crete, whoſe hard and ſevere laws were 
very much admired. In this iſland the handicraft 
trades were brought to ſome degree of perfection. 
There they wrought in copper and iron, and made 
5 | armour, 
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armour, in which they danced vith a eonſuſed hoiſo 
of bells at the ſacrifices of their gods. It uns 
from that the art of navigation was firſt known in 
Greece, and ſrom them many legiſlators derived 
the principles of their reſpective inſtiiutions. 

From Crete Lycurgus paſſed over into Aſia, 
where he ſtill found new information, and is ſaid 
to have firſt made the diſcovery of the works of 
Homer. From thence he went into Egypt, and 
is ſaid by ſome to have had conferences with the 
gymnoſophiſts of India. But whilſt thus employed 
abroad, his preſence began to be greatly wanted 
at home. All parties conſpired to wiſn his com- 
ing, and many meſſages were ſent to haſten his re- 
turn. The kings themſelves importuned him to 
that effect, and let him know, that the people were 
arrived at ſuch a pitch of diſorder, that nothing 
but his authority could controul their licentiouſ- 
neſs. In fact, every thing tended to the unavoĩd- 
able deſtruction of the ſtate, and nothing but 
his preſence was EN to check its N 
diſſolution. 

Lycurgus, at length netfuaced + to return, found - 
the people wearied out with their own importuni- 
ties, and ready to receive any new impreſſions he 
might attempt. Wherefore the corruption being 
general, he found it neceſſary to change the whole 
form of the government; ſenſible chat a few par- 

Tor: 1. C ticular 
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doular laws would produce no great effeQt, But 
conſidering the efficacy of religion in promoting 


every new inſtitution, he went firſt to eonſult the 


oracle of Apollo at Delphos, where he met a recep- 
tion that might flatter his higheſt ambition, for he 
was ſaluted by the prieſteſs as a friend of the gods, 
and rather as a god than man. As to his new inſti- 
tution alſo, he was told that the gods heard his pray- 
ers, and that the commonwealth he was going to 
eſtabliſh would be the moſt excellent and durable 
upon earth. 

Thus encouraged, on his return to Sparta, Ly- 
curgus firſt communicated his deſigns to his parti- 
cular friends, and then by degrees gained over 
the leading men to his party, until, things being 
ripe for a change, he ordered thirty of the prin- 
cipal men to appear armed in the market place. 
Charilaus, who was at that time king, ſeemed at 
firſt willing to oppoſe this revolution, but being 
intimidated by a ſuperior force, he took ſhelter 
in the temple of Minerva; where, being prevailed” 
upon by his ſubjects, and being alſo of a flexible 
temper, he came forth and joined the confederacy. 
The people ſoon acquieſced under a ſet of inſti- 
tutions which were evidently calculated for their 
improvement, and gladly acknowledged ſubmiſſion 
to laws which leaned with equal eien upon every 
* of ſociety. 


To 
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» To continue the KINGS ſtill with a ſhadow of | 
power, he confirmed them in their right of ſue- 
ceſſion as before, but diminiſhed their authority 
by inſtituting a ſenate; which was to ſerve as a 
counterpoiſe between the prerogative and the peo- 
ple. They ftill, however, had all their former 
marks of outward dignity and reſpect. They had 
the chief ſeats in every public aſſembly; in vot- 
ing they were allowed to give their opinion firſt; 
they received ambaſſadors and ſtrangers, and over- 
looked public buildings and highways. In the 
field they were poſſeſſed of greater power, they 
conducted the armies of the ſtate, and were at- 
tended by judges, field-deputies, and a general of 
the horſe. However, they were not entirely at 
liberty even in war, as they received their orders 
from the ſenate; and though theſe were for the 
moſt part diſcretionary, yet. they were ſometimes 
forced to march againſt the enemy, or to return 
home when they leaſt deſired to retreat. | 

The government hitherto had been unſteady, 
tending at one time towards deſpotiſm, at another 
to democracy; but the szxarTez inſtituted by-Ly- 
curgus ſerved as a check upon both, and kept the 
ſtate balanced in tranquillity. This body, which' 
was compoſed of twenty-eight members, founded” 
their chief policy in ſiding with the kings when 
the * were graſping at too much pawer ;- and, 

C8 on 
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on the other hand, in eſpouſing the intereſts of the 
people whenever the kings attempted to carry their 
authority too far. The ſenators were compoſed 
of thoſe who aſſiſted Lycurgus in his deſigus, as 
well as of ſeveral of the citizens remarkable for 
their private virtues, but none were eligible till 
ſixty years of age. They were continued for life, 
except upon any notorious crime; and this, as it 
prevented the inconveniencies of too frequent a 
change, ſo it was a laſting reward to the old, and 
a noble incentive to the young. Theſe formed 
the ſupreme court of judicature; and though there 
lay an appeal ſrom them to the people, yet as 
they were only convened at the pleaſure of the 
ſenate, and as the ſenators were not reſponſible 
for any wrong judgment, their decrees generally 
paſſed without a repeal. Indeed, for ſeveral ages, 
ſuch was the caution, and ſuch the integrity of 
this tribunal, that none ſeemed deſirous of ſeek- 
ing farther juſtice, and both parties acquieſced in 
the juſtice of their decree. However, the great 
power which the ſenate was thus poſſeſſed of, was 
about a century after tempered by the erection of 
a ſuperior court, called the court of the zeyort, 
which conſiſted of but five in number, and the 
.members were choſen annually into their office, 
They were elected from the people, and a power 
of arreſting and impriſoning even the perſons of 
12 | their 
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their "kings, if they ated”  unbecoming their 
ſtation. © 

we The PEOPLE alſo bad a nominal ſhare in the go- 
vernment. They had their aſſemblies conſiſting 
of citizens only, and alſo their great convention 
of all perſons who were free of the ſtate. But this 
power of convening was but àa mere matter of 
form, as the ſenate alone was permitted to call 
them together, and as it was in the option of that 
body to diſmiſs them at pleaſure. The ſubje& of 
deliberation was alſo to be of their propoſal, while 
the people, denied the privilege of debating or 
diſcuſſing, could only rejeR or ratify with laconie 
deciſion. To keep them ſtill more helpleſs, they 
were left out of all offices of the ſtate, and were 
conſidered merely as machines, which their wiſer 
fellow- citizens were to conduct and employ. 

So ſmalla degree of power granted to the peo- 
ple, might be apt to deſtroy theſe inſtitutions in 
their infancy : but to reconcile them to the change, 
Lycurgus boldly reſolved to give them a ſhare in 
thoſe lands from whence, by the increaſing riches 
of ſome, and the diſſipation of others, they had 
been deprived. To keep the people in plenty 
and dependence, ſeems to have been one of the 
moſt refined ſtrokes in this philoſopher's legiſla» 
tion, The generality of the people were at that 


time ſo poor, that they were deſtitute of every 
C 3 kind 
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kind of poſſeſſion, whilſt a ſmall number of indiy 


viduals were poſſeſſed of all the lands and the 


wealth of the country. In order, therefore, to 
baniſh the inſolence, .the fraud, and the luxury 
of the one, as well as the miſery, the repining, 
and the faQtious deſpair of the. others, he per- 
ſuaded the majority, and forced the reſt to give 
up all their lands to the commonwealth, and to 
make a new diviſion of them, that they might all 
live together in perfect equality. Thus all the 
ſenſual goods of life were diſtributed among the 
governors and the governed, and ſuperior merit 
alone conferred ſuperior diſtinction. 

_ Lycurgus accordingly divided all the lands of 
Laconia into thirty thouſand parts, and thoſe of 
Sparta into nine thouſand, and theſe he portioned 
out to the reſpective inhabitants of each diſtri. 
Each portion was ſufficient to maintain a family in 
that frugal manner he propoſed ; and, though the 
kings had a larger ſhare aſſigned them to ſupport 
their dignity, yet their tables had rather an air of” 
decency and competency, than of ſuperfluity or 
profuſion, It is ſaid that ſome years after, as Ly- 
curgus was returning from a long journey, obſerv- 
ing how equally the corn was divided in all parts 
of the country, he was heard to obſerve ſmiling on 
thoſe next him, Does not Laconia look like an eflate 
- which 
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which ſeueral. brothers have been ns 
them ? 

But it would have anſwered no \ permanent 2 
8 to divide the lands, if the money had been 
ſtill ſuffered. to accumulate. To prevent, theres 
reſolved. to level down all fortone 0 one 
dard. He did not, indeed, ſtrip thoſe 1 

of gold or ſilver of their property; but, what was 
equivalent, he cried down its value, and ſuffered 
nothing but iron money to paſs in exchange for 
every commodity. This coin alſo. he made ſo 
heavy, and fixed at ſo low a rate, that a cart and 
two oxen were required to carry home a ſum of 
ten minas, or about twenty pounds Engliſh, and 
a whole houſe was neceſſary to keep it in. This 
iron money bad no currency among any other of 
the Grecian ſtates, who, ſo far from eſteeming i it, 
treated it with the utmoſt contempt and ridicule, 
From the neglett of foreigners, the Spartans theme. 
ſelves began to deſpiſe it ſo, that money was at 
laſt brought into diſuſe, and. few troubled them- 
ſelves with more than was ſufficient to ſupply their 
neceſſities. Thus not only riches, but their at- 
tendant train of avarice, fraud, rapine, and luxue 
ry, were baniſhed from this ſimple ſtate; and the 


people found in ignorance of riches, a happy ſub- 
C 4 ſtitute 
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ſtitute for the want of thoſe refinements "thay 


But theſe inſtitutions were not thought ſufficient 
to prevent that tendency which mankind have to 
private exceſs. - A third regulation was therefore 
made, commanding that all meals ſhould be in 
public. He ordained that all the men ſhould eat 
in one common hall without diſtinction; and leſt 
ſtrangers ſhould attempt to corrupt his citizens by 
their example, a law was expreſsly mate againſt 
their continuance in the city. By theſe means 
frugality was not only made neceſſary, but the 


uſe of riches was at once aboliſhed. Every man 
' ſent monthly his proviſions to the common ſtock, 


with a little money for other contingent expences. 
Theſe conſiſted of one buſhel of flour, eight mea- 
fures of wine, five pounds of cheeſe, and two 
pounds and an half of figs. The tables conſiſted 


of fifteen perſons each, where none could be ad- 


mitted but by the conſent of the whole company. 


Every one without exception of perſons was obliged” 


to be at the common meal; and a long time after, 
when Agis returned from a ſucceſsful expedition, 


he was puniſhed and reprimanded for having eaten 


with his queen in private. The very children 
ate at theſe meals, and were carried thither as to 


a ſchool of temperance and wiſdom. At theſe. 


homely repaſts no rude or immoral converſation 
Was 
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was permitted, no loquacious diſputes or oſtenta- 
tious talking. Each endeavoured to expreſs: his 
ſentiments with the utmoſt perſpicuity and con- 
ciſeneſs; wit was admitted to feaſon the banquet; 
and ſecrecy to give it ſecurity. As ſoon as a young 
man came into the room, the oldeſt man in the 
company uſed to ſay to him, pointing to the door 
Nothing ſpoken here muſt go 'that way. Black 
broth was their favourite diſh,” of what ingre- 
dients it was'made is not known, but they uſed 
no fleſh in their entertainments; it probably re- 
ſembled thoſe lenten ſoups which are ſtill in uſe 
on the continent. Dionyſius, the tyrant, found: 
their fare very unpalatable; but, as the cook aſ- 
ſerted, the broth was nothing withoar the * 
ing of fatigue and hunger. 

An injunRtion ſo rigorous, which thus cut * 
all the delicacies and refinements of luxury, was 
by no means pleaſing to the rich, who took every 
occaſion to infult the lawgiver upon his new re- 
gulations. The tumults it excited were frequent; 
and in one of theſe, a young fellow whoſe name 
was Alexander, ſtruck out one of Lycurgus's eyes. 
But he had the majority of the people on his ſide, 
who, provoked at the outrage, delivered the young 
man into his hands to treat him with all proper ſe- 
verity. Lycurgus, inſtead of teſtifying any bru- 
tal reſentment, won over his aggreſſor by all the 
arts 
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arts of affability and tenderneſs, till at laſt, from 
being of the proudeſt and moſt turbulent men of 
Sparta, he became an example of wiſdom and 
moderation, and an ——— e 
promoting his new inſtitutions. 

Thus, undaunted by . and ſteady i in 
bis deſigns, he went on to make a reformation in 
the manners of his countrymen, As the educa- 
tion of youth was one of the moſt important ob- 
zefts of a legiſlator's care, he took care to inſtil 
ſuch early principles, that children ſhould in a 
manner be born with a ſenſe of order and diſci- 
pline. His grand principle was, that children 
were properly the poſſeſſion of the ſtate, and be- 
longed to the community more than to their pa- 
rents. To this end he began from the very time 
of their conception, making it the mother's duty 
to uſe ſuch diet and exerciſe, as might fit her to 
produce a vigorous and healthy offspring. As 
during this period, all inſtitutions were tinctured 
with the ſavageneſs of the times, it is not wonder- 
ful that Lycurgus ordained that all ſuch children 
as, upon a public view, were deemed deformed 
or weakly, and unfitted for a future life of vigour 
and fatigue, ſhould be expoſed to periſh in a ca- 
vern near mount Taygetus. This was conſidered 


as a Public puniſhment upon the mother, and it 
was 
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was thought the readieſt way to Aae Ch _— 
of a future encumbrance. 5 
Thoſe infants that were born A aun hs 
tal defes were adopted as children of the ſtate, 
and delivered to their parents to be nurſed with 
ſeverity and -bardſhip. From their tendereſt age 
they were accuſtomed to make no choice in. their 
eating, not to be afraid in the dark, or when left 
alone, not to be peeviſh or fretful, to walk: bare» 
foot, to lie hard at nights, to wear the ſame clothes 
winter and ſummer, and to fear nothing from their 
equals. At the age of ſeven years they were 
taken from their parents, and delivered over to 
the claſſes for a public education, Their diſcipline 
there was little elſe than an apprenticeſhip to hard- 
ſhip, ſelf-denial, and obedience. In theſe claſſes, 
one of the boys more advanced and experienced 
than the reſt, preſided as captain to «govern and 
chaſtiſe the. refraftory. Their very ſports and 
exerciſes were regulated according to the exafteſt 
diſcipline, and made up of labour and fatigue.. 
They went barefoot, with their heads ſhaved, and 
fought with one another naked. While- they: 
were at table it was uſual for the maſters to inſtru. 
the boys, by aſking them queſtions concerning the. 
nature of moral actions, or the different merits. 
of the moſt noted men of the time, The boys. 
| were obliged to give a quick and ready anſwer, 
which 
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which was to be accompanied with his reaſons i in 
the conciſeſt manner, for a Spartan's language was 
as ſparing as his money was ponderous and bulky. 
All oftentatious learning was baniſhed from this 
fimple commonwealth; "their only ſtudy was to 
obey, their only pride was to ſuffer hardſhip. 
Every art was praQtifed to harden them againſt 
adventitious danger. There was yearly a cuſtom 
of whipping them at the altar of Diana, and the 
boy that "bore this puniſhment with the greateſt 
fortitude came off victorious. This was inflicted 
publicly before the eyes of their parents, and in 
the preſence of the whole city; and many were 
known to expire under the ſeverity of the diſci- 
pline without uttering a ſingle groan. Even their 
own fathers, when they ſaw them covered with 
blood and wounds, and ready to expire, exhorted 
them to perſevere to the end with conſtancy and 
reſolution. Plutarch, who ſays that he has ſeen 
feveral children expire under this cruel treatment, 
tells us of one who having ſtolen a fox,' and hid 
it under his coat, choſe rather to let it tear out 
his very bowels than diſcover the theft. TOE? 
Every inſtitution ſeemed calculated to harden 
the body, and ſharpen the mind for war. In or- 
der to prepare them for ftratagems and ſudden' 
incurſions, the boys were permitted to ſteal from 
each other; but if they were caught in- the fact, 
they 
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they were puniſhed for their want of detexerity. 
Such a permiſſion, therefore, was little better than 
a prohibition of theft, ſince the puniſhment fol- 
lowed, as at preſent, in caſe. of deteRtion, In 
fact, by this inſtitution, , negligence in the poſſeſ- 
ſor was made juſtly liable to the loſs of his poſ- 
ſeſſions, a conſideration which has not been ſuf- 

ficiently attended to by ſubſequent legiſlators. 
At twelve years old the boys were removed into 
another-claſs of a more advanced kind. There, 
in order to cruſh the ſeeds of vice, which at that 
time begin to appear, their labour and diſcipline 
were increaſed with their age. There they had 
their inſtructor from among the men called Pædo- 
nomi, and under him the Iræns, young men ſe- 
lefted from their own body, to exerciſe. a more 
conſtant and immediate command over them. 
They had now their ſkirmiſhes between parties, 
and their mock fights between larger bodies. In 
theſe- they often fought with hands, feet, teeth, 
and nails, with ſuch obſtinacy, that it was common 
to ſee them loſe their eyes, and often their lives, 
before the fray was determined, Such was the 
conſtant diſcipline of their minority, which laſted 
till the age of thirty, before which they were not 


permitted to marry, to go into the troops, or to 
bear any office in the ſtate. 


With 
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Wich regard to the virgins, their diſcipline was 
_ equally ſtrict with the former. They were inuted 
to a conſtant courſe of labour and induftry until 
they were twenty years old, before which time they 
were not allowed to be marriageable. They alſo 
had their peculiar exerciſes. They ran, wreſtled, 
pitched the bar, and performed all theſe feats naked 
before the whole body of the citizens. Yet this 
was thought no way indecent, as it was ſuppoſed . 
that the frequent view of the perſon would rather 
check than excite every looſer appetite. An edu- 
cation ſo manlike, did not fail to produce m the 
Spartan women correſponding ſentiments. They 
were bold, frugal, and patriotic, filled with a ſenſe 
of honour, and a love of military glory. Some 
foreign women in converſation with-the "wife of 
Leonidas ſaying, that the Spartan women alone 
knew how to govern the men, ſhe boldly replied, 
the Spartan women alone bring forth men. A 
mother was known to give her ſon, who was going 
to battle, his ſhield, with this remarkable advice, 
Return with it, or return upon it. Implying, that 
rather than throw it from him in flight, he ſhould 
be borne upon it dead to his friends in Sparta. 
Another hearing that her ſon was killed fighting 
for his country, ſhe anſwered without any emo- 
tion, it was for that I brought him into the world. 


After the battle of Leuctra, the parents of thoſe 
who 
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who died in the adtion, went to the temples to 
thank the gods that their ſons had done their duty, 
while thoſe whoſe children 1 that dreadful ; 
day ſeemed inconſoleable. 

Yet it muſt not be ea that in a oh. 
where the women were inſpired with ſuch a paſſion . | 
for military glory, they were not equally remark» 
able for connubial fidelity. In fat, there was no 
law againſt adultery, and an exchange of huſbands. 
was often actually practiſed among them. This was 
always indeed by the mutual conſent of parties, 
which removed the tedious: ceremonies of a di - 
vorce. One reaſon aſſigned for allowing this mu- 
tual liberty, was not ſo much to gratify licentious 
deſire, as to improve the breed of citizens, by 
matching ſuch as were poſſeſſed of mutual incli- 

nation. In fact, in many of the laws of Lycur- 
gus he ſeems to admit, that private vices may 
become public _— and this among the 
number. 

Beſides theſe ciation dia there 
were many other general maxims laid down, that 
obtained the force of laws among them. They 
were forbid to exerciſe any mechanic art. The 
chief occupation of the Spartans was bodily ex- 
erciſes or hunting. The Helots who had loſt their 
liberty ſome centuries before, and who had been 
condemned to perpetual ſlavery, tilled their lands 

2 for 
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for them, receiving for cheir labour a bare ſub - 
ſiſtence. The citizens thus poſſeſſad of compe · 
tence and leiſure; were moſtly in company in their 
en large common halls, where they met and converſed 
1 together. They paſſed little of their time alone, 
if being accuſtomed: to live like bees, always toge- 
ther, always attentive-to their chiefs and leaders; 
The love of their country and the public good 
was their predominant paſſion, and all ſelf- inte- 
reſt was loſt in the general wiſh for the welfare of 
the community. Pedarttus having. miſſed the ho- 
nour of being choſen one of the three hundred 
who had a certain rank in the city, converted his 
it diſappointment into joy, that there were three 
| bh kundred better men in Sparta than he. „ Afi 
| Among the maxims of this legiſlator, it was for- 
bidden them to make frequent war upon the ſame 
enemies. By this inhibition they were reſtrained 
from laſting and immoderate reſentment, they 
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pl were in no danger of teaching their diſcipline to 
il thoſe they made war upon, and all their allianees 
. were thus more frequently renewed. 8 3160s 
WR Whenever they had broken and routed e 
ith enemies, they never purſued them farther than 
j | was neceſſary to make themſelves: fure of the vic- 
10 tory. They thought it ſufficiently glorious tio 
60 overcome, and vere aſhamed of deſtroying an- 
i | 2 that yielded or fled. Nor was this without 
i | anſwering 
(Walk 
* 
* 
10 
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anſwering: ſome good purpoſes; for the enemy, 
conſcious that all who reſiſted were put to the 


ſword, often fled, as they were convinced' that 
ſuch a'condutt was the ſureſt means of obtaining 
ſafety. Thus valour and generoſity ſeemed the 
ruling. motives of this new inſtitution; arms were 
their only exerciſe and employment, and their 
liſe was much leſs auſtere in the camp than the 
city. The! Spartans were the only people in the 
world to whom the time of war was a time of eaſe 
and refreſhment, becauſe then the ſeverity. of their 
manners was relaxed, and the men were indulged: 
in greater libefties. With them the. firſt and 
moſt violable law of war was never to turn their 
backs on the enemy, however diſproportioned in 
forces, nor to deliver up their arms until they re- 
ſigned them with life. When the poet Archilo- 
chus came to Sparta, he was, obliged to quit the 
city, for having aſſerted in one of his poems, that 
it was better for a man to loſe his arms than his 

life. Thus reſolved. upon conqueſt or death, they 

went calmly forward with all the confidence of 

ſucceſs, ſure of meeting a. glorious victory, or what 

they valued equally, a noble death. 

Thus depending upon their valour alone for 
ſafety, their legiſlator forbid walling the city. It 
was his maxim that a wall of men was preferable 
to a wall of brick, and that confined valour was 

Yes. I. D ſcarce 
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ſcaree preſerable to cowardice Indeed arcity;. 
in which were thirty thouſand fighting'men; ſtood 
in little need of walls to protest it; and we have 
ſcarce an inſtance in hiſtory; of their ſuffering 
them ſelves to be driven to their laſt retreats. War 
and its honours was their employment and ambi- 
tion; their Helotes; or faves; tilled their ground, 
and did all their ſervile! drudgery. Theſe un- 
happy men were in à manner bound to the ſoil, 
if was not lawful to fell them to ſtrangers, or to 
make them free. If at any time their increaſe- 
became inconvenient, or ereated a ſuſpicion in 
their fierce maſters, there was a cy, or ſecret 
all, by which they were permitted to deſtroy them. 
From this barbarous ſeverity, however, Lyeurgus 
is acquitted by Plutarch; but it is plain, that his 
inſtitutions were not fufficient to reſtrain the pe- 
ple from ſuch baſeneſs and cruelty; | It was by 
this act allowed for ſeveral companies of young 
men to go out of the city by day, and concealing: 
themſelves in the thickets, to ruſh out in the night 
upon their ſlaves, and Rin al they could find in 
their way. Thucydides relates, that two thou - 
ſand of theſe flaves-difappeared- at once without 
Wer after being heard of? It is truly amazing, 
how a people like the Spartans, renowned for le- 
nity to the conquered, for ſubmiſſion to their ſu - 
er ue reverence to old age, and NW 
2 — „ 
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ſor each ather, ſhould: yet be ſgvery»brual 40 
thoſe beneath. (hem o men: ahatought,ia be - 
conſidered in every, reſped as their equals, as heit 
qounttymen, and only degraded y un unjuſt uſur: 
pation- Lei nothing is more certain than their 
crus} treatment; they vere not only condemned 
to the molt ſer vile accupations, but often-deſtroyed 
without reaſon, They were frequently made 
drunk aud expoſed before the children, in order 
to deter them from ſo brutal a ſpecies of debau- 
chery. Mail gan oh IH | I nt DINER SEM 
Such was the general purport of the inſtitutions 
of Lycurgus, which ſrom their tendenty gained 
the eſteem and admiration of all the ſurrounding 
nations. The Greeks were ever apt to he das- 
zled rather with ſplendid than uſeful viriues, and 
praiſed the laws of Lycurgus, which at beſt; were 
calculated rather to make men warlike than happy, 
and to ſubſtitute ipſenſibility inſtead of enjoy- 
ment. If conſidered in a political light, the city 
of Lacedzmon was but a military, garriſon, fup- 
ported by the labour of a numerous; peaſantry 
that were flaves. The laws by which they were 
governed, are not much more rigorous than many 
ol the military inſtitutions of modern princes ; the 
fame labour, the ſame diſcipline, the ſame poyer- 
ty, and the ſame ſubordination, is found: in many 


of the garriſoned towns of Europe, that prevailed 
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| ference that appears to me between à ſoldier of 


confinement of garriſon duty. 
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for ſo many centuries in Sparta. The only dif- 


Lacedæmon, and a ſoldier in garriſon at Graves 
lin, is, that the one was permitted to marry at 
thirty, and the other is obliged to continue ſingle 
all his life; the one lives in the midſt” of a kivi- 
lized country, which: he is ſuppoſed to protect, 
the other lived in the midſt of a number of civi- 
lized ſtates, which he had no inclination to offend. 
War is equally the trade of both, and a campaign 
is frequently a relaxation from the more 1 * 


When Lycurgus had thus tene bis: mite 
tary inſtitution, and when the form of government 
he had eſtabliſhed ſeemed ſtrong and vigorous 
enough to ſupport itſelf, his next care was to give 
it all the permanence in his power. He, there- 
fore, ſignified to the people, that ſomething ſtill 
remained for the completion of his plan, and that 
be was under a neceſſity of going to conſult; the 
oracle at Delphos for its advice. In the mean 
time, he perſuaded them to take an oath- for: the 
ſtrict obſervance of all his laws till his return, and 
then departed with a full reſolution of never 
ſeeing Sparta more. When he was arrived at 
Delphos, he conſulted the oracle, to know whether 
the laws he had made were ſufficient. to render 
the Lacedæmonians happy 3 and being anſwered 
88 that 
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that nothing was wanting to their perfection, he 
ſent this anſwer to Sparta, and then voluntarily 
ſtarved himſelf” ta death. Others ſay, that "he 
died in Crete, ordering his body to be burnt, arid 
his aſhes to be thrown into the Tea”! The death 
of this great lawgiver gave a ſanftion and autho⸗ 

rity to his laws, which his life was unable to con- 
fer. The Spartans regarded his end as the moſt 
glorious of all his actions, and a noble finiſhing of 
all his former ſervices :' they built a temple, and 
paid divine honours to him after his death; they 
conſidered themſelves as bound by every tie of 
gratitude and religion to a ſtrict obſervance of all 
his inſtitutions ; and the long continuance of the 
Spartan government, is a ee of fer yore 
vering reſolution. 

The city of Lacedzon thus inſtituted, Gaues 
only deſirous of an opportunity of diſplaying the 
ſuperiority of their power among the neighbour- 
ing ſtates, their rivals. The war between them 
and the Meſſenians, ſoon taught them to know the 
advantages of their military inſtitution ; but as TI 
am haſtening to more important events, I will 
touch upon this as conciſely as I can,” There was 
a temple of Diana common to the Meſſenians and 
Lacedæmonians, ſtanding upon the borders of 
either kingdom. It was there that the Meſſe- 
nians were accuſed of attempting the chaſtity of 
ſome Spartan virgins, and of killing Teleclus one 
1 of 
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of the Spartah Yings, he interpo ed in their d- 
fende. The Retten, on the other Hand, de- 
ned the charge, and averted; that thofe” apo 
"Virgins were young men thus dreſſed up with dag- 
ters under their cloaths, and placed there By *TE- 
leclus with an intent to ſurpriſe them. T0 the 
mutual reſentment occafioned by "this, another 
[cauſe of animoſity was ſoon after added: Poly- 
"thares, a Meffenian, who Had won the prize in 
the Olympic" garyes, let out ſome cows to paſtüre 
10 Enphenus, a Lacedzmoniah, who was tö pay 
himſelf for their keeping with a ſhare of the in- 
ereaſe. Euphænus fold the co, and pretended 
they were ſtolen from him. © Polychares Tent his 
fon to demand the money but the Lacedæmo- 
nian, to aggravate his crime, killed the young 
man, and perſuaded his countrymen to give no 
redreſs. Polychares, therefore, undertook to do 
himſelf juſtice, and killed all the Lacedzmonians 
that came in his way. Expoſtulations paſſed be- 
tween both kingdoms, till at laſt the affair tame 
to a general war, which was carried on for many 
years with doubtful ſucceſs.” In this fituation the 
NMeſſenians ſent to confult the oracle of Delphos, 
who required the ſacrifice of a virgin of the fa- 
mily of Apytus. Upon caſting lots: among the 
deſcendants of this prince, the TRY fell upon 
| the daughter of Lycifcus; but being thought to 
0 be 
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de ſuppoſititions, Ariſtode mut offeret bis 
ten hem öl allowed to be his bun. | Mer Joys 
however; attempted to avert the b blow, by affer;- 
ing, that ſhe was with child by him; but 10 father 
was fo enraged, that. he ripped, up ber. belhy y. 
his own hand publicly to vindicate her innocence. 
The . enthuſiaſm which, this' ſacrifice produced, 
ſerved for a while to give the Meſſenians the ad- 
vantage; but being at laſt overthrown.and beſieged 


in the city of Ithoe, Ariſtoderhus 3 things 
deſperate; flew himſelf upon his daugh- — 


ter's grave. With him fell the king-” - 
dom of Meſſenia, not without a moſt bite K. 


ſiſtance, and many a defeat of the Sparta army, | 


which they held thus engaged for above twenty 


years. Nor muſt we omit one _memotable tranſ- 
-aRtion of the Lacedæmonians during this war: 


having drained their” city of all its male inhabi- 
tants, and obliged themſelves by oath not to re- 
turn until their deſigns were accompliſhed ; their 
women, in the mean time, remonſtrated, that from 
their long abſence all poſterity would be at an end. 
To remedy this inconyenience, they detached 
fifty of their moſt promifing young men from the 
army to go to Sparta, and to lie promiſcusuſly 


with all the young women they fancied. The 


offspring of theſe virgins were from them called 
Paptheniz, who finding themſelves contemned and 
D 4 llighted 
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Highted = the Spartans on their return,. as, a ſpit 
rious brood, Mts ſome years after in an inſur- 
reblion with the Helotes, but were, ſoon ſuppreſ⸗ 
ſed. Being expelled the ſtate, they vent under 
the condutt of their captain, Inde et 
at, Tarentum, i in Italy. , An ns gn bw Tt 
Alter a rigorous ſubje gion of 8 years, 
the Meſlenians once more made a vigorous: ſtrug-. 
gle for freedom, being headed, by Ariſtomenes, a. 
young man of great courage and ca- 
pacity. The, ſucceſs of the firſt en- 
gagement was doubtful, and the Lacedzmonians, 
being adviſed by the oracle to ſend for a general 
from among the Athenians, this politic ſtate feng. 
them Tyrizus, a poet and {c| oolmaſter, whoſe. 
chief buſineſs was to harangue and repeat his On 
verſes. | The Spartans were little pleaſed With 
their new leader, but their veneration, for the ora- 
cle kept them obedient to his commands. Their 
ſucceſs, howeyer, did not ſeem to improve with 
their duty ; ; they ſuffered a defeat from Ariſtome-. | 
nes, Who, loſing his ſhield in the purſuit, their, to- | 
tal. overthrow was prevented. A ſecond and a 
third defeat followed ſoon after; ſo that the La- 
cedzmonians, quite diſpirited, bad thoughts of 
concluding a peace ypon any terms, But Tyr- 
tæus ſo enflamed them, by his orations and ongs 
in praiſe o of military glory, that they tsfolved upon, 
another 
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another battle, in which they wer viftorious; 83 67 
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Neat carried cher to San be was e 
into a deep dungeon which had been ufed for: the 
execution of malefactors, and his fifty ſoldiers 
with him. They were all killed by the fall ex- 
cept Ariſtomenes, who finding a wild beaſt at the" 
bottom 'preying upon a carcals, ſecuring the ani-. 
mal's mouth, he continued to hold by the tail, un- 
til the beaſt made directly to its hole. There 
finding the iſſue too narrow, he was obliged to let 
go his hold; but following the track with his eye, 
he perceived a glimmering from above, and at 
length wrought his way out. Aſter this extraor- 
dinary eſcape, he repaired immediately to his 
troops, and at their head made a ſucceſsful fally, 
by night, againſt the Corinthian forces. Never- 
theleſs, he was once more ſhortly after taken by. 
ſome Cretans ; but his keepers being made drunk, 
he ſtabbed them with their own daggers, and re. 
turned to his forces. But his ſingle valour was 
not ſufficient to avert the ruin of his country; 
although, with bis own fingle proweſs, he had 
thrice earned the Hecatomphonia, a ſacrifice due 
to thoſe who had killed one hundred of the enemy 
1 51 to hand in battle, yet the body of his forces 
being 
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being ſmall, and fatigued with continual duty, che 
city of Eira, which he deſended, Vas taken, and 
19 the Meſſenians were obliged to take 
3% 32. refuge with Anaxilas, . a prince f 
Sicily; As for Tyrtæus, the Lacedæmonians made 
him ſree of their city, which was the higheſt ho- 
nour they had in their power to beſtow. By the 
acceſſion of the Meſſenian country to the terri- 
tory of Sparta; this ſtate became one of the; mglt 
powerful of all Greece; and was ſecond only to 
Athens, which ſtate it always nn with an 
r Mis #1916) A nf 
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E now return to Athens. Codrus, the laſt 
king of this ſtate, having devoted himſelf 
for the good of his country, a. magiſtrate, under 

| the title of Archon, was appointed. to ſucceed 
| him. The firſt. who bore, this office was Medon, 
| the ſon of the late king, who, being oppoſed by 
his brother Nileus, was preferred. by the oracle, 


and 
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and accordifigly inveſted with Ins ne 
This magiſtracy was at firſt for life ; it was Von 
after reduced to à period of ten years, and at laſt 
became annual, and in this ate, it continued for 
near three hundred years. During this inaftive 
government, little offers to adorn the page of hiſ- 
tory ; the ſpirit of extenſive dominion bad not as 
yet entered into Greece, and the citizens were too 
much employed in their private intrigues to attend 
to foreign concerns. Athens therefore continued 
a long time incapable of enlarging her power, 
content with ſafety amidſt the contending interxeſts 
of aſpiring potentates and factious citizens. ; 
A deſire of being governed by written E at 
laſt made way for a new change in | 
government. For more than a cen- * 
tury, they had ſeen the good effetts of laws in the 
regulation of the Spartan commonwealth ; and, 
as they were a more enlightened people, they ex- 
pected greater advantages from a new inſtitution. 
In the choice, therefore, of a legiſlator, the) 
pitched upon Draco, a man of acknowledged . 
dom and unſhaken integrity, but rigid even be⸗ 
yond human fufferance. 1 does 1 not Ng 4 that 
before his time. However, he was not aſraid to 
enact the moſt ſevere laws, Which laid the ſame 
penalties on the moſt atrocious and the moſt trilling 
offences. 
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offences. Theſe Jaws puniſhed, all cximes wich 
death, and were ſaid not to be written with ink, 
but with blood. This Legiſlator being aſked-why 
he puniſhed. moſt offences with death? replied; 
Small crimes deſerue death, and I have no higher 
ne greateſt. But the exceſſive ſeverity of 
big Jaws, preyeuted. them from being juſtly admi- 
niſtered. Sentiments of humanity, i in, the judges, 
compaſſion for the accuſed when his fault was not 
equal to his An the unwillingneſs of wit- 
neſſes to exact too cruel an atonement, their fears 
alſo of the reſentment of the people, all theſe 
conſpized to render the laws obſolete before they 
could well be put into execution. Thus, the new 
laws counteracted their OWN purpoſes, and their 
exceſſive rigour paved the way for the molt aq 
gerous impunity. | 
It was in this ditreſsful ſtate of the common- 
wealth, that Solon was applied to ſor his advice 
and aſſiſtance, as the wiſeſt and the juſteſt man of 
all Athens. His great learning had acquired him 
the reputation of being the firſt of the ſeven wiſe 
men of Greece, and his known humanity pro- 
cured him the love and veneration of every rank 
among his fellow- citizens. Solon was a native of 
Salamis, an iſland dependent on Athens, but which 
had revolted to put itſelf under the power of the 
Megareans. In attempting to recover this iſland, 
the 
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the Athenians had ſpent mued dl. I and treafi 
until ut laſt wearied out with ſuch in Tuceehs, 1 
was made, rendering it capital ever to adviſe the 
tecovery of their lot poſſefſion, Solon, however 
undettook to perſuade them to another trial; 1 
feigning himſelf mad, ran about the ſtreets, Uſing 
the moſt violent geſtures and language; but th 
purport of all was, to upbraid the Athenians for 
their remiſſneſs and effeminacy, in giving up their 
conqueſts in deſpair. In ſhort, he acted his part 
fo well, by the oddity of his mantier, and the 
ſtrengrh of his reaſoning, that the people reſolve? 
upon another expedition àgainſt Salamais; and, 
by a ſtratagem of his contrivance, in which he 
troduced ſeveral young men upon the iſſand iti 
women's cloaths, the place was ſurpriſed, and' 
added to the dominion of Athens. 

But this was not the only occaſion on which he 
exhibited ſuperior addreſs and wiſdom. At a 
time when Greece had carried the arts of elo- 
quence, poetry, and government, higher than they 
had yet been ſeen among mankind, Solon was con- 
ſidered as one of the foremoſt in each perfection. 
The ſages of Greece, whoſe fame is ſtill” undimi- 
niſhed, acknowledged his merit, and adopted him 
as their aſſociate. The correſpondence between 
theſe wiſe men was at once inſtructive” friendly, 
and lincere., They were ſeven in number, namely, 

Thales 
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Thales the : MileGan,. Solon of Athens, Chilo af 
Lacedæmon, Putacus of Mitylene, Periandet of 
Corinth, Bias and Cleobulus, whole., birth-places 
are not aſcertained. Thoſe ſages often viſited 
each other, and their converſations generally turn: 
ed upon the methods of inſtuuting the beſt ſorm 
of gavernment, or the arts of private happineſs. 
One day when Solon went to Miletos to ſee That 
les, che firſt thing he ſaid, was to expreſs bis ſur- 
priſe that Thales had never deſired. to marry, or 
have children. Thales made him no anſwer then, 
but a few days after, he contrived that a ſtranger, 
ſuppoſed to arrive from Athens, ſhould join their 
company. Solon, hearing from whence the ſtray- 
ger came, was inquiſitive after the news of bis 
own City, but was only informed that a young man 
died there, for whom the whole place was in the 
greateſt affliction, as he was reputed the moſt pro- 
miſing youth in all Athens. Alas! cried, Solon, 
how much is the poor father of the youth to be 
pitied ! pray, what was his name? IL heard, the- 
name, replied the {tranger, who was inſtructed for 
the occaſion, but I have forgot it: I only re- 
member that all people talked much of his wiſdom 
and juſtice. Every anſwer afforded new matter 
of trouble and terror to the inquiſitive father, and 
he bad juſt ſtrength enough to aſk if the youth 
was the ſon, of Solon? The very ſame, replied 

the 
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the fronger j at which words Swe Ide wöch ik] 
marks of the moſt incon ſolable diſtreſs.” This vab 
the opportunity which Thales wanted, who tobk 
him by the hand, and faid to him witk a finile, Com- 
fort yourſelf my friend, all that has been told you 
is a mere fiction, but may ſerve as à very proper 
anſwer” to your Jy Mat" never 1 
proper to marry. 3 now apr bant) 
One day at the court of 'Petiander of corinch 
2 queſtion was propoſed, which was the moſt per- 
fett popular government? That, faid Bias, where 
the laws have no ſuperior. That, ſaid Thales, where 
the inhabitants are neither too rich nor doo por. 
That, ſaid Anacharſis, the Scythian, where virtus is 
honoured and vice deteſted. That, ſaid Pittacus, 
where dignities are always conferred upon the vir- 
tuous, and never upon the baſe. That, faid Cleo- - 
bulus, where the citizens fear blame more than 
punifiment. That, ſaid Chilo, where the laws are 
more regarded than the orators. But Solon's 
opinion ſeems to have the greateſt weight, who 
faid, where an injury dane to the meaneſt ſubect 
is an inſult upon the whole conſtitution. I) 

Upon a certain occafron, When Solon was con- 
yerfing with Anacharſis, the Seythian philoſopher, 
about his intneded reformations in the ſtate; * Alas, 
cried the Seythian, © all your laws will be found 
* te refembie ſpiders webs; the weak and ſmall 
: « flies 
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« flies will / be caught and entangled, but the great · 
and powerful will always have 1 an 
© to break through.” 

Solon's interview with Craeſus king of: Lydia, 
is ſtill more celebrated. This monarch, who was 
reputed the richeſt of all Afra Minor, was willing, 
to make an oſtentatious diſplay of his wealth be · 
fore the Greek philoſopher, and after ſhewing him 
immenſe heaps of treaſure, and the greateſt va- 
riety of other ornaments, he demanded- whether, 
he did not think the poſſeſſor the moſt happy of 
all mankind. No, replied Solon; I know one 
man more happy, a poor peaſant of Greece, who. 
neither in affluence or poverty, has but few wants, 
and has learned to ſupply them by his labour. 
This anſwer was by no means agreeable to the 
vain monarch, who by his queſtion 6nly hoped, 
for a reply that would tend to flatter his pride. 
Willing, therefore, to extort one ſtill more fa- 
vourable, he aſked whether at leaſt he did not 

think him happy, Alas, cried Solon, what man- 
can be. pronounced happy before he dies. The 
integrity and the wiſdom of Solon's replies ap- 
peared in the event, The kingdom of Lydia was 
invaded by Cyrus, the empire deſtroyed, and, 
Crœſus himſelf was taken priſoner. When he, 
was led out to execution, according to the barba- 
rous manners of the times, he then too late e- 
collected 
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collected the maxim of Solon, anch eculd not help 
crying out when on the ſcaffold upon Sbion's 
name: Cyrus hearing him repeat the name with 
great earneſtneſs, wa deſirous of knowing the rea · 
ſon; and being informed by Exteſus of that phi- 
loſopher's remarkable obſervation; ' he begun to 
fear for himſelf, pardoned Crœſus, and took him 
for the future into confidence and friendſhip. 
Thus Solon had the merit of . one king's 
life; and of reforming anotbe rt. 
Sach was the man to WhO the 9 


plied for aſſiſtance in reforming the ſeverity of 
their government, and inſtituting a juſt bod f 
laus. Athens was at that time divided into as 
many faQtions; as there were different ſorts of in=* - 
habitants in Attica. Thoſe that lived upon the 
mountains were fond of exatt equality, thoſe that 

lived in the low country were for the dominion” of 
a few, and thoſe that dwelt on the ſea· coaſts, and 
were conſequently addicted to commerce, were ' 
for keeping thoſe parties ſo exactly balanced, as 
to permit neither to prevail. But, beſides theſe; 
there was a ſourth party, and that by much che 
moſt numerous, conſiſting wholly of the poor, 
who were grievouſly harraſſed and oppreſſed by” - 
the rich, and loaded with debts which they were 
not able to diſcharge: This unhappy party, Which, 
when they know their own ſtrength, muſt ever pre- 


vail, were now determined to throw off the yoke © 
Vol. I. E of 


becauſe he was rich, and the poor becauſe he was 
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of their opprefſors, and to chuſe themſelves a chief 
who ſhould make a reformation re e 

making a new diviſion of lands. 

As Solon had never ſided with 2 * was 
regarded as the refuge of all, the rich liking him 


honeſt. Though he was at firſt unwilling! to un- 
dertake ſo dangerous an employment, be at laſt 
ſuffered. himſelf to be choſen archon, and to be 
conſtituted ſupreme-legiflator with the unanimous 
conſent of all. This was a ſituation in which no- 
thing could be added to his power, yet many of 
the citizens adviſed him to make himſelf king, but 
he had too much wiſdom to ſeek aſter a name 
which would render him obnoxious to many of his 
fellow-citizens,' while he was in fact poſſeſſed of 
more than regal authority. A tyranny, he would ſay, 
reſembles a fair garden, it is a beautiful ſpot while 
we are within, but it wants à way to get out at. 
reſolved upon ſettling a form of government that 
ſhould be founded on the baſis of juſt and reaſon- 
able liberty. Not venturing to meddle with cer- 
tain diforders which he looked upon as incurable, 
he undertook to bring about no other alterations 
but ſuch as were apparently reaſonable - to the 
meaneſt capacity. In ſhort, it was his aim to give 
the Athenians not the beſt of poſſible conftitu- 
tions, but the very beſt ** were capable of re- 
| | ceiving. 


ceiving. His firſt attempt was, therefore, in ft» 
vour of the poor, whoſe debts he aboliſhed at once, 
by an expreſs law of inſolvency, But to do this 
with the leaſt injury. he could to the creditor, be 
raiſed the value of money in « moderate propor- 
tion, by which he nominally increaſed their riches, 
But bis management on this occakhon Had like 10 
have had very dangerous conſequences, for ſome 
of his friends, to whom the ſcheme had been pre- 
viouſly communicated, took up vaſt ſums of mo- 
ney while it was low, in order to be poſſeſſed of 
the difference when it became of greater value. 
Solon himſef was ſuſpected of having a hand in 
this fraud, but to wipe off all ſuſpicion, he re- 
mitted his debtors five, or, as others ſay, fifteen 
talents, and thus — the confidence of the 
people. 
His next ſtep was to repeal all the lows * — 
by Draco, except thoſe againſt murder. He then 
proceeded to the regulation of offices, employ- 
ments, and magiſtracies, all which he left in the 
hands of the rich. He diſtributed the rich citi- 
zens into three claſſes, ranging them according to 
their incomes. Thoſe that were found to have 
five hundred meaſures yearly, as well in corn as 
liquids, were placed in the firſt rank, thoſe that 
had three hundred were placed in the ſecond, and 
thoſe that had but two hundred made up the third, 
All the reſt of the citizens whole income fell ſhort 
E 2 of 


of two hundred n were bolded in a 
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| fourth and. laſt claſs, and were, conſidered as un- : 
qualified; for any employment, whatever. But to 
compenſate. for this excluſion, he gave every pri- 
vate citizen a privilege of voting in the great aſ- 


ſembly of the whole body of the ſtate. This, in- 
deed, at firſt might appear a. conceſſion of ſmall 
conſequence, but it was ſoon found to contain very 
ſolid advantages. For, by the laws of Athens, it 
was permitted, after the determination. of the ma- 


people, and thus, in time, all cauſes of weight and 
moment came before them... :.., .,;/ TOO 


In ſome. meaſure to counteract the influence of 


a popular aſſembly, he gave greater weight to the 
court of Areopagus, and alſo inſtituted another 


council conſiſting of ſour hundred. The Areo- 
pagus, ſo called from the place where the court 


was held, had been eſtabliſhed ſome centuries be- 


fore, hut Solon reſtored and augmented its autho- - 


rity. . To this court was, committed the care of 
cauſing the laws to be obſerved. and put in exe- 
cution. Before his time the citizens of the greateſt 
probity and juſtice were made judges of that tri- 
bunal. Solon was the firſt who thought it conve- 
nient that none ſhould be honoured with that dig- 
nity, but ſuch as had paſſed through the office of 


archon. Nothing was ſo auguſt as this court, 


and its reputation for judgment and integrity be- 
bY - 7 came 


giltrates, to appeal to the general aſſembly of tho 
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eame fo very great, chat the Romans: ſometimes 
referred cauſes which were too intricate” for their 
'own deciſion, to the determination of this tribu- 
nal. Nothing was regarded here but truth; that 
no external objełts might pervert juſtice, the tri- 
bunal was held in darkneſs, and the-advocates 
were denied all attempts to work upon the paſſions 
of the judges. Superior to this, Solon inſtituted 
the great councit of four hundred, vhO were to 
judge upon appeals from the Areopagus, and ma- 
turely to examine every queſtion before it came to 
be debated in a general affembly of the people. 

Suach was the reformation in the general inſtitu- 
tions for the good of the ſtate; his particular laws 

for diſpenſing juſtice were more numerous. In 
the firſt place, all perſons who in public difſenſions 
and differences eſpouſed neither party, but con- 
tinued to act with a blameable neutrality, were de- 
clared infamous, condemned to perpetual puniſh» 
ment, and to have all their eſtates confiſcated. 
Nothing could more induce mankind to a ſpirit 
of patriotiſm than this celebrated law. A mind 
thus obliged to take part in public concerns, learns, 
from habit, to make thoſe concerns its principal 
care, and ſelf. intereſt quickly finks before theni. 
By this method of accuſtoming the minds of the 
people to look upon that man as an enemy that 
ſhould appear indifferent and unconcerned in the 
misfortunes of the public, he provided the ſtate 
E 3 with 
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wih a quick and aan werf date. 
vous emergency. 

He next permitted every porticulss b to 
eſpouſe the quarrel of any one that was injured or 
inſulted. By this means, every perſon in the 
ſtate became the enemy of him who did wrong, 
and the turbulent thus were ep e by the 
—_ of their opponents. 

He aboliſhed the cuſtom of giving portions in 
rie with young women, unleſs they were only 
daughters. The bride was to carry no other for- 
tune to her huſband than three ſuits of  eloaths, 
and ſome houſhold goods of little value. yo 
his aim to prevent making matrimony a traffic, 

conſidered it as an honourable connexion, caleu- 
lated for the mutual happineſs of both parties, 
and the general advantage of the ſtate. 
Before this lawgiver's time the Athenians were 
not allowed to make their wills, but the wealth of 
the deceaſed naturally, and of courſe, devolved 
upon his children. Solon allowed every one that” 
was childleſs to diſpoſe of his whole eſtate as be 
thought fit, preferring by that means friendſhip 
to kindred, and choice to neceſſity and conſtraint. 
From this inſtitution the bond between the parents 
and children became more fohd and firm, it con- 
firmed the juſt authority of the one, and increaſed 
the neceſſary dependence of the other. 


He 
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e made, A regulation to leſſen the yewards 3 
the viklors at the Olympic and Iſthmian gan 
He conſidered it as unjult, that a let of Aale pg 
ple, generally uſeleſs, often dangerous to the. ſt 4 
ſhould, receive thoſe Tewards which ſhould go t 
the, deſerving, He wiſhed io lee thoſe. smells 
ments. go to the widows and families of ſuch 5 | 
fell in the ſeryice of their country, and to 
the ſtipend. of the ſtate honourable, by being eq 
ferred only on the brave. 

To. encourage. induſtry, - the, Areopagus_» 
charged with the care of examining inte every, 
man's method of living, and of chaſtifing all bo 
led an idle life. The unemployed were conſide 
as a ſet of dangerous and turbulent ſpirits, — 8 
after innovation, and hoping to mend their for- 
tunes from the plunder of the ſtate. To diſcoun- 
tenance all, idleneſs, therefore, a fon was not 
obliged to ſupport his father; in old age or necel- 
ſity, if the latter had negleQted giving him ſome 
trade or occupation, All illegitimate children 
were alſo, exempted from the ſame duty, as they 
owed little to fp, parents Aer an | indelible 
reproach. . f. 5270 ry . 

It was forbidden to revile. any one in public 
the magiſtrates, who were not eligible till thirty, 
were to be particularly circumſpeR in their beha-· 
viour, and it was even death for an archon to be. 
taken drunk, It is obſervable that he made no, 

E 4 law 
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law. againſt parrieide, as ſuppoſing i ita crime that 
could never exiſt in any community. . 8 
Wich regard to women, he permitted any er 
[ 19 kill an adulterer if he was taken in the fact. 
| He allowed of public brothels; but prohibited mer- 
| cenary proſtitutes from keeping company with 
| modeſt women, and, as a badge of diſtinction, to 
wear-flowered garments. The men alſo who were 
notorious for frequenting their company were not 
allowed to ſpeak in public, and he ho forced a 
voman incurred a very heavy fine. 
Theſe were the chief inftieicions of this cele- 
| brated Jawgiver, and although neither ſo ſtriking, 
nor yet ſo well authoriſed as thoſe: of Lycurgus, 
they did not fail to operate for ſeveral ſucceeding 
ages, and ſeemed to gather ſtrength by obſervance. 
As theſe laws became the baſis of Roman juriſ- 
prudence, which has ſince been received almoſt 
throughout Europe, under the name of the civil 
law, it may be affirmed that many of Solon's in- 
ſtitutes are yet in force. After he had framed- 
theſe inſtitutions; his next care was to give them 
ſuch notoriety that none could plead ignorance. 
To this end tranſcripts of them were publicly 
hung up in the city for everyone to peruſe, while 
a ſet of magiſtrates named Theſmothetæ, were ap- 
pointed to-reviſe them carefully, and diſtinctly re- 
peat them once a year. Then, in order to per- 
. his ftatutes, he — the people by a 
public 
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public oath to obſerve them religiouſly, at leaſt 
for the term of an hundred years; and thus, hav- 
ing completed the taſk aſſigned him, he withdrew 
from the city to avoid the importunity of ſome, 
and the captious petulance of others. For, as be 


well knew; AAS if not impoſhble, up omg 
all. „ ei d 


Solon being thus explored on his travels in vi- 
ſiting Egypt, Lydia, and. ſeveral other countries, 
leſg, Athens to become habituated to his new inſti- 
tutions, and to try by experience the wiſdom of 
their formation. | But it was not eaſy for a city 
long, torn by civil diſſenſions to yield implicit obe- 
dience to any laws, how wiſely ſoever framed; 
their former animoſities began to revive, when that 
authority. was removed which alone could hold. 
them in ſubjection. The fattions of the ſtate were 
headed by three different leaders, who enflamed 
the animoſity of the people againſt each other, - 
hoping by the ſubverſion of all order, to indulge 
their own private hopes of preferment. A per- 
ſon named Lycurgus was at the head of the peo- 
ple that inhabited the low country, Piſiſtratus de- 
clared for thoſe who lived in the mountains, and 
Megacles was the leader of the inhabitants upon 
the ſea coalt. 
Piſiſtratus was of theſe the moſt powerful. He 
was a well bred man, of a gentle and inſinuating 
behaviour, ready to ſuccour and aſſiſt the poor, 
"36; whoſe 
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Virtuous except in his inordinate ambition. His 
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whoſe:cauſe he pretended to eſpouſe. Ile was 
wiſe, and moderate to his enemies, a moſt artſul 
and accompliſhed diſſembler, and was every way. 


ambition gave him the appearance of poſſeſſing 
qualities which he really wanted, he ſeemed the 
moſt zealous champion for equality among the ei- 
tirens, while he was actually aiming at the entire 
ſabverſion of freedom; and he declared de 
againſt all innovations, while he was actually 
ditating a change. The giddy multitude 
by theſe appearances were zealous in ſecondiſig 

his views, and without examining his motives Were 
5 headlong to tyranny and deſtruction. 

It was Juſt at the eve of ſucceſs, and upon the 

obine of being indulged in his utmoſt ambition, 

that Piſiſtratus had the mortification of ſeeing So- 

lon return aſter an abſence of ten years, apprized 
of his deſigns, and willing to ſubvert his ſchemes, 
Senſible, therefore, of his danger, and conſcious' 
of the penetration of this great lawgiver, the aſ- 
piring demagogue uſed all his artifice to conceal 
his real deſigns, and while he flattered him in pub- 
lic, uſed every endeavour to bring over the pea- 
ple to ſecond his intereſts. Solon at firſt endea- 
youred to oppoſe art to his cunning; and tor foil 
him at his own weapons. He praiſed him in 

his turn, e was heard to declare, what might 
have 


: 
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have been true, that excepting? the immodetate 
ambition of Piſiſtratus, he knew no man of greater, 
or more exalted virtues,” Still, however, he ſet 
himſelf to counterabt his projects, and io deſeat 
his deſigns before they were ripe for euecution- 

But in a vicious commonwealih, no aſſiduity 
can warn, no wiſdom protett. Piſiſtratus ſtill 
urged his ſchemes with unabating ardour; and 
every day made ne proſelytes by his proſeſſions 
and his liberalities. At length, finding his ſchemes. 
ripe for open ation, he gave himſelf ſeveral. 
wounds, and in that condition, with his body all 
bloody, he cauſed himſelf to be carried in his 
chariot to the market- place, Where, hy his com. 
plaints and eloquence, he ſo enflamed the popu-, 
lace; that they conſidered him as the victim of 
their cauſe, and as ſuffering ſuch cruel treatment 
in their defence. An aſſembly of the people was, 
therefore, immediately convened, from whom he 
demanded a guard of fifty perſons for his future'ſe- / 
curity. It was in vain that Solon uſed all his au- 
thority and eloquence to oppoſe ſo dangerous a re- 
queſt. He conſidered his ſufferings as merely coun - 
terfeited. He compared him to Ulyſſes in Homer, 
who cut himſelf, with ſimilar deſigns; but he alledged 
that he did not act the part right, for the deſign af 
Ulyſſes was to deceive his enemies, but that of 
Piſiſtratus was levelled againſt his friends and ſup- 
porters, He upbraided the people with their ſtu. 


pidity, 
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pidity, telling them, that for his own part he hal 
ſenſe enough to ſee through this deſign, but they 
only had ſtrength enough to oppoſe it. His ex- 
hortations, however, were vain, the party of Piſi- 
ſtratus prevailed, and a guard of fifty men was 
appointed to attend him. This was all that he 
aimed at, for now having the protection of fo 
many creatures of his own, nothing remained but 
inſenſibly to increaſe their number. Thus every 
day his hirelings were ſeen to augment, while the 
Glent fears of the citizens increaſed in equal pro- 
portion. But it was now too late, for having raiſed 
the number fo as to put him beyond the danger 
of a repulſe, he at length ſeized upon the citadeh, 
while none was left who had courage or conduct 
to oppoſe him. 5 4 

In this general conſternation, which was the re- 
ſult of folly on the one hand, and treachery on 
the other, the whole city was one ſcene of tumult 
and diſorder, ſome flying, others inwardly com- 
plaining, others preparing for ſlavery with patient 
ſubmiſſion. Solon was the only man who, with- 
out fear or ſhrinking, deplored the folly. of the 
times, and reproached the Athenians with their 
cowardice and treachery. You might, ſaid he, 
with-eaſe have cruſhed the tyrant in the bud, but 
nothing now remains but to pluck him up by the 
roots. As for himſelf, he had at leaſt the ſatis 

faction 
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bis country, his only confidence was in his great 


of his country above two years; he died at- C 
and admired by every ſtate of Greece. Beſides 


ſeveral other ſhining qualifications. He under 
ſtood eloquence in ſo high a degree, that from him 


He was ſucceſsful alſo, in poetry, and Plato af; 
ſerts, that it was only for want of due application 


Homer himſelt. 


thens in new troubles and commotions.  Lycurgus 
and Megacles, the leaders of the two oppoſite 


gave him his daughter in marriage. New diſtur - 
bances aroſe ; Piſiſtratus was twice depoſed, and 
twice found means to reinſtate himſelf, for he had 
art to acquire power, , and moderation to maintain 


get 


faction of having diſcharged his duty 40 bis 
country and the laws; as, for the neſt, he had 


nothing to fear, and nom upon the deſtruQion of 


* 


ſurvivor. In fact, he did not ſurvive the liberty % 


prus in the  eightieth year of his age, lamented 


his {kill in legiſlation, Solon was remarkable for ' 
Cicero dates the origin of eloquence in Athens, 


that he did not come to diſpute Oy prize wo | 


The death of — only ferved, to invoke ah | 
fatiions, uniting, drove Piſiſtratus out of the city, 


but he was ſoon after recalled by Megacles, who 


it. The mildneſs of his government, and his im- | 
plicit ſubmiſſion to the laws, made the people for» * 
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get the means by which he acquired his power } 
and, caught by his lenity, they overlooked his 
afutpation. - His gardens and pleaſure-grounds 
were free to all the citizens; and he is ſaid tobe 
the firſt who opened a public library at Athens. 
Cicero is of opinion, that Pifiſtratus firſt made the 
Athenians acquaihted with the books of Homer, 
that he diſpoſed them in the order in which they 
now remain, and firſt cauſed them to be read at 
the feaſts called Panathanea, which were in honour 
of Minerva, and were at firſt called Athenea; 
and when afterwards revived and amplified by The- 
ſeus, who had collected the people of Attica into 
one city, were called Panathenea, the ſacrifice of 
all the Athenians. His juſtice was not lefs remark» 
able than his politeneſs. Being accuſed of mur- 
der, though it was in the time of his tyranny, he 
diſdained to take the advantage of his authority, 
but went in perſon to plead his cauſe before the 
Areopagus, where his accuſer would not yenture 
10 appear. In ſhort, he was maſter of many ex- 
cellent qualities, and perverted them no farther 
than as they ſtood in competition with empire, 
Nothing could be objected to him but his having 
greater power than the laws, and by not exerting 
that power he almoſt reconciled the citizens to 
royalty. Upon theſe accounts he was deſervedly 


do to uſurpers of fewer virtues, and there 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed ſuch a reſemblance , between hin and a 
more ſucceſsful invader of his country's freedom, 
that Julius Cæſar was called the Piſiſtratus of 
Rome. | 

Piſiſtratus dying i in tranguillity, tranſmitted the 
ſovereiga power to his ſons, Hippias and Hip- 
parchus, who ſeemed to inherit all their father's 
virtues. A paſſion for learning and its profeſſors, 
had for ſome time prevailed in Athens; and this 
city, which had already far out- gone all its con- 
temporaries in all the arts of refinement, ſeemed 

to ſubmit tamely to kings, who made learning their 
pride and their profeſſion. Anacreon, Simonides, 
and others, were invited to their courts, and richly 
rewarded. - Schools were inſtituted for the im- 
provement of youth in the learned profeſſions, and 
Mercuries were ſet up in all the highways, with 
moral ſentences written, upon them, for the in- 
ſtruction of the loweſt vulgar, Their reign, how- 
ever, laſted but eighteen years, and ended upon 
the following occaſion. 

. Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, both citizens of 
Athens, had contracted a very ſtrict friendſhip for 
each other, and reſolved to revenge the injuries 
which ſhould be committed againſt either with 
common reſentment. Hipparchus being naturally 
amorous, debauched the ſiſter of Harmodius, 
and afterwards publiſhed her tame as the was 
about 
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about to walk in one of the ſacred. on hs 
alledging, that the was not in a condition to'af 
at the ceremony. Such a complicated indignity na- 
turally excited the reſentment of the two friends, 
who formed a fixed reſolution, of deftroying the 
| tyrants, or falling in che attempt. Willing, bows. 
ever, to wait the moſt favourable- opportunity, 
they deferred their purpoſe to the feaſt of the Pa- 
Keen in which the ceremony required that | 
all the citizens ſhould attend in armour. For heir at 
greater ſecurity, they admitted only a ſmall num- 
ber of their friends into the ſecret of their defign;,, 
conceiving that upon the firſt commotion they: . 
ſhould not want for abettors. Thus reſolved, the... 
day being come, they went early into the market- 
place, each armed with his dagger, and ſteadfaſt . 
to his purpoſe. In the mean time, Hippias was. 
ſeen iſſuing with his followers from the palace, to 
give orders without the city to the guards for the 
intended ceremony. As the two friends con- 
tinued to follow him at a little diſtance, they per- 
ceived one of thoſe to whom they had communi- 
cated their deſign, talking very familiarly with 
him, which made them apprehend their plot was 
betrayed. Eager, therefore, to execute their de- 
ſign, they were preparing to ſtrike the blow, but 
recollected that the real aggreſſor would thus go 


unpunilhed. They once more, therefore, re- 
turned 
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turned into the city, willing to begin their ven- 
geance upon the author of their indignities. They 
were not long in queſt. of Hipparchus, they met 
him upon their return, and ruſhing upon him, dif. 
patched him with their daggers without delay, but 
were ſoon after themſelves ſlain in the tumult. 
Hippias hearing of what was done, to prevent far- 
ther diforders, got all thoſe diſarmed whom he in 
the leaſt' ſuſpected of being privy to the deſign, 
and then meditated revenge. 

Among the friends of the late aſſertors of free- 
dom, was one Leona, a courtezan, who by the 


charms of her beauty, and her ſkill in playing on 


the harp, had captivated ſome of the conſpira- 
tors, and was ſuppoſed to be deeply engaged 
in the deſign. As the tyrant, for ſuch the late at- 
tempt had rendered him, was conſcious that no- 
thing was concealed from this woman, he ordered 
her to be put to the torture, in order to extort the 
names of her accomplices. But ſhe bore all the 
cruelty of their torments with invincible conſtancy; 
and leſt ſhe ſhould in the agony of pain be induced 
to a confeſſion, ſhe bit off her own tongue and ſpit 
it in the tyrant's face. In this manner ſhe died 
faithful to the cauſe of liberty, ſhewing the world 
a remarkable example of conſtancy in her ex, 
The Athenians would not ſuffer the memory of ſo 
heroic an aGtion to paſs into oblivion; They 
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ercfted a ſtatue to her memory, in which a lioneſs - 
was repreſented without, a tongue. 


In the mean time, Hippias ſet no bounds to his 


_ indignatian,,,, A xrebellious people ever makes a 


ſuſpicious, tyrant. Numbers of citizens were put 


to death; and to guard himſelf for the future. 


againſt a like enterprize, he endeavoured. to eſta- 
bliſh his power by foreign alliances. He gave his 
daughter in marriage to the ſon of the tyrant of 
Lampſacus, he cultivated a correſpondence with 
Artaphanes, governor of Sardis, and endeavoured 
to gain the friendſhip of the Lacedzmonians, who 
were at that time. the moſt WI ben of 
Greece. | ft 29900119 

+ - But he was fupplagted.; in ha very * 
from which he hoped the greateſt aſſiſtance. The 
family of the Alemæonidæ, who from the begin- 
ning of the revolution had been baniſhed from 
Athens, endeavoured to undermine his intereſts 
at Sparta, and they at length ſucceeded. Being 
poſſeſſed of great riches, and alſo very liberal in 
their diſtribution, among other public ſervices, 
they obtained liberty to rebuild the temple at Del - 
phos, which they fronted in a moſt magnificent 


manner with Parian marble. So noble a munifi- 


cence was not without a proper acknowledgment 
of gratitude from the prieſteſs of Apollo, Who, 


willing to oblige them, made her oracle the echo 


. 
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of their deſires. AFhere was nothing, therefore, 
which this family ſo ardentiy deſired às the dowtt» 


fal of regal power in Athens, the prieſteſs ſe- 


conded their iritentions; and whenever the Spar- 


tans catue to conſult the oracle, no promiſe was 
ever matle of the gods aſſiſtance, but upon condi- 


tion that Athens ſhould be ſet free. This order 
was ſo often repeated by the oracle, that the 
Spartans at laſt reſolved to obey. Their firſt 
attempts were, however, unſucceſsful; the troops 
they ſent againſt the tyrant were repulſed with 
los. A fecont” effort Tuceeeded, Athens was 
beſieged; and the children of Hippias were made 
priſoners as they were ſecretly conveyed to a 
place of ſaſety out of the city. To redeem 
theſe from ſlavery, the father was obliged to 
come to an atcommodation, by which he con- 
ſented to give ap his pretenſions to the ſovereign 
power, and to depart out of the Athenian terri- 
tories in the ſpace of five days. Thus Athens was 
once more ſet free ffom its tyrants, and obtained its 
liberty the very ſame year that the kings 4 

were expelled from Rome. The fa- 2496 


mily of Alcmezon were chiefly inſtrumental, but 


the people ſeemed fonder of acknowledzing their 
obligations to the two friends who ſtruck the: firſt 
blow. The names of Harmodius and Ariſtogi - 
ion were held in the higheſt reſpedt in all ſuc- 

Wo ceeding 
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ceeding lake!" and feared Eohfidetel inferior evih - 
to the gods themſelves. Their ſtatues were ered = 


in the market- place, an honour which had never 
been rendered to any before; and, gazing upon 


theſe, the people caught a love for freedom, and 
a deteſtation for tyranny, which neither time nor ! 


LOTT wor 


terrors could ever after remove. 1 
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ITHERTO we have ſeech the flates of 

Greece in conſtant fluctuation, different 
ſtates riſing, and others diſappearing, one petty 
people oppoſed to another, and both ſwallowed 
up by a third. Every city emerging from the 
ancient form of government which was originally 
impoſed upon it, and by degrees acquiring greater 
freedom. We have ſeen the introduQtion of writ- 
ten laws, and the benefits they produced, by giv- 
ing ſtability to government. 
During theſe ſtruggles for power among their 


neighbouring ſtates, and for freedom at home; 


the moral ſciences, the arts of eloquence, poetry, 
arms, were making a rapid progreſs among them, 
35 188 and 
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and. thoſe inſtitutions which they originally: bor- ' 
zowed. from the Egyptians, were every day re 
ceiving ſignal improvements. As Greece was noi 
compoſed of ſeveral ſmall republics bordering up- 
on each other, and differing in their lays, cha- 

racters, and cuſtoms, this was a continual ſource 

of emulation; and every city was not only deſirous 
of warlike ſuperiority, but alſo of excelling in all 
the arts of peace and refinement. '' Hence they 
were always under arms, and continually exer- 
ciſed in war, while their philoſophers and. poets: 
travelled from city to city, and by their exhorta- 
tions and ſongs, warmed them with a love of virer 
tue, and with an ardour for military glory. Theſe 
peaceful and military accompliſhments raiſed them 
to their higheſt pitch of grandeur, and they nd 
only vanted an enemy worthy of their arms to 
ſhew the world their ſuperiority. The Perſian 
monarchy, the greateſt at that time in the world, 
ſoon offered itſelf as their opponent, and the cons! 
teſt ended with its total ſubverſioun. 
But as Greece was continually changing not 
only its government, but its cuſtoms, as in one 
century it preſented a very different picture from 
what it offered in the preceding, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to take a ſecond. view of this confederacy of 
little republics previous to their conteſts with Per 
ha, as by comparing their ſtrength with"that af 
W F 3 thei 
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their opponent, we ſhall find, how, much wiſdom,; 
diſeipline, and valour, are ſuperior io numbers,: | 
Wealth, and oſtentation. Stan vat arm 
the oity of Athens, commanding the liitle ſtatẽ of. 
Attica, their whole dominions ſcarce: exceeding; 
the largeſt of our Engliſh counties in circumſe- 
rence. But what was wanting in extent was made 
up by the: citizens being inured to wary and im- 
prefſed with: the bigheſt ideas of. their u ſupe- 
rioriiy. Their oraiors, their philoſophers; and 
their poets, had already green, leſſons of polite - 
neſs to mankipd ; and their generals, though en- 
gaged only in petty conflitts with their neighbours, 
had begun to praftiſe: new ſtratagems in; war. 
There were three kinds of inhabitants in Athens; 
citizens, ſtrangers, and ſervants. Their number, 
uſually amounted to twenty- one thouſand citizens, 
ten thouſand ſtrangers, and from, Tory, 4 er. 
ſeore thouſand ſervants. 5x61) * 
A citizen could only be ſuch by digs or e | 
tion. To be a natural denizen of Athens, it was 
neceſſary to be born of a father and mother both 
Athenians, and both free, The people could con- 
fer the freedom of the city upon ſtrangers, and 
thoſe whom they had ſo adopted, enjoyed almoſt 
the ſame rights and privileges as the naturak citi- 
zens. The quality of citizen of Athens; was 
ä 4% ſometimes 
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ſothetimes granted in honour and- gratitude to 
thoſe who' merited well of the ſtate, as to Hippo - 
crates the phyſician ; and even kings ſometimes? 
canvaſſed"that title for themſelves and their chi. 
dren. When the young men attainedithe age of: 
twenty, they were enrolled upon the liſt o citi- 
zens, after having taken an oath, and in virtue of 
this they became members of the ſta tee. 
Strangers, or foreigners, who eame to ſetile at 
Athens for the ſake of commerce, or of evereiſing 
any trade, had no ſhare in government, nor votes 
in the aſſemblies of the people They put them 
ſelves under the protettion of ſome” citizen," and 
upon that account were obliged to render hin er 
tain duties and ſervices. They paid a yearly ti. 
bute to the fate of twelve drachmas, and in de- 
fault of payment were neee, ee 
to tele bac M e eech 
Of feryants, there were ſome free, andꝭ others 
ſlaves, who had been taken in war, or bought of)! 
ſuch as trafficked in them. The former were fre- 
men, who, through indigence, were driven to re 
ceive wages; and, while they were in-thig-ſatep: 
they had no vote in the aſſembly, Slaves were! 
abſolutely the property of their maſters; and, 2 
ſuch, were uſed as they thought proper. They 
were forbidden to wear \cloaths, or to cut their 
hair like their maſters, and, which indeed ĩs amas- 
F 4 ing, 
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ing, Solon excluded them from then pleaſutte or 
privilege. of pæderaſty, as if that had been ho- 
nourable. They were likewiſe debarred from 
- anointing or perfuming themſelves, and ſrom vor- 
ſhipping certain deities: they were not allowed ta 


be called by honourable names, and in moſt other 


| eſpedts were treaied as inferior animals. Their 
maſters ſtigmatized them, that is, branded chem 
with letters in the forehead, and elſewhere: how- 
ever, there was even an aſylum for ſlaves, where 
the bones of Theſeus had been interred; and that 
aſylum ſubſiſted for near two thouſand years. 
When flaves were treated with too much rigaur 
and inhumanity, they might bring their maſteriito 
juſtice; ho, if the fact were ſuſficiently proved, 
vere obliged to ſell them to another maſter. They 
could even ranſom themſelves againſt their maſter's 
conſent, when they had laid up money enough 
for that purpoſe ; for gut of what they got by 
their labour, after having paid a certaiu propor- 
tion to their maſter, they kept the remainder ſor 
diſpoſal . Private perſons, when they were ſatis- 
fied with their ſervices, often gave them their, li- 
berty t and when the neceſſity of the times obliged 
the. ſtate to make their greateſt levies, they were 
enrolled among the troops, and en thenge were 
WS: $224 DU} 7h ins 
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bes revenues of this city; according to Art- 
ſtophanes, amounted to two thoufand talent, 
about three hundred thouſand pounds of dur 9. 
ney. They were generally gathered from the 

taxes upon agriculture, the ſale of woods, the 
produce of mines, the contributions paid them 

by their allies; a capitation levied upon the inha- 
bitants of the country, as well natives as ſtrangers, 
and from fines laid upon different miſdemeanors. 
The application of theſe revenues was in paying 
the troops, both by land and ſea, building and 
fitting out-fleets, keeping up and repairing public 
buildings, templess walls, ports, and citadels. 
But in the decline of the republic, the greateſt 
part was conſumed in frivolous expences, games, 
feaſts, and ſhows, which. coſt immenſe ſums, and 
vere of no manner of utility to the ſtate. 
But the greateſt glory of Athens, was its being 
the ſchool and abode of polite learning, arts, and 
ſciences. The ſtudy of poetry, eloquence] phi- 
loſophy, and mathematics began there, and cute 
almoſt to their utmoſt perfection. The young 
people were firſt ſent to learn grammar under 
maſters who taught them regularly, and upon the 
principles of their own language. Eloquence was 
ſtudied with ſtill greater attention, as in that po- 
pular government it opened the way to the higheſt 
 omployments, To the ſtudy of rhetoric was an- 
1 
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nexed that of philoſophy, which compriſed all the 
ſciences ;. and in cheſe three were. many maſters, - 
very converſant, but, as is common, their /vanity. + 
Hill greater than their pretenſions. 1 tv No iv; 
All the, ſubordinate, ſtates of Greece ſeemed to 
make Athens the object of their imitation; and, 
though inſerior to it upon the whole, yet each 
produced great ſcholars, and remarkable warriors 
im its turn. Sparta alone took example from no 
ether, ſtate, but ſtill rigorouſly, attached to the in- 
Ritutions of its great lawgiver,. Lycurgus, it dif- 
dained all the arts of peace, which, while they 
poliſhed; ſerved. to encryate the mind: and formed 
only for war, looked forward to campaigns and 
batdles; as ſcenes of reſt and tranquillity All the 
laws of Sparta, and all the inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus, ſeemed to have. no other object than war:; 
all other employments, arts, polite learning, ſci - 
ences, trades, and even huſbandry, itſelf, were pro- 
bibited amongſt. them. The citizens of Bacedæe? 
mon were of two ſorts: thoſe who inhabited the 
city of Sparta, and who for that reaſon were called 
Spartans; and thoſe who inhabited the country 
dependent thereon. In the times of Lycurgus 
the Spartans amounted to nine thouſand men, the 
countrymen to thirty thouſand. This number was 
rather. diminiſhed than increaſed in ſucceeding + 


times, but it ſtill compoſed a, formidable body, 
that 


2 + 
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that often: gave dass to the reſt of Ortes. The" 


Spartan foldierd, properly fo called, were ccf. 
dered as che flower of the nation; and e mA 
judge of their eſtimation,” by te®anxiety che te. 
public expreſſed when three huridred of them were? 


once taken priſoners by the Athenians : 
But notwithſtanding the great valour of e 5 


Spartan ſtate; it was formed rather fof a defenfve 
than an offenſive war, They were always carefüf 
to ſpare the troops of their country,” and as the) 
had very little money, they were not in a tapa-" 


city to ſend ihelr armies upon diſtant expeditions.” 


The armies both of Sparta and Athens were 


compoſed of four ſorts of troops: citizens, Allie? 


mercenaries, and flaves. The greateſt number of 
troops in the two republics were compoſe of AER 
lies, -who were paid by the citizens who ſent them. 
Thoſe which received pay from "their employers 
were ſtyled mercenaries. The number of flaves 
attending on every army was very great, and the 
Helotes, in particular, were employed às tight” 
infantry. . ann eee bart Ennio 


The Greek infantry conſiſted of two kinds of 


ſoldiers; the one heavy armed, and carrying * K 
ſhields, ſpears, and ſeimitars; the other Mehr 
armed, carrying javelins, bows, and ſlings.” Theſe 
vere commonly placed in the front of the baide,” 
er upon the vage vw hoot their arrows, cr ung 
8 heir 
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their javelins and ſtones at the enemy, and then 
dart out occaſionally upon the retiring enemy: 
The Athenians were pretty much ſtrangers to 
cavalry, and the Lacedæmonians did not begin 
the uſe thereof ull afterſthe war with; Meſſene. 
They raiſed the in horſe principally in a ſmall; city 

not far from Lacedzman; called: Sciros, and they 
were always placed on the extremity of the left 

wing; which poſt they nee ee 
n r 1 e ori ini: in n 

But to recompenſe this: defeR, of. cavalry, :tbe 
W in naval affairs, had a great ſuperiority 
over all che ſtates; of Greece. às they had an 
extenſive ſca· coaſt, and as the profeſſion Of 

merchant was held reputable among them, their 
navy increaſed, and was at length — pa. 
erful to intimidate the fleets of Perſia. 

Such were the two ſtates, that in — meaſure. 
engrolled all the power of Greece to themſelves; . 
and, though ſeveral petty kingdoms ſtill held their 
governments in independence, yet they owed their 
ſafety to the mutual jealouſy of theſe powerful 
rivals, and always found ſhelter from the one 
againſt the oppreſſions of the ther. Indeed the | 
diſſimilarity of their habits, manners and educa- 
tion, ſerved as well to divide, theſe, two ſtates, as 
their political ambition. The Lacedæmonians j 
A were 


tempers haughtily ſullen and untractable. The 
Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable, 
chearful among each other, and humane to their 
inferiors; but they were reſtleſs, unequal; timo- 
rous friends, and capricious protectors. From 


hence neither republic could ſufficiently win over 


the ſmaller ſtates of Greece to their intereſts3 
and, although their ambition would not ſuffer the 
country to remain in repoſe, yet their obvious 


dominion. Thus the mutual jealouſy of theſe 


Rates kept them both in conſtant readineſs ſor 


wur, while their common defects 1 the leſſer 
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T was in in pad Athens and Sparta, 
and of the leſſer ſtates, their neighbours that 
the Perſian monarchy began to intereſt itſelf in 
their diſputes, and made itſelf an umpire in their 


contentions 
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were ſevere; and ſeemed to have ſomething al- 
moſt brutal in their character. A government too 
rigid, and à life tob laborious; rendered their 


defects were always a bar to the ſpreading their 


. 
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contentions for liberty, only to ſeiae upon ihe li- 
berties of all. It has been already related, that 
Hippias being beſieged in Athens, and his chil- 
dren being taken priſoners, in order to releaſe 
them, he conſented to abdicate the ſovereign 
power, and to leave the domiaions of Athens in 
fe days. Athens, however, in recovering it 
liberty, did not enjoy chat tranquillity which free- 
dom is thought to beſtow. Io of the favourite 
citizens, Caliſthenes, a favourite of the people, 
and Iſagoras, who was ſupported by the rich, be- 
gan to contend for that power which they had but 
a little while before joined in depreſſing. The 
former, who was become very popular, made an 
alteration in the form of their eſtabliſnment; and 
inſtead of four tribes, whereof they before con- 
ſiſted,. enlarged their number to ten. He alſo in- 
ſtituted the manner of giving votes by Oſtraciſm, 
as it was called. The manner of performing this 
was for every freeman not under fixty years old, 
to give in a name of ſome citizen, whoſe. power 
or fortune had, in his opinion, become dangetous 
to the ſtate, written upon a title, or oyſter-ſhell 
(from whence the method of voting had its name) 
and he upon whom the majority ſell, was pronounced 
baniſhed ſor ten years. Theſe laws, evidently cal- 
culated to increaſe the power of the people, vere 
ſo diſpleaſing to Iſagoras, that, rather than ſub- 

Pe mit, 


who undertook to eſpouſe his quarrel. In fut, 
the Lacedæmonians only wanted a favourable pre- 
text for leſſening and deſtroying the power of A 
thens, which; in conſequence of the command of 
' the oracle, they had ſo lately reſcued from ty. 
ronny. Cleomenes, therefore, availing himſelf of 
che divided fate of the city, entered Athens, and 
procured the baniſhment of Caliſthenes, with'ſe- 
ven hundred families more, who had ſided with 
him in the late commotions. Not content with 
this, he endeavoured to new model the ſtare but 
being ſtrongly oppoſed” by the ſenate, he "ſeized 
upon the citadel, from whence, however, in "two 
days he was obliged to retire. Caliſthenes per- 
eiving the enemy withdrawn, returned with his 
followers, and finding it vain to make any farther 
attempts fot 2 reſtored the Neger a 
ſettled by Solon,” Mos 21099 
* — the Lacedancrifins repens. 
ing the ſervices they had rendered their rival ſtate, 
and perceiving the impoſture of the oracle, by 
which they were thus impelled to att againſt" their 
. own intereſts; began to think of reinſtating Hip- 
pias on the throne. But, previous to their at- 
tempt, they judged it prudent to conſult the ſub- 
ordinate ſtates of Greece, and to ſee what hopes 
"_ had of their concurrence and approbation. 

Nothing 


mit; he had recourſe to Cleomenes king of Spare, 
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was received by the deputies of the ſtates of 
utmoſt indignation at the deſign, and ſeemed aſto- 
niſhed that the Spartans, ho were the avowed 
enemies of tyrants, ſhould thus eſpouſe the. inte- 
reſts of one noted for cruelty. and uſurpation. 
ments, and the Lacedæmonians, covered with con- 
fuſion and remorſe, abandoned __ 1 | 
cauſe for ever after. — 

Hippias being thus rodrated.imbiobopes _ 
citing the Greeks to ſecond his pretenſions, was 
reſolved to have recourſe to one who was conſi- 
dered as a much more powerful patron. Where- 
fore, taking his leave of the Spartans, he applied 
himſelf to Artaphernes, governor of Sardis ſor 
the king of Perſia, whom he endeavoured by 
every art to engage in a war againſt Athens. He 

repreſented to him the divided ſtate of the city, 
he enlarged upon its riches, and the happineſs of 
its ſituation for trade. He added the eaſe with 
which it might be taken, and the glory that would 
attend ſucceſs. Influenced by theſe motives, the 
pride and the avarice of the Perſian court were 
inflamed, and nothing was ſo ardently fought as 


the . of a diſpute with the Athenians. When, - 
therefore, 
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therefore, that city ſent to the Perſian: court to 
pias deſerved no countenance from ſo great a peo- 
ple; the anſwer returned was, That i the Athes 
their king. Athens having ſo lately thrown» oft 
the yoke, had too lively a ſenſe of its paſt cala- 
mities to accept ſafety upon ſuch baſe conditions} 
and reſolved to ſuffer the laſt extremity rajhet 
than open their gates to a tyrant, When Arta« 
phernes, therefore, demanded the reſtoration of 
Hippias, the Athenians boldly returned him a 
downright and abſolute refuſal. From Anne ple 
the war between Greece and Perſia, one of d 
moſt glorious, and the moſt remarkable that ever 
graced the annals of kingdoms. 
But there were more cauſes than one W 
to make a breach between theſe powerful nations, 
and producing an irreconcileable averſion for 
each other. The Greek colonies of Ionia, Eolia, 
and Caria, that were ſettled for above five hun- 
dred years in Aſia Minor, were at length ſubdued 
by Crœſus king of Lydia; and he, in turn, ſink- 
ing under the power of Cyrus, his conqueſts of 
courſe fell in with the reſt of his doniinions. The 
Perſian monarch, thus poſſeſſed of a very exten- 
ſive territory, placed governors over the ſeveral 
cities that were thus ſubdued; and as men bred 
. I. G up 
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| up -in-a deſpotie court, 3 10 

| imitate the example ſet them at home, it is pro- 

bable they abuſed their power. Be this as it may, 

in all the Greek cities they were called Tyrants; 

and as theſe litile ſtates had not yet loſt all idea 

of freedom, they took every opportunity to reco - 

ver their liberty, and made many bold, but un- 

ſucceſsful ſtruggles in that glorious cauſe. {The 

Ionians particularly, who bore, the greateſt, ſway. 

among them, let no occaſion ſlip which promiſed 

the ſmalleſt hopes of ſhaking off the Perſian yok. 

4 That which favoured their deſigns upon the 
3 preſent occaſion, was the expedition of Darins 

| into Scythia, into which country he ſent @ numer» 

ous army, laying a bridge over the river Iſter ſor 

that purpoſe. The Ionians were appointed to 

guard this important paſs, but were adviſed hy 


10 


4 J | Miliiades, whom we ſhall afterwards find perform 
„ l ing nobler exploits, to break down the bridge, 
=_ and chus cut off the Perſian retreat. The Ioni- 
. ans, however, rejected his counſel, and Darius re- 
1 | | turned with his army into Europe, where he add- 
* ed. Thrace and Macedon to the number of his 
= conquelds. +4; + 6 » © neo 


Hiſtizus, Su tyrant 100. —— — perſon 
who oppoſed the advice of Miltiades. Being ol 
an ambitious and intriguing} diſpoſition, hae was 


* willing to leſſen the merit of all his oontempora- 
4 99 n 6 ries, 
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ries, in order to enhance his own," But he was 
deceived in his expeftations of ſucceſs j from 
theſe ſchemes Darius juſtly ſuſpegting his fidelity, 
took him with him to Suſa, under pretence of 
uſing his friendſhip and advice, but in reality of” 
preventing his future machinations at home! But 
Hiſtiæus ſaw too clearly the cauſe of his deten- 
tion, which he regarded as a ſpecious impriſonꝰ 
ment, and therefore took every opportunity ot 
ſeeretly exciting the Ionians to a revolt, hoping, 
chat himſelf nee e — * n 
to reaſ on 

Ariſtagoras was at that time this par thy: 8 
puty at Miletus, and received the inſtructions of 
bis maſter to ſtir up the Ionian cities to revols © 
with the utmoſt alacrity. In fad, from a late 
failure of this general upon Naxos, his credit was 
ruined at the Perſian court, and no other alterna : 
tive remained for him, but to comply with the 
advice of Hiſtiæus in ſtirring up a revolt, and 
„ e eee head 2 | 
confederacy.'' 

The firſt ſtep een wok to e the 
affeftions of the Ionians, was to throw up his 
power in Miletus, where he was deputy,” and to 
reinſtate that little place in all its former freedom. 
He then made a journey through all Ionia, where, 
by his example, his credit, and perhaps his me- 

6 2 naces, 


— 
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naces, he induced every other governor to imi- 
tate his example. They all complied! the more 
chearfully, as the Perſian power finte the check 
it had received in Stythia, was the leſs able to 
puniſh their revolt, or to protect them in their 
continued attachment. Having thus united all 
"theſe little ſtates by the conſciouſneſs of one com- 
mon offence, he then threw off the maſlæ, declar- 
ing himfelf at the head of the confederacy,” and 
bid defiance to the power of Perſi : 
Jo enable himſelf to carry on the war with more 
vigour, he went in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year to Lacedæmon, in order to engage that 
Rate in his intereſts, and engage it in à war with 
à power that ſeemed every day to threaten the 
general liberty of Greece. Cleomenes was at 
that time king of Sparta, and to him Ariſtagoras 
applied for aſſiſtance, in what he repreſented as 
the common cauſe. He repreſented to him, that 
the Ionjans and Lacedæmonians were country- 
men; that it would be ſor the honour of Sparta 
to concur with him in the deſign he had formed 
of : reſtoring the Ionians to liberty; that the Per- 
ſians were enervated by luxury; that their riches 
would ſerve to reward the conquerors, while no- 
thing was ſo eaſy as their overthrow. Conſidering 
the preſent ſpirit of the Ionians, it would not be 
difficult, he ſaid, for the victorious Spartans to 
3 by carry 
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carry their arms even to the gates of Sula, "the 
metropolis of the Perſian empire, and thus give ef 
laws to thoſe who preſumed to call tbemſelves we 
ſovereigns of the world. Cleomenes deſired time 
to conſider this propoſal ; and, being bred. up in 
Spartan ignorance, demanded how far it was from 
the Ionian ſea to Suſa? Ariftagoras, without cop 
ſidering the tendency of the queſtion, anſwered, 
that it might be a journey of three months. Cleo- 
menes made no anſwer, but turning his back upon 
ſo great an adventurer, gave orders, that before 
ſun-fet he ſhould quit the city. Still, however; 
Ariſtagoras followed him: to his houſe, and finding 
the inefficacy of his eloquence, tried what his of- 
fers of wealth could do. He at firſt offered him 
ten talents, he then raiſed the ſum to fifteen; 
and it is unknown what effect ſuch a large ſum 
might” have had upon the Spartan, had not bis 
daughter, a child of nine years old, who was ac- 
cidentally preſent at the propoſal, cried out, Fly 
father;/or this ſtranger will corrupt you. This ad- 
vice given in the moment of ſuſpenſe, prevailed; 
Cleomenes refuſed his bribes, and Ariſtagoras 
went to ſue at other cities, where eloquence was 
more honoured, and wealth more alluring. 
Athens was a city where he expected a more 
favourable reception. Nothing could be more 
1 for his intereſts than his arrival at the 
G 3 very 
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abe from the ——— their tyrant, or 
to fear the conſequences of their diſobediencel 
The Athenians were at that time all in an uproar 
and the propoſal of Ariſtagoras met with the moſt 
favourable reception. It was much eaſier to im- 
poſe upon a multitude than a ſingle perſon. The 
whole body of citizens engaged immediately ta 
furniſh twenty ſhips to aſſiſt his deſigns; add to 
theſe, the Eretrians and Euberans added five more. 
 Ariſtagoras, thus ſupplied, reſolved to att with 
vigour; and having collected all his forces toge- 
ther, fet ſail for Epheſus; where, leaving his fleet, 
be entered the Perſian frontiers; and marched by 
land to Sardis, the capital city of Lydia. Ana- 
phernes, who reſided there as the Perſian viceroy, 
finding the city untenable, reſolved to ſecure him- 
ſelf in the citadel, which: he knew could; not ea- 
ſily be forced. As moſt. of the houſes of this 
city were built with reeds, and conſequently, very 
combuſtible, one of the houſes being ſet on fire, 
by an Ionian ſoldier, the flames quickly ſpread to 
all the reſt. Thus the whole town was quickly 
reduced to aſhes, and numbers of ihe inhabitants 
were ſlain. But the Perſians were ſoon avenged. for 
this unneceſſary cruelty ; / for either recovering 
themſelves from their former panic, or being rein- 
| on 1 the Lydians, "yu charged the Ionians 


in 
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in a body, and drovo them, back with 

ter. Nor was the, purſuit, diſcontinuedjeven,as 
ber as Epheſus, , where tbe ;yanguiſhed and) the 
victors arriving together, a great carnage enſued; 
and but a ſmall part of. the routed army eſcaped, 
which took ſhelter aboard the fleet, or in the 
neighbouring cities. Other defeats followed; a 
this. The Athenians, intimidated with ſuch a 
commencement of illi ſucceſs, could not be pers 
ſuaded to continue the war. The Cyprians were 
obliged once more to ſubmit to the Perſian yoke. 
The Ionians loſt; moſt of their towns one after 
the other, and Ariſtagoras flying into: Thrace, was 
cut off by the inhabitants with all his forces. 
In the mean time, Hiſtiæus, who. was the ori- 
ginab cauſe of all theſe misfortunes, finding that 
he began to be ſuſpeRed- in Perſia, left that court 
under a pretence of going to quell thoſe troubles; 
which he had all along ſecretly fomented; but his 
duplicity of conduct rendered him now ſuſpieious 
to either party. Artaphernes, the Perſian vice- 
roy, plainly accuſed him of treachery, While bis 
own Milefians refuſed to admit him as their maſ- 
ter. Thus wavering, uncertain, and not knowing 
where to turn, having picked up a few ſcattered 
remains of the routed armies, he fell in with Har- 


pagus, one of the Perfian';generals, who. routed 
his forces,” and made Hiſtiæus himſelf a: priſoner. 
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Being ſent to Artaphernes, that inhuman com- 
mander immediately cauſed him to be; crucihed;/ 
and ordered his head to be ſent to Darius, WhO 
received the preſent with that diſguſt which evi- 
denced his ſuperior humanity. He wept over it 
with a friendly ſorrow, and ordered chat it ſnould 
receive honourable interm ent. 
In the mean time, the affairs of the Ionian con- 
federacy every day became more deſperate. The 
Perſian generals, finding that Miletus was the 
city which they chiefly depended on, reſolved to 
march thither with all their forces; concluding} 
that having carried that city, all the reſt would 
ſubmit of courſe, The lonians having intelli- 
gence of this defign, determined in a general a- 
ſembly, to make no oppoſition by land, where the 
Perſians were too powerful; but to fortify Miles 
tus, and exert all their efforts by ſea, where they 
hoped ſor the advantage, from their ſuperior ſxill 
in naval evolutions. They accordingly aſſembled 
a fleet. of three hundred ſhips at a little iſland 
over againſt Miletus, and on the ſuperiority of 
this fleet they placed their whole reliance. But 
the Perſian gold effected what their arms wete 
unable to compaſs. ,, Their emiſſaries having ſe- 
cretly debauched the greateſt part of the conſe- 
derates, and engaged them to deſert ; when the 
two. fleets came to engage, the ſhips. of Samos, 

| ik Leſbos, 
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returned to their own country Thus theres 
mainiug part of the fleet, which did not amoutit 
to more than nnn 
powered, and almoſt totally deſtroyed. . 
Aſter this the city of Miletus was beſieged, and 
was eaſily taken. All the other vities, as well n 
che continent as among the iſlands, were forced 
to return to their duty. Thoſe who continued 
obſtinate were treated with great ſeverity. The 
handſomeſt of the young men were choſen: to 
ſerve in the king's palace, and the young women 
were all ſent into Perſia. Thus ended the revolt 
of the Ionians, which continued fix years from its 
firſt breaking out under Ariſtagoras, and this was 
the third time the Ionĩans were obliged to undergo 
the yoke of foreign dominion; for they inhe- 
rited a natural love * VEE 
Greeks were known to poſſeſs: ae 

The Perſians, having thus ſubdued the OY 
part of Aſia Minor, began to look towards Eu- 
rope; as offering conqueſts worthy their ambition. 
The aſſiſtance given the Ionians by the Athenian 
fleet, and the refuſal of that ſtate to admit Hip- 
pias as their king, the taking of Sardis, and "the 
contempt they teſtified for the Perſian” power, 
were all ſufficient motives for' exciting the reſent- 
ment of that empire, and for marking out all 

Greece 
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Greece for :deftruftion; Darius, thereſore, in the 
twenty-eighüh year of his reign; having recalled 
all his other generals, ſent Mardonius the ſon of 
Gobryas, a young nobleman who had lately mar- 
ried one of the. king's daughters, to command in 
chief, throughout all the maritime parts of Aſia; 
aul, particularly, to revenge the burning of Sar - 
dis. This was an offence which that monarch 
ſeemed peculiarly to reſent; and from the time 

of that contlagration, he had given orders for ono 
of has attendants every time he fat down to table, 
to cry out, remember the Athenians 14h 
Mardonius, willing to ſegond his maſter's aniy 
malay; quickly paſſed into Thrace at the head of 
a large army, and ſo terrified the inhabitants of 
that country, that they yielded implicit obedience 
to his power. From thence he ſet ſai} for Mace - 
donia, but his fleet attempting to double the Cape 
of Mount Athos, in order to gain the coalts, of 
that: country, were attacked by ſo. violent a tem: 
peſt, that upwards of three hundred ſhips werg 
ſunk, and above twenty thouſand men periſhed in 
che fea, His land army, chat took the longeſt 
way about, met, at the ſame time, with equal diſ- 
treſſes. For being encampediin a place of no ſe- 
curity, the Thracians attacked them by night, and 
made a great ſlaughter among the enemy. Mar- 
donius himſelf was wounded, and finding his army 
unable 
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unable to maintain the field, he feturned to the 
Perſian court covered with grief and 
having miſcarried both by ſea and land. 
But the ill ſucceſs of one or two campaigns was 
not faſſicient bo abe the relcumnomt, or the ar- 
dour of the king of Perſia. Poſſeſſed as he way 
of refources almoſt inexhauſtible; wealth without 
end, and armies that ſeemed to increaſe from de · 
feat, he only grew more determined from every 
repulſe, and doubled his preparations in propor- 
tion to his former failures. He now perceived 
that the youth and inexperience of Mardonius 
were unequal to ſo great an undertaking; be, 
therefore, diſplaced him, and appointed two ge : 
nerals, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, the ſon 
of him who was late governor of Sardis, in his 
ſtead,” His thoughts were earneſtly bent on at- 
tacking Greece with all his forces; he wifned to 
take a ſignal revenge upon Athens, which he con- 
ſidered as the principal cauſe of the late revolt in 
Ionia: beſides, Hippias was fit near him to 
warm his ambition, and keep his reſentment alive. 
Greece, he ſaid, was now an objett for ſuch a con · 
queror; the world had long beheld it wich an eye 
of admiration, and if not ſoon humbled, it might 
in time rann even N. I * . 
world. 
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Thus excited by every motive of ambition and 
revenge, Darius reſolved to bend all his attention - 
to a war with Greece. He had in the beginning 
of his reign ſeniſpies with one Democedes, a Greck 
phyſician, as their conductor, to bring him infor - 
mation with reſpe& to the ſtrength and fituation 
of all the ſtates of Greece. This (ſecret deputa- 
tion failed; he was, therefore, willing once more 
to ſend men under the character of heralds; to 
denounce his reſentment; and, at the ſame time, 
to learn how the different ſtates of the country 
ſtood affected towards him. The form uſed by 
the Perſians, when they expected ſubmiſſion from 
leſſer ſtates, was to demand earth and water in the 
monarch's name, and ſuch as refuſed were to be 
conſidered as oppoſers of the Perſian power. On 
the arrival, therefore, of the heralds amongſt the 
Greeks, many of the cities, dreading the Perſian 
power, complied with their demands.” The Egi- 
netans, withifome of the iſlands alſo, yielded up a 

ready ſubmiſſion; and almoſt all but Athens and 
Sparta, were contented to nen their liberties 
tor ſafcty. | u 
But theſe two noble e bravely difdained 
to acknowledge the Perſian power; they had felt 
the beneſits of freedom, and were reſolved to 
maintain it to the laſt. Inſtead therefore of of- 
tering up earth and water as demanded; they 
threw 
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threw the heralds, the öne into à well the dther 
into a ditch, and adding mockery to inſult, deſired 
them to take earth and water from thence.” Thls 
they probably did to cut off all hopes of a recon- 
eiliation, and to leave n. nen er 
ance and deſpair. — 1 4 n n 
Nor were the Athenians Wee — 
rage, but reſolved alſo to-puniſh the Eginetans, 
- who, by a baſe ſubmiſſion tothe Perſian power, 
had betrayed the common cauſe of Greece. They 
accordingly repreſented the affair to the Spartans, 
with all its aggravating circumſtances, and height- 
ened with that eloquence ſor which they vere 
famous. Before ſuch judges, it was not likely 
that cowardice} or timidity would: find many de- 
fenders; the Spartans immediately gave judg- 
ment againſt the people of Ægina, and ſent Cleo- 
menes, one of their kings, to apprebend the au- 
thors' of ſo baſe a conceſſion.) The people of 
gina, however, refuſed to deliver them, undet 
pretence that Cleomenes came without his col- 
league. This colleague was Demaratus, who had 
himſelf ſecretly furniſhed them with that excuſe. 
As ſoon as Cleomenes was returned to Sparta, in 
order to be revenged on Demaratus for chus coun- 
teracting the demands of his country, he endea- 
voured to get him depoſed, as not being of the 
8 ſamily. In fact, Demaratus was born only 
ell ſeven 
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ſeven months after marriage, and this was fuß- 
re many to be a fufficient proof of his bad 
This accuſation, therefore, being revived: 
the Fytien oracle was appointed to determine 
the controverſy; and the prieſteſs being private? 
ſuborned by Cleomenes, an anſwer was given 
againlt his colleague juſt as he had dictated. De- 
maratus thus being illegitimate, and unable to en- 
dure fo groſs an injury, baniſned himſelf from his 
country, and retired to Darius, ho received him 
with great friendſhip; and gave him à conſider- 
able ſettlement in Perſia. He vas ſucteeded in 
the throne by Leotychides, Who concurring wun 
the views'of Cleomenes, puniſhed the Eginetans, 
by placing ten of their moſt guilty citizens in'the'/ 
hands of the Athenians; while Cleomenes, "ſome 
time after, being detected of having faborned the 
prieſteſs, New himſelf in a fit of deſpair, © 
On the other hand, the Æginetans complained | 
of the ſeverity of their treatment; but finding no 
likelihood of redreſs, they reſolved to obtain that * 
juſtice by force which was refuſed to their ſuppli- 


cations. Accordingly, they intercepted an Athe- 
nian ſhip, which in purſuance of an annual cuf- 


tom ever ſince the times of Theſeus, was going 
to Delos to offer ſacrifice. This produced a na- 
val war between theſe two ſtates; in which, aſter 


a Nn of fortunes, the EÆginetans were worſted, 
and 
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and che Athenians poſſeſſed themſolves of the fav. . 
vereignty of the ſeas. Thus .thaſe civil diſconds,. 
vhich {cemed- at firſt (0 fayoyr.the deſigns, of the, * 
common enemy. turned out to the general: vy, 
iage of Greece. Fox the Athenians thus acquirr 1, 
ing great power at ſea, were. put in a capacity o 7 
facing the Perſian fleets, and of cutting off thoſe. 
ſupplies which were ugg Ts 10 thai 
armies, by land. \ A : ” 4 
In /the, mean time, the preparations. on both, 
ſides for a general war, were carried on with be 
greateſt animoſity and diſpatch. Darius ſent away 
his generals, Datis and Artapbernes, whom he had 
appointed in the room of Mardonius, to what be 
ſuppoſed à certain conqueſt. They were bar., 4 
niſhed with, a fleet of fix, hundred ſhips, and an 
army of an, hundred. and twenty thouſand men z. 
their inſtruttions were, to give up Athens. and | 
Eretria, a licle city which bad joined inthe league 
againſt him; to be plundered; to burn all the . 
houſes and temples of both, and to lead away all | 
the inhabitants into ſlavery. The, country was to 
be laid deſolate, and the army was provided with _ 
a ſuficient ſupply of chains and ſetters for t. | 
ing the conquered nations. N | 
To. oppoſe this formidable invaſion, the Ather 
nians had only their courage, their animoſity, 
their dread of ſlavery, their diſcipline, and about 


ten 
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ten thouſand men. Their civih, commotions with 
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che other ſtates of Greece had given them a ſpi- 
Fit of war and ſtratagem, while the genius of their 


| citizens, continually excited and, exerciſed, was 


arrived at the higheſt pitch, and fitted them for 
every danger. Athens had long, been refining,in 
all thoſe arts which qualifies a ſtate to extend, or 
to enjoy conqueſt; every citizen was a ſtateſman 
and a general, and every ſoldier conſidered him 
ſelf as one of the bulwarks of bis country. But 
in this little ſtate, from whence: firſt flowed. all 
thoſe improvements that have ſince adorned. and 
civilized ſociety, there W at that time three men 


who were conſidered as ſuperiors to all the, reſt, 
all remarkable for their abilities in war, and their 


integrity in peace; for thoſe qualifications that 
are fitted to advance the glory of ſtates, or pro- 
cure the happineſs of the individual. 

Of theſe Miltiades, as being the moſt experi- 
enced, was at that time the moſt known. He was 
the fon of Cimon, and nephew of Miltiades, an 
illuſtrious Athenian, who accepted the government 
of the Dolonci, a people of the Thraſian Cher- 
ſoneſus. Old Miltiades dying without iſſue, he 
was ſucceeded in his government by Steſagoras 
his nephew; and he alſo dying, young Miltiades 
was choſen as his ſucceſſor, He was appointed 


to that government the ſame year that Darius un- 
dertook 


denbok his unſueceſiful expedition again "the 


Scythlans. He vas obliged to attend that prince 
2s far as the Iſter, with what ſhipping he was able 
to ſupply; but ever eager to throw off the Per- 
ſian yoke, it was he who adviſed the Lonians to 
deſtroy the bridge, and leave the army of Darius 
to its fate, When the affairs of the continent 
began to decline, Miltiades, rather than ſive i in 
dependence, reſolved to return once more to 
Athens; and thither he returned with five ſhips, 
which vere all that remained of _ ſhattered 
At the ſame time, two other citizens, younger 
than Miltiades, began to diſtinguiſh themſelves at 
Athens, namely, Ariftides and Themiſtocles. Theſe 
were of very different diſpoſitions ; but from this 
difference reſulted the greateſt advantages to their 
country. Themiſtocles was naturally inclined to 
a popular government, and omitted nothing that 
could render him agreeable to the people, or 
gain him friends. His complaiſance was bound- 
lefs, and his defire to oblige, ſometimes out-ſtepped 
the bounds of duty. His partiality was often 
conſpicuous. Somebody talking with him once 


on the ſubjeR, told him he would make an _ 


lent magiſtrate if he had more impartiality: God 


forbid, replied he, har] hows eee 
TIE I ENT; EN bunal 
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lic good was the great ſpring of all his actions, 
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burial where my friends yours —_ more n 
than. flrangers. Deren Dun en 
Ariſtides was as e Juſtice and 
integrity. Being a favourer of ariſtocracy; in 

imitation of Lycurgus, he was friendly, but never 
at the expence of juſtice. In ſeeking honours) 
he ever declined the intereſts of his friends, left 
they ſnhould, in turn, demand his intereſt, When his 
duty was to be impartial. The love of the pub- 


and with that in view no difficulties could daunt, 
no ſucceſs or elevation exalt him. On all oce#& 
fions he preſerved his uſual calmneſs of demper, 
being perſuaded that he was entirely his coun- 
try's; and very little his own. One day when an 


aQtor, was repeating ſome lines from Æſchylus on 


the ſtage, coming to a paſſage vhich : deſcribed iu 
man as not deſiring to appear honeſt, but to be 
ſo, the whole audience caſt their eyes on Ariſti- 
des, and applied the paſſage. In the adminiſtra- 
tion of public offices, his whole aim was to per- 


form his duty without any oa of n 
himſelf. | 


Such were the charaers of the illuſtrious Aths- 
nians that led the councils of the ſtate, when Da- 
rius turned his arms againſt Greece. Theſe in- 
ſpired their fellow-citizens with a noble confidence 
in che juſtice of their cauſe, and made all the 


preparations 
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preparations againſt the coming jnvaſion that pru- 
dence and deliberateè valour could, ſuggeſt. In 
the menn time, Datis and Artaphernes led on 
their numerous forces towards Europe; and af. 
ter having made themſelves maſters of the iſlands 
in: the Ægean ſex without any oppoſition, they 
turned their courſe towards Eretria, that city which 
had formerly aſſiſted the lonians iti their- revdlt. 
The Eretrians, now driven to the laſt extremity, 
ſaw no hopes of metting-the enemy in the field: 
wherefore they ſent back four thoulair men that 
the-Athenians had ſupplied them with. and re- 


ſolved; patiently to ſtand a ſiege. Fot fx days 
the Perſians attempted to ſtorm the city; and were 


repulſed with loſs ; but on the ſeventh, che city; 
by the treachery of ſore: of the principal .inha- 
bitants, being betrayed 1 into their hands; they en! 
tered, plundered, and burned it. The inhabi- 
tants were put in chains, and ſent as the firſt-fruits 
of war to the Perſian monarch; but he, contrary 
to their expeRation, treated the with great le- 
nity, and gave them a village in the cointry of 
Cifla for their reſidence, where Apollonius Tya- 
neeus found their — {ix bandred years 
after. : 
After ſuth Plecidid ſucceſs at Eretria, nothing 
now remained but the apparently 'eafy conqueſt 
of Greece. Hippias, the expelled tyrant of Athens, 
| H 2 ſtill 


"Riu — * Perkin * * led them 
"by the ſafeſt marches into the heart of the coun- 
\try ; at length, fluſhed with victory, and certain 
ol ſucceſs, he conducted them to the plains; of | 
: Marathon, a fertile valley but ten miles diſtant 
from Atbens. From thence they ſent to ſummon 
the citizens, acquainting them with the fate f 
Eretria, and informing them that not a ſingle in- 
| Habitant had eſcaped their vengeance.  , But, the 
"Athenians were not to be intimidated by any vi- 
einity of danger. They had ſent indeed to Sparta 
to implore ſuccours againſt the common enemy, 
which were granted without deliberation; but the 
ſuperſtition, of the times rendered their aſſiſtance 
ineffektual; for it was an eſtabliſhed law, among 
the Spartans, not to begin a march before the full 
moon. They applied alſo to other ſtates, but 
they were too much awed by the power of Perſia 
to move in their defence. An army of an, hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men, exulting 1 in the 
midſt of their country, was too formidable for. A 
weak, and jealous confederacy to oppoſe. The 
inhabitants of Platea alone furniſhed them vith a 
thouſand foldiers, and they were left to find. all 
other aſſiſtance in their courage and their deſpair... 
In this extremity they were obliged to arm their 
tie for the ſafety of all, and their forces thus 
united, amount to but ten thouſand men. Hoping 
therefore 


2 „ 
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therefore 18 GS N ft ht SIE Se they 
"wanted in power, ey placed. el whole army 
under the condutt of ten generals, of whom Mu- 
tiades was chief, and of theſe « eac cb was to hade 
the command of the troops day DEI in regular 
ſucceſſion, | An arrangement in itſelf lo 8 
milfing, was ſtill more embarraſſed by che gene- 
rals themſelves di ſputing whether they ſhould . | 

ard a battle, or wait the approach of the enemy . 
| within the walls. - The latter opinion ſeemed for 
a while to prevail; it was urged, that it would he 
ralhneſs itſelf to face ſo powerful and well ap- 
pointed an army with an handful of men. It was 
alledged, that the ſoldiers would gather courage 
from their ſecurity behind their walls, and that the 
| forces of Sparta without, might make a diverſion 
in caſe of a ſally from within. Miltiades, how- 
ever, declared for the. contrary opinion, and ſhewed 
that the only means to exalt the courage of their 
own troops, and to ſtrike a terror into thoſe of 
the enemy, was, to advance boldly toward them 
with an air of confidence and deſperate intrepi- 
dity. Ariſtides alſo ſtrenuouſſy embraced this 
opinion, and exerted all his maſculine eloquence 
to bring over the reſt. The queſtion being put, 
when the ſuffrages came to be taken, the opinions 
were equal on either ſide of the argument. It 
now therelore remained for Callimachus, the Po- 
H 3 lemarch, 
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" lewarch, who had a Tight of voting as well as the 
ten commanders, to give his opinion, and decide 
bie important debate, It Was to him Miltiades 
_ addrefſed himſelf with. the utmoſt earneſtneſs, al- 
Jedging, that the fate of his country was bow m. 
his power; that his ſingle vote was to determine 
. whether his country ſhould, be enſlaved or fee; 
"that his fame might now, by a ſingle word, be 
"made equal to that of Harmodius and Ariſtogi- 
"ton, who were the authors of Athenian liberty. 
If, ſaid he, we decline a battle, I foreſee ſome 
great diſſenſion will ſhake the fidelity of the anny, 
and induce them to a compliance with the Medes: 
but if we fight before corruption inſinuates {ſelf 
into the hearts of the Athenians, we may hope, 
from the equity of the gods, to obtain the vit- 
_tory. Thus exhorted, Callimachus did not long 
debate, hut gave his voice in favour of an open 
. engagement ; and Miltiades, thus ſeconded, pre- 
pared to marſhal up his little army for the ern 
encounter. 

| In the mean time it appeared, G1 ſo many 
| leaders commanding in ſucceſſion, only ſerved to 
perplex and counteraQ each other. Ariſtides 
perceived that a command which changes every 
day, mult be, incapable of projecting any uniform 
z tleſign; he therefore gave it as, his opinion, that 
1 Was necęlſary to imveſt the whole power in one 
; | ſingle 
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Gngle perſon, and to induce his colleagues to con. 
ſorm, be himſelf ſet the firſt example of zeſigna- 
tion. When the day came on which it was his 
turn to command, he reſigned it to Miltiades as 


the,more able and experienced general, while the 
other commanders, warmed by ſo generous a pre- 


terence followed his example. 

M.iltiades, thus veſted in the ſupreme command. 
which was now the poſt of higheſt danger, like an 
experienced. general, endeayoured, by the advan- 
tage of his ground, to make up for his deficiency 
in ſtrength and numbers. He was ſenſible, * 
by extending his front to oppoſe the enemy, he 
muſt weaken it too much, and give their denſe 
body the advantage. He therefore drew up his 


army at the foot of a mountain, ſo that the ene - 


my ſhould not ſurround him or charge him in the 
rear. On the flanks on either fide he cauſed 
large trees to be thrown, which were cut down for 


that purpoſe, and theſe ſerved to guard him from 


the Perſian cavalry, that generally wheeled on ihe 
flank / in the heat of an engagement. 

Datis, on his ſide, was ſenſible of this advan- 
tageous diſpoſition; but relying on his ſuperiority 
of numbers, and unvilling to wait till the Spar- 


tan reinforcements ſhould arrive, he determined 


to engage, And now was to be fought the firſt 


great battle which the Greeks had eyer engaged 


H 4 in. 
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in. It was not like any af their former. civil conde 
teſts, ariſing from jealouſy; and terminating ir 
an eaſy accommodation : it was a batte thatb was 
to he decided with the. greateſt monarch: of the 
earth, with the moſt numerous army that had been 
hitberio ſeen in Europe; This was an engaget 
ment that was to decide. the. liberty of Greece; 
and, what was of infinitely. greater moment, the 
future progreſs of refinement among mankind- 
Upon the event of this. battle, depended the come 
plexion which the manners of the Weſt were heres! 
after to aſſume, whether they were to adopt Afivis 
atic cuſtoms with their conquerors, or to go on in 
modelling themſelves upon Grecian 'refinementsj 
as was afterwards the caſe. This therefore may 
be conſidered as one of the moſt important batthegn 
that ever was fought, and the event was as little 
to be expected as the ſueceſs was glorious. 
The ſignal was no ſooner given than the Athe⸗ 
nians, without waiting the Perſian onſet, ruſhed 7 
in upon their ranks with deſperate rapidity, as if 
whally regardlels of ſafety. The Perſians regarded 
this firſt ſtep of the Athenians as the reſult of mad 
neſs, and were more inclined to deſpiſe them as 
maniacs, than oppoſe them as ſoldiers, - However, 
they were quickly undeceived., It had never bes- 
fore been the cuſtom of the Greeks-to run on with» 
this headlong valour ; but nee the number o 
of 
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of their 6wnforees with that eee and 
expefting ſafety only from” raſhrieſs; they deter- 
mined to break through the enemy's ranks,” or fall 
in the attempt. The greatfieſs''of their danger 
added to their courage, and deſpair did the reſt. 
The Perſians, however, ſtood their ground with 
great intrepidity, and the battle was long, fierce, * 
and obſtinate. Miltiades had made the wings f 
his army exceeding ſtrong, but had left the maid 
body more weak and not ſo deep; for having but 
ten thouſand men to oppoſe to ſuch a numerous 
army, he ſuppoſed the victory could be obtainell 
by no other means than ſtrengthening his flanks; 
not doubting but when his wings were once vittb- 
rious they would be able to wheel upon the ene- 
myꝰs main body on either fide; and thus put them 
ealily ta the rout. The Perſians, therefore, find- 
ing the main body weakeſt, attacked it with their 
utmoſl vigour. It was in vain that Ariſtides and 
Themiſtocles, who were ſtationed in this poſt of 
danger, endeavoured to keep their troops to the 
charge. Courage and intrepidity were unable to 
reſiſt the tortent of increaſing numbers, ſo that 
they were at laſt obliged to give ground. But in 4 
the mean time the wings were vitorions ; and now, 
juſt as the main body was fainting under the ah” 
equal encounter, theſe came up, and gave them time 4 
to recover their ſtrength and order. Thus the 
ſcale 
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ſcale. of yiftory quickly began,to turn in their, far 
Your, and the Perſians, from being the aggreſſors, 
now, hegan to give ground in turn; and being unr 
ſupported by freſh forces, chey fled to their ſhips 

woo the utmoſt ere 12 ly 4 = 
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mes of the poet FN ſeized with. Ms band 
one. of the ſhips that the enemy was puſhing; off 


from the ſhore. The. Perſians within, feeing 
themſelves thus arreſted, cut off his, right hand 


that held the prow ; he then laid bold of it with 


his left; which they alſo cut off, at laſt he ſeized 


it with his teeth, and in that manner expired. * 


Seven of the enemy's ſhips were taken, above 
ſix thouſand Perſians were ſlain, without reckons 
Ing thoſe who were drowned. in the fea as they 
endeavoured to eſcape, or thoſe who were cone 


ſumed when the ſhips were ſet on ſire. Of the 


Greeks not above two hundred men were killed, 
among whom was Callimachus, who gave his vote 


for bringing on the engagement. Hippias, who 


was the chief incendiary of the war, is thought 
to have fallen in this battle, though ſome ſay ha 
eſcaped and died miſerably at Lemnos. _ 
uch was the famous battle of Marathon, whiah 
the Perſians were ſo ſure of gaining, that they had 
2 brought 
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brought marble into the field in order to ered a 
trophy there! juſt after the battle an Athenien 
ſoldiet, hee name was Eucles, ſtill covered all 
ober Weh mood and wounds, quitted the army 
and ran to Athens, to carry his fellow“ citizens the 
news of the victory. His ſtrength juſt ſufficed to 
reach the city, and throwing himſelf into the door 
of ne firſt houſe he met, he uttered three words, 

Rejoice, we triumph, and inſtantly expired. © © 
While a part of the army marched forward to 
Athehs, to protect it from the attempts of the ene- 
my, Ariſtides remained upon the field of battle to 
guard the ſpoil and the priſoners; and although 
gold and filver were ſcattered about the enemyy 
deſerted camp in abundance, though their tents 
ah gallies were full of rich furniture and ſump- 
tuous apparel, he would not permit any of it to 
be embezzled, but reſerved it as a common re- 
ward for all who had any fhare in the victory. 
Two thouſand Spartans alſo, whoſe laws would 
not permit them to march until the full of the 
maon, now came into the field; but the action be- 
ing over the day before, they only had an oppor- 
tunity of paying due honours to thoſe who gained 
fo glorious a victory, and to bring back the news 
to Sparta. Of the marble which the Perſians had 
brought with them, the Athenians made a trophy, 
being carved by Phidias into a ſtatue, in honour 
of 
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or the goddeſs Nembfis, "wh! had a 'remple' near 
the fleld of battle. 
In the mean time, thi Perſian fleet; inltead of 
ling directly back to Aſia, made an attempt to 
ſurpriſe Athens before the Greek forces could at. 
me from Marathon. But the latter had the pre- 
caution to move directly thither, and performed 
their march with ſo much expedition, that though 
t was ſorty miles from Marathon, they arrived 
there in one day. In this manner the Greeks not 
only repelled their enemies, but confirmed their 
ſecurity. By this victory the Grecians were 
taught to know their 'own ſtrength, and not to 
-4remble before an enemy terrible only in name. 
This taught them through the whole of ſucceeding 
ages to imitate their anceſtors with an ardent emu- 
lation, and inſpired them with a wiſh of not de- 
generating from the Grecian glory. Thoſe Athe. 
nians that were ſlain in battle, had all the honour 
immediately paid them that was due to their merit. 
Hluftrious monuments were eretted to them all in 
the very place where the battle was fought, upon 
which their names, and the tribe to which they 
belonged, were inſcribed. ' There were three dif- 
nnd ſorts of ' monuments ſet up; one for the A- 
thenians, one for the Platzans, and a third for the 
flaves who had been enrolled into their er Wen 


that urgent occaſion, 
. But 
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But their, gratitude to Miltiades ſpoke a noble- 
neſs of mind, that far ſurpaſſed expenſiye triumph, 
or baſe adulation. Senſible, that his merits were 
too great for money to repay, they cauſed a pic- 
ture to be painted by Polygnatus, one of their 
moſt celebrated artiſts, where Miltiades was repre- 
ſented at the head of the ten commanders exhort- 
ing che ſoldiers, and ſetting them an example ot 
their duty. This picture was preſerved for many 
ages, with other paintings of the beſt maſters, in 
the portico where Zeno afterwards. inſtituted his 
ſchool of philoſophy: An emulation ſeemed to 
take place in every rank of life ;, Polygnotus vas 
lued himſelf ſo much upon the honour of being 
appointed to paint this piQure, that he gave his 
labour for nothing. In return for ſuch W 
the Amphyktions appointed him a 1 
public lodging in the city where * ae 
might reſide during pleaſu re. 
But though the gratitude of the e 
Militades was very ſincere, yet it was of no long 
continuance. This fickle and jealous people, na- 
turally capricious, and now more than ever care- 
ful of preſerving their freedom, were willing to 
take every opportunity of mortifying a genera, 
from whoſe merit they had much to fear. Being 
appointed with ſeventy ſhips to puniſh thoſe iſlands 
that had favoured the Perſian invaſion; he ſailed 
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to Haros. The reaſon he alledged far invading 
this iſland was, that the inhabitants had alſiſtec | 
the Perſians with ſhips, in the expedition of Ma- 
 Mthon; but the true ground of his hatred 10 that 
people was, that; one Lyſagoras, a Parian, had 
done him ill offices with Hydarnes, the Pexſian. 
When he arrived on the iſland, he ſent heralds 10 
dhe capital, requiring an hundred talents. to be 
paid to him; threatening, in ;caſeiof refuſal, to 
beſiege the city; and, if he ſhould take it, to give 
it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers. The Pa- 
rians, however, were not to be terrified; they 
even refuſed to deliberate on his propoſition, and 
prepared themſelves ſor an obſtinate defence. 
Miltiades cauſed the place to be inveſted, and caxe 
ried. on the ſiege with great vigong, till one Timo, 
a Parian woman, a prieſteſs, pretended to inſorm 
him how he might take the city. In conſequence 
of what this woman told him, be repaired to the 
temple of Ceres the lawgiver, and, not being able 
io open its gates, he climbed to the top of the 
wall, and from thence leaped down. Being ſcized 
with a ſudden tremor, and reſolving to return, he 
re · aſcended the wall; but his foot flipping he fell, 
and either broke his thigh-bone or diſlocated his 
knee: pan. However, he was conſtrained to raiſe 
the ſiege, and to returp wounded to Athens, where 


an unfortunate man was never welcome. The 
whole 
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whote city began to wurtnüf; and obe Namhip- 
pus aecuſecd Nm 6f Favintz taken 2 bfihe from 
Perf A he was flöt in 4 chditibm'to after 
this charge, being cbnftied io Hit bed by che Wound 
he received dt Pitbs the Acctifatibn tbek place 
againſt him, and he was condemned to Toſe his 
life. The manner of executing criminals fond 
guilty of great offence, was by throwing them 
into the Barathrum, a deep pit, from whence none 
wete ever een to return! This ſentenet was pro- 
nouneed againſt Him, but bis former fervices were 
ſuch,” as to have this puniſhment commuted into 
a penalty of fifty talents, the th WHIch it Had cob 
the fate in fitting out the late ufſuccefsfül exþe- 
dition. Not being tich endügh to pay this!fam, 

he was thrown into priſon, where his wound grow. 
ing worſe, from bad air and confinement, it turned 


at Taft to a gangrene, and "per an end 10 * the. 


and misfortunes. © 


Cimon, his ſon, who was at this time ry 


young; ſignalized his piety on this 'otcafion. As 
this ungrateful city woutd4 not permit the body 6f 
Miltiades to be buried until alf his debts” were 
paid, this young man employed all his inter 
among his friends, and ſtrained his atmoft 1 


to pay the fine,” and procured his father dy an 
Honobrable interment, OE nn Vw 
1-4 4 ; &% | po GH GIA I URELTES e 


Miltiades 
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MNiltiades has very juſtly been praiſed for his 
Athens was indebted for all its glory; be being 
the man who firſt: taught her to eee, 


* the boaſtful ene, „e e 
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 ReTrzar or XERxXES OUT or Ga E ICE. 
HE misfortunes of Darius IE to 
increaſe his reſentment, and give ſpirit to 


his perſeverance. Finding the ill ' ſucceſs of his 


generals, he reſolved to try the war in perſon, 


and diſpatched orders throughout his whole domi- 


nions for freſh preparations: However, a revolt in 


Egypt for a while averted his reſentment ; a con- 


teſt among his ſons about nominating his ſuceeſſor, 
Rill farther retarded his deſigns; and at laſt, when 
he had ſurmounted every obſtacle, and was juſt 
preparing to take a ſignal vengeance, his death 


put an end to all his projetts, and gave Greens a 


longer time for preparation. 
Xerxes, his ſon, ſucceeded, who, with thei em- 
pire, inherited alſo his father's animoſity againſt 


Greece, Having carried on a ſucceſsful expedi- 
tion 
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tion, againſt-Egypt, he..expeted-che-fime god 
fortune in Europe. Confident of vidtory, he did 
not chuſe, he laid, for the future; to buy che figs 
of Attica: be would: poſſeſs himſelf of the coun- 
try, and chus have figs'of his orn. But before 
he engaged in an enterprize of that importance, 
he thought proper to aſſemble his council, and 
collect the opinions of the principal officers of his 
court. In his ſpeech at opening the council, he 
evidently ſhewed his/ defire-of revenge, and his 

aſſion for military glory. The beſt way, there- 

Fore, to pay court to this young monarch, was by 
flattering him in his favourite. purſuits, and giving 
his impetuous aims the air of ſtudied deſigns. 
Mardonius, grown. neither wiſer nor leſs ambitious 
by his on bad ſucceſs, began by extolling Xerxes 
above all other kings chat had gone before. He 
urged the indiſpenſible neceſſiiy of avenging the 
diſhonour. done to the Perſian name; be repre- 
ſented the Greeks as cowards, that were acciden- 
tally ſucceſgful ; and was firmly of opinion, that 
they vould never more ſtand even the hazard of 
a battle. A diſcourſe that ſo nearly coincided 
with his own ſentiments, was very pleaſing to the 
young monarch, and the reſt of the company. by 
their looks, and their ſilence, ſeemed to applaud 
his impetuoſity. But Artabanus, the king's uncle, 
who had long learned to reverence courage even 

Vo I. I. 1 in 
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in an enemy, and prefuming upon bis age” and 
experience, to ſpeak his real ſentiments, roſe ith 
an honeſt freedom to repreſent the intended” ex- 
pedition in its true light. « Permit | me, fir, faid 

« he, to deliver my ſentiments upon this 'beeafion, 
« with a liberty ſuitable to my age and your in- 
« tereſt, When Darius, your father and my bro- 
15 ther, firſt thought of making war againſt the 
« Scythians, I uſed all my "endeavours to divert 
« him from i it. The people you are going to at- 
« tack, are infinitely more formidable than they, 
If the Athenians alone could defeat the nume- 
* rous army commanded by Datis and Artapher- 
« nes, what ought we to expett from ah oppoſition 
« of all the ſtates of Greete united? You delign 
«* to paſs from Aſia into Europe, by laying | a 
« bridge over the ſea. But what if the Athenians 
« ſhould advance and deſtroy this bridge, and fo 
« prevent our return ? Let us not expoſe ourſelves 
* to ſuch dangers, as we have no ſufficient” mo- 
* tives to compel us to face them ; at leaſt let us 
« take time to refle upon it. When we have 
« maturely deliberated upon an affair, whatever 
« happens to be the ſucceſs of it, we have no- 
e thing to regret. Precipitation is imprudent, 
« and is uſually unſucceſsful. Above all, do not 
«-ſufter yourſelf, great prince, to be dazzled with 
« the ſplendor of 1 Imaginary glory, The higheſt 
: 6 « and 


© 
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a acid dba uot nag trees bay the mal gende 0 
« dread the thunder. God loves to humble the 
« oftentatious, and reſerves to himſelf alone the 

« pride of importance. | As for you, Mardonius, 
« who:ſo carneſtly urge this A If it muſt 
« beſo, lead it forward. But let the King, whoſe 
« life is dear to us all, return back to Perſia. In 
« the mean time, let your children and mine be 
« given up as a pledge to anſwer for the ſucceſs 
« of the war. If the iſſue be favourable, I con- 
« ſent that mine be put to death; but if it be 
« otherwiſe, as I well foreſee, then I deſire that 

« you and your Jew: Yup meet the reward a 
« raſhnelſs.” 

This advice, which was rather Ga than pa- 
latable, was received by Xerxes with a degree of 
rage and reſeitment. Thank the Gods, cried 
« he, that thou art my father's brother; were it 
« not for that, thou fhouldſt this moment meet the 
« juſt reward of thy audacious behaviour, But 
« you ſhall have your puniſhment; remain here 
« behind among the women ; theſe you but too 
* much reſemble in your cowardice and fear. 
„ Stay here, while I march at the head of my 
« troops where my duty and glory call me.” 
Upon cooler thoughts, however, Xerxes ſeemed 
better reconciled to his uncle's opinion. When 


the firſt emotions of his anger were over, and he 
I 2 had 
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had time to rellect on his nition upon the differett 
counſels that were given him, he confeſſed the 
raſhineſs of his former rebuke, and ingenuouſhy 
aſcribed it to heat of youth and the afdour of pal. 
ſion. He offered to come over to his opinion, at 
the ſame time aſſuring the council, that from his 
dreams he had every encouragement 10 proceed 
with the expedition. So much condeſcenſion on 
the one hand, and ſuch favourable omens on the 
other, determined the whole council to ſecond his 
inclinations. They fell proſtrate before him, eaget 
to ſhew their ſubmiſſion and their joy. A mol 
narch thus ſurrounded by flatterers, all ſtriving 
which ſhould moſt gratify his pride and paſſions, 
could not long continue good, though naturally 
inclined to virtue. Xerxes therefore ſeems a cha- 
rater thus ruined by power, exerting his natural 
juſtice and wiſdom at ſhort intervals, but then givz 
ing way to the moſt culpable and extravagant ex- 
cefſes. Thus the counſel of Artabanus being res 
jetted, and that of Mardonius favourably received; 
the molt extenſive ene were made for car 
ry ing on the war. 0 
The greatnels of thefe preparations, emcl to 
. ſhew the high ſenſe which the Perſians had of their 
enemy. Xerxes, that he might omit nothing con- 
ducive to ſucceſs, entered into an alliance with 
the Carthaginians, who were, at that time, the 
6 moſt 
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moſt potent people of the W eſt; "with whom it Was 
ſtipulated, that while the Perſian forces ſhould; at- 
tack Greece, the. Carthaginians ſhould awe the 
Greek colonies, diſperſed over the Mediterranean, 
from coming to their aſſiſtance. Thus, having 
drained all the Eaſt to compoſe his own army, and 
the Weſt to ſupply that of the Carthaginians un- 
der Amilcar, he ſet out from Suſa in order to en- 
ter upon this war, ten years aſter the 
battle of Marathon. : 
Sardis was the; place where the, various nations 
that were compelled to his banner, were to aſ- 
ſemble. His fleet was to adyance along the coaſts 
of Aſia Minor towards the Helleſpont. But as 
in doubling the cape of Mount Athos many 
ſhips were detained, he was reſolved to cut a 
paſſage through that neck of land which joined 
the mountain to the continent, and thus gave his 
ſhipping a ſhorter and fafer paſſage, . This canal 
was a mile and a half long, and hollowed out from 
a high mountain; it required immenſe labour to 
perform ſo great a work, but his numbers. and his 
ambition were ſufficient to ſurmount all difficulties. 
To urge on the undertaking the faſter, he treated 
his labourers with the greateſt ſeverity ; while with 
all the oſtentation of an eaſtern prince, he gave 
his commands to the mountain to ſink before him: 
Athos, thou proud aſpiring mountain, that lifteſt up 
«|: thy 
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thy head unto the lenden, he not 8 Foy to. 
put obſtacles in my way, I thou givgft them.) that 
oppoſition, I will cut thee level to the plain, and throw, 
thee headlong into the fea. 10 

As this monarch paſſed on in his 8 1 | 
place of general deſtination, be went through = 
Cappadocia, croſſed the river Halys, and came to. 
Calene, a city of Phrygia, near the ſource, of the 
river Meander. He was there met by Pythias, a 
Lydian prince, who, by the moſt extreme parſi - 
mony and oppreſſion, had become, next to Xer - 
xes, the moſt opulent man in all the Perſian em- 
pire. His treaſures, however, were not ſufficient. 
to buy off the attendance of his eldeſt ſon, whom. 
he requeſted might be permitted to remain with, 
him, as he was old and helpleſs. He, had before, 
offered his money, which amounted to about four 
millions ſterling, for the monarch's uſe ; but this. 
Xerxes had refuſed ; and now, finding * young 
prince willing to remain with his father, he was fa ' 
enraged, that he commanded him to be put to. 
death before his father's eyes. Then cauſing the 
dead body to be cut in two, and one part of it to 
be placed on the right, and the other on the left, 
he made the whole army pals. between them, to 
terriſy chem from a relutance to engage by his 
example, 


From 
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Ws 


From Phrygia Xerxes rh OY Sardis, and, 


in the opening of ſpring, directed his march down: - 


towards the Helleſpont, where his fleet lay in all 


their pomp, expekting his arrival. Here being 
arrived, he was deſirous of taking a ſurvey of all 
his forces, which compoſed an army which was 
never equalled either before or fince,; It was com- 
poſed of the moſt powerful nations of the Eaſt," 
and of people ſcarce known to poſterity except 


by name. The remoteſt India contributed its ſup- 


plies, while the coldeſt tracts of Scythia ſent their 
aſſiſtance. Medes, Perſians, Baftrians, Lydians, 
Alſyrians, Hyrcanians, and an hundred other 
countries of various forms, complexions, lan- 
guages, dreſſes, and arms. The land army which 
he brought out of Aſia, conſiſted of ſeventeen 
hundred thouſand foot, and fourſcore thouſand. 
horſe.” Three hundred thouſand more that were 
added upon croſſing the Helleſpont, made all his 
land forces together amount to above two millions 
of men. His fleet, when it ſet out from Aſia, 
conſiſted of twelve hundred and ſeven veſſels; 


eoch carrying two hundred men. The Europeans 


augmented his fleet with an hundred and twenty 
veſſels, each of which carried two hundred men. 
Beſides theſe there were a thouſand ſmaller veſſels; 
fitted for carrying proviſions and ſtores; the men 
contained in theſe, with the former, amounted to 

I 4 ſix 
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fix hundred thouſand ;,, fo, that the whole: army 
might be ſaid to amount to two miliions and an 
half, which, with the women, ſlaves, and ſuttlem, 
always accompanying a Perſian army, might make 
the whole above five millions of ſouls: a number, 
if rightly conduQted, capable of overturning the 
greateſt monarchy; but being commanded by pre- 
ſumption and ignorance, they only ſerved to ob- 
ſtruct and embarraſs each other. 

Lord of ſo many and ſuch various ſubjeds, 
Xerxes found a pleaſure in reviewing. his forces, 
and was deſirous of beholding a naval engagement, 
of which he had not hitherto, been a ſpeQtator. 
To this end a throne was erefted for him.upon an 
eminence, and, in that ſituation, beholding all the 
earth covered with his troops, and all che ſea 
crowded with his veſſels, he felt a ſecret joy dif- 

Fuſe itſelf through his frame, from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own ſuperior power, But all the work, 
ings of this monarch's mind were in extreme: a 
ſudden ſadneſs ſoon took place of his pleaſure, 
and diſſolving i in a ſhower of tears, he gave him- 
ſelf up to the refleftion, that noi one of ſo many 
thouſand would be alive a hundred years after. 

Artabanes, who neglefted no opportunity. of 
moralizing upon every occurrence, took this oc- 
caſion to diſcourſe with him upon the ſhortneſs 
and miſeries of human life. Finding this more 
E N at diſtant 
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diſtant ſubjebt attended to, he ſpoke more cloſely 


to the preſent occaſion, inſinuated his doubts of 
the ſucceſs of the expedition; urged the many 


inconveniencies the army had to ſuffer, ir not 
from the enemy, at leaſt from their on numbers. 


He alledged, that plagues, ſamine, and confufion, 


were the neceſſary attendants of fitch 'ungovern- 
able multitudes by land, and that empty ſamè was 


the only reward of ſucceſs. But it was now too 


late to turn this young monarch from his purpoſe. 


Xerxes informed his monitor, that great aftions 
were always attended with proportionable danger; 
and that if his predeceſſors had obſerved ſuch 
ſcrupulous and timorous rules of condutt, the 
Perſian empire would never have attained to its 
ee height of glory. 

Kerxes, in the mean time, had given orders for 
building a bridge of boats acroſs the Helleſpont, 
for the tranſporting his army into Europe. This 
narrow ſtrait, which now goes by the name of 
the Dardanelles, is near an Engliſh mile over. But 
ſoon after the' completion of this'work, a violent 
ſtorm ariſing, the whole was broken and deſtroyed, 
and the labour was to be undertaken anew. The 
fury of Xerxes upon this diſappointment, was at- 
tended with equal extravagance and cruelty. His 
vengeance knew no bounds ; the workmen who 
þad undertaken the taſk, had their heads truck 
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off by his aner and that the ſea itſelf alſo might 
know its duty, he ordered it to be laſhed as a 972 | 
linquent, and a pair of fetters to be thrown into.” 
it to curb its future irregularities. Thus having 
given vent to his abſurd. reſentment, two bridges 
were ordered to be built in the place of the for. 
mer, one for the army to paſs oyer, and the other 
| for the baggage and the beaſts of burthen. The 
workmen, now warned by the fate of their prede- 
ceſſors, undertook to give their lahours greater ſta- 
bility ; they placed three hundred and ſixty vel: 
ſels acroſs the ſtrait, ſome of them having three, 
banks of oars, and others fifty oars a piece. They 
then caſt large anchors into the water on both 
ſides, in order to fix theſe veſſels againſt the Vio- 
lence of the winds, and the current. They then 
drove large piles. into the earth, with huge rings 
faſtened to them, to which were tied ſix vaſt ca- 
bles, which went over each of the two bridges. 
Over all theſe they laid trunks of trees, cut pur - 
poſely for that uſe, and flat boats again over them, 
faſtened and joined together, ſo as to ſerve for -1 
floor or folid bottom. When the whole work 
was thus completed, a day was appointed for their 
paſſing over; and as ſoon as the firſt rays of the 
ſun began to appear, ſweet odours of all kinds 
were abundantly ſcattered over the new work, and 


the way was ſtrewed with myrtle. At the ſame 
time 
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time Xerxes poured: out libations into the „ 
and turning his face towards the Eaſt, worſhipped 
that bright luminary which is the god of the Per- 
ſans. Then, throwing the veſſel which had held 
his libation into the ſea, together with a. golden 
cup and Perſian ſcimitar, he went forward, and 
gave orders for the army to follow: This im- 
menſe train were no leſs than ſeven days and ſe- 
ven nights paſſing over, while thoſe who were ap- 
pointed to condutt the march, quickened the 
troops by laſhing them along; for the ſoldiers of 
the Eaſt,” at that time . to this very e 
treated like flaves. 

Thus this immenſe army -hoving landed in 7 
rope, and being joined by the ſeveral European 
nations that acknowledged the Perſian power, 
Xerxes prepared for marching direfly forward 
into Greece. Beſide the generals of every na- 
tion, who each of them commanded the troops, of 
their reſpective countries, the land army was com- 
manded by ſix Perſian generals, to- whom all the 
reſt were ſubordinate. Theſe were Mardonius, 
Tirintatechmus, Smerdonus, Maſliſtus, Gergis, and 
Megabyzus. Ten thouſand Perſians, who were 
called the Immortal Band, were commanded. by. 
Hydarnes, while the cavalry and the fleet had 
their own reſpective commanders. Befide - thoſe 


who were attached to Xerxes from principle, there 
were 
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were ſome Gretk princes, who, either from mo. 
tives of intereſt or ſear, followed him in this ex- 
petition: Among theſe were Artemiſia, queen of 
Halicarnaſſus, who, after the death of her huſ- 
band, governed the kingdom for her ſon. She 
had brought indeed but the trifling ſuccour of 
five ſhips, but ſhe had made ample amends by her 
fuperior prudence, courage, and conduct. Of this 
number alſo was Demaratus, the exiled king of 
Sparta, who, reſenting the indignity put upon him 
by his ſubjetts, took refuge in the Perſian court, 
an indignant ſpectator of its luxuries and flaviſh 
ſubmiſhon. Being one day aſked by Xerxes if 
he thought the Grecians would dare to await his 
approach, or would venture an engagement with 
armies that drank up whole rivers in their march. 
« Alas, great prince, cried Demaratus, Greece, 
from the beginning of time, has been trained up 
and accuſtomed to poverty ; but the defects of that 
are amply recompenſed by virtue, which wiſdom 
cultivates, and the Jaws ſupport in vigour. As for 
the Lacedzmonians, as they have been bred up 
in freedom, they can never ſubmit to be ſlaves. 
Though all the reſt of the Greeks ſhould forſake , 
them, "though they ſhould be reduced to a band 
of a thouſand men, yet ſtill they would face every 
danger, to preſerve what they hold dearer than 
life. They have laws, which they obey with more 

implicit 
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implicit reverence than your ſubjet᷑ts are obeyed 
by you. By theſe laws they are forbid to fly. in 
battle, and they have only the alternative to con- 
quer or die. Xerxes was not offended with the 
liberty of Demaratus, but, ſmiling at his blunt 
ſincerity, ordered his army to march, forward, 
while he had directed his fleet to follow him along 
the coaſt, and to ee their courſe el 
motions. 
In this manner he 1 ri 5 ———— 
any interruption; every nation near Which he ap- 
proached, ſending him all the marks of homage 
and ſubjection. Wherever he came, be found 
proviſions and refreſhments prepared beſore-hand, 
purſuant to the orders he had given. Every eity 
he arrived at, exhauſted itſelf in giving him the 
moſt magnificent reception. The vaſt expence 
of theſe feaſts, gave a poor Thracian an opportu- 
nity of remarking, that it was a peculiar, favour 
of the gods, that Xerxes could eat but one meal a 
day. Thus did he continue his march through 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Theſſaly, every knee 
bending before him till he came io the ſtraits 
of Thermopylæ, where he firſt, ſound an army 
prepared to diſpute his paſſage. ,. „ Gd! 
This army was a body of Spartans, led on by 
Leonidas their king, who bad been ſent thither ta 
oppole him. As ſoon as it was known in Greece 
that 
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that Xerxes was preparing to invade that, country, 
and that an army of millions were coming on 
with determined reſolution to ruin it, every fate 
ſeemed differently affected in Proportion. to its 
Arength, its courage, or its ſituation; The Sici- 
Hans refuſed their aid, being kept in awe by Amil- 
car the Carthaginian. The Coreyreans pretended 
that they were wind- bound, and would not let 
their ſhips ſtir from the harhour. The Cretans, 
having conſulted. the Delphie oracle, abſolutely 
determined to remain inactive. The Theſſalians 
and Macedonians, from their ſituation, were obliged 
to ſubmit to the conqueror, ſo that no ſtates, were 
found bold enough to face this formidable army 
but Athens and Lacedzmon. - Theſe ſtates. had 
received intelligence of the Perſian, deſigns from 
Demaratus, long before they had been put into 
execution. They had alſo ſent ſpies to Sardis, in 
order to have a more exact information of the 
number and quality of the enemy's forces. The 
ſpies indeed were ſeized, but Xerxes ordered them 
to be 'condutted through his army, and to give 
an exaQ account of what they had ſeen at their 
return. They had ſent deputies to all the neigh- 
bouring ſtates to awaken their ardour, to apprize 
them of their danger, and to urge the neceſſity of 
fighting for their common ſafety. But all their 


remonſtrances were vain; fear, aſſuming the name 
| of 
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of prudence, offered frivolous excuſes, or terms 
which were inadmiſſible.” Relying therefore on 
their own ſtrength, theſe ' generous ftates reſolved 
to face the danger with joint forces, and conquer 
or fall in the cauſe of freedom. Having ſum- 
moned a general 'council at the Iſthmus, they there 
ſolemnly reſolved to wave all private quarrels or 
pretenſions, and join againſt the common danger. 


One cannot, without aſtoniſhment, refledt on 


the intrepidity of the Greeks, who determined to 
face the innumerable ; army of Xerxes with ſuch 
diſproportioned forces. All their forces joined 
together, amounted only to eleven thouſand two 
hundred men. But they were all ſoldiers, bred 
amidſt fatigue and danger, all determined to a 
man either to conquer or die. Their firſt care, 


however, was to appoint a general. It was then 


that the moſt able and experienced captains, ter- 
rified at the danger, had taken the reſolution of 
not preſenting themſelyes as candidates. Epicy- 
des indeed, a great orator, but a man of ignorance, 
avarice, and preſumption, was ready to lead them 
on; but under his guidance, nothing could be 
hoped for but confuſion and diſappointment. In 
this preſſing junQure, "therefore, Themiſtocles, 
| conſcious of his own capacity, and warmed with 
a love of glory, which was great in proportion'to 
the danger, reſolved to uſe every art to get him- 

ſelf 
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ſelf appointed to the command. For chis purpoſe 
he uſed all his intereſt, and even diſtributed bribes 
to, remove his competitor ; and having gratified 
the avarice of Epicydes, which was his ruling 
paſſion, he ſoon found himſelf appointed to the 
command, which was the e ye: of * 
ambition. Trey 
But in this preſſing exigence, it was nigh 
on the Athenians to avail themſelves of every 
perſon. that . might be ſerviceable, however ob- 
noxious he might appear to their reſentment. 
There were many uſeful citizens whom they had, 
upon ſome fattiousdiſcontents, ſent into baniſhment, 
and theſe. they now repentingly wiſhed to reſtore. 
Among this number was Ariſtides, that brave and 
juſt man, who had, at the battle of Marathon, and 
upon other occaſions, been inſtrumental in gain- 
ing their victories; and who had, upon all occa- 
ſions, improved them by the diſintereſtedneſs and 
integrity of his example. This magiſtrate having 
had many conteſts with Themiſtocles, who was his 
rival in power and fame, and always wiſhed to 
ſupplant him, was at length condemned to go into 
baniſhment by the power of his prevailing fac- 
tion. It was on that occaſion that a peaſant, who 
could not write, and did not know Ariſtides per- 
ſonally, applied to hiniſelf, and deſited him to 
write the name of Ariſtides upon the ſhelt by 
3 which 
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which his vote was given againſt him. „ Has He 
done you any wrong, faid Ariftides; that yo aft 
ſor oondemning him in this mannet.“ * W, vel 
2 but J hate to Beat him proiſed for 
a juſtice. Aviſtides, without faying à word 
more, calmly took the ſhill; wrote don His name 
upon it, and contentedly retired into baniſhittent; 
But the preſent diſtreſſes of his county were how 
an object chat ſtrongly ſolicited his return. Even 


bering his old reſentments, that he now ardently 
deſired«the aſſiſtance of his counſe};'and gave up 
all his private reſentments to the good of the ſtats! 
The hatred of theſe great men had nothing in it 
of that bitter and implacable ſpirit which pres 
vailed among the Romans in the latter times of 
iche republic, or perhaps the deſperate ſituation of 
their country might _ n . Wenn 
that timm. FCG 
But the en by land alone were: Wot 
ſufficient to repel the growing danger. If the 
Greeks: had truſted to their land atmies — 
further ſuccour; they muſt have been undbne. 
Themiſtocles, who ſaw that the victory of Mara- 
thon muſt be followed by many more before ſafety 
could be aſcertained, had prudently cauſed an 
hundred gallies to be built, and turned all his 
thoughts to give Athens a ſuperiority at ſea. The 
Vo I. I. K oracle 


Themiſtocles, his rival, was ſo far from rememm 
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oracle had declared ſome time before, chat Athens 
- ſhould only defend herſelf with wooden walls; amid 
he took the advantage of that ambiguity to per- 


ſuade his countrymen, that by fuchi walls wag 
only meant her ſhipping. He bad the addreſs t 


procure ſome money annually coming in from 
ſilver mines, which the Athenians had in theit-diF- 
trict, to the purpoſes of equipping and manning 


this fleet; and now, upon the approach of Xerxes, 


the confederates found themſelves: at the head of 
a very powerful ſquadron of two hundred and 
eighty ſail, the command of which was conferred 
upon Eurybrades, a Lacedæmoniann 

When the news came to Athens, that the Per- 
ſians were on the point of invading Greere, and 
that to this end they were tranſporting their forces 
by ſea, Themiſtocles adviſed his countrymeſt to 


quit their city, embark on board their gallirs, 


and meet their enemies while they were” yet arty 
diſtance. To this expedient they would by no 
means conſent. He then put himſelf at the ** 
of their army. 

All meaſures being taken that this brave cone 
deracy could deviſe, it next remained to ſettle in 
what place they ſhould firſt meet the Perſians in 
the field, in order to diſpute their entrance into 
Greece, The people of Theflaly repreſetited, 
that as they were moſt expoſed, and firſt liable to 
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be attacked by die enemm it vas but reafonable 
that their ſecurity ſhould be the firſt objet of a6 
tention. The Greeks, willing to protea' all who 
would: declare} in theit quarrel; in purſuanct of 
Theffaly, near the river Pencus. But: Alena 
dor, the ſon of Amyntas, repreſenting that. poſt as 
untenable, they were obliged to change the meas 
ſures, and at: lafi reſolved to fend a budy of men 
to guarch the paſs at Thermopylæ, where: a fe 
were capable-of acting againſt num pers. 

Thermopylæ was a narrow paſſ of twenty-five 
feet broad, between Theffaly and Phoois} defended 
by the remains of a wall, with gates to it, formerly 
built by the Phocians, to ſecure them againſt tha 
incurſions of their neighbouring enemy. From 
thaſe gates, and ſome hot baths, which were 28 
the entrance into the paſs, the ſtrait had its 
name. This was pitched upon, as well ſor the 
narrow neſs of the way, as for its vicinity to the 
ſea, from hence the land forces could occaſionally 
receive aſſiſtance ſrom the fleet. The command 
of this important paſs was given to Leonidas, one 
of the kings of Sparta, who led thither a body of 
ſix, thouſand men. Of theſe, three hundred were 
Spartans, the reſt conſiſting of Bœotians, Corin- 
man, Phocians, and Arcadians, all ſuch. as in 

| K 2 "I 
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#he preſent::exigency were prepared for the field, 
and were not afraid of the numbers of the ene- 
my. Eaeh of theſe had particular commanders 
:of their own, but Leonidas had the conduct of 
de whole. But though the determined reſolu- 
tion of theſe troops was incapable of being-ſhaken, 
Little was expected from the nature of their deſti- 
nation. They were all along taught to look upon 
themſelves as a forlorn hope, only placed there 
to check the progreſs of the enemy, and give 
them a foretaſte of the deſperate valour of Greece; 
nor were even oracles wanting to check their ar- 
doùr. It had been declared, that io procure the 
ſafety of Greece it was neceſſary that a king, one 
of the deſceudants of Hertules, ſhould die. This 
taſk was chearſully undertaken by. Leonidas; and, 
as he marched out from Lacedæmon, he gonſi - 
dered himſelf as a willing victim offexed up»tfor 
the good of his country z however, he joy fully 
put himſelf at the head of his little band, took 
poſſeſſion of his poſt, and with deliberate deſpe- 
ration waited at LY e the coming up 
of the Perſian army. "x7 

- Rerxes; in the mean time, . approached with his 
numerous army, fluſhed with ſucceſs, and con- 
fident of victory. His camp exhibited all 
the marks of eaſtern magnificence and Aſiatic 


Ms. He expected to meet no obſtruction on 
his 


k 
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his way to Greece; he led on his forces rather, 10 
terriſy the enemy than to fight them; great, 
therefore, was his furprize, to find that a few deſ- 
perate men were determined to diſpute his paſ- 
ſage. He had all along flattered himſelf, that on 
the firſt hearing of his arrival, the Greeians 7 5 
betake themſelves to flight; nor could he ever 
perſuaded to believe what Demaratus had aſſured 
him, that at the firſt paſs he came to, his whole 
army would be put to a ſtand. He himſelf took 
a view of their camp and entrenchments. The 
Lacedzmonians were ſome of them calmly amuſ- 
ing themſelves with military exerciſes, others with 
combing their long hair. He enquired the rea- 
ſon of this conduQ, and he was informed, that it 
was the Spartan manner of preparing themſelves 
for battle. Still, however, entertaining ſome hopes 
of their flight, he waited four days to give them 
time to reflect on the greatneſs of their danger; 
but they ftill continued gay and unconcerned, as 
men who regarded death as the end of labour, 
He ſent them to deliver up their arms. Leoni- 
das, with truly Spartan contempt, deſired him to 
come and take them. He offered, if they would 
lay down their arms, to receive them as friends, 
and to give them a country much larger and bet- 
ter than what they fought for. No, country, they 
replied, was worth acceptance, unleſs won by vir- 
K 3 tue; 
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and chat for Wie arms, t ey ſhould Want 
Fun whether” as his friends or enemies. 009 pon 
this, the monarch addreſſed himſelf” to Hera 
tus, aſking, if theſe deſperate men could expeft'tc 10 
out- run his horſes? Damaratus anſwered, that "they 


would fight it out to the Jaft, and not à man of 


them would furvive his country's freedom, Some 
men were heard to ſay, that the Perfians were fo 
numerous, that their darts would darken the fun. 


Dieneces, a Spartan, replied, Then we ſhall fight 
in the ſnade. 


Xerxes, thus treated with contempt, at length 
ordered a body of Medes to advance; deſi ring 


ſuch as had loft any of their relations at the bat - 


tle of Marathon, to take dir revenge upon the 
preſent occaſion, Accordingly they began the 
onſet, but were repulſed with great lofſs. Phe 


number of the affailants only ſerved to inereaſe 


their confuſion; and it now began to appear; that 
Xerxes had many followers, but fely ſoldiers. 


Theſe forces being routed by the Grecian troops, 
the Perſian Immortal Band was brought up, con- 
Gilling of ten thouſand men, to oppole them. But 


- theſe were as unſucceſsful as the former. The 
charge was renewed the next day, Xerxes endea- 


vouring to inſpire his troops with the promiſes of 
reward, ſince he found they were dead to the 
ſenſe 'of ſhame. But though” their charge was 

6 violent, 
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violent, ãt was unſupported; and the Greeks Rand- 
ing cloſely connected in a body, withſtood 'thy 
ſhock; and filled the way with Perſian carcaſſes, 
During theſe unſucceſsful aſſaults, Xerxes was a 
ſpedtator, ſitting upon his throne, placed upon an 
eminence, and direQting the order of battle, im- 
yous in his pride and reſentment, and how and 
—— ſeen to leap from his ſeat when he beheld 
his trogps in confuſion, or offering to give way. 
Thus did t the Greeks keep their ground for two 
days, and no power on earth ſeemed capable of 
removing them from their advantageous ſituation. 
Xerxes, out of all bopes of being able to force a 


tion; but he vas relieved from his embaraſſment 
by che appearance of Epialtes, a Trachinian, who 
had deſerted from the enemy, and undertook to 
ſhew his troops a ſecret path that led through che 
defiles. of the mountains, and through which a 


cians in the rear. He quickly, therefore, dil. 
patched a body of twenty thouſand men thither, 
who marching all night, arrived at the break of 
day at the top of the mountain, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of that advantageous poſt. 

The Greeks were ſoon apprized of this miele 
tune; and Leonidas, ſeeing that his poſt was no 
longer tenable, adviſed the troops of his allies to 
K 4 retire, 
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paſſage, appeared under the greateſt c onſterna- A 


body of forces might be led to fall upon the Gre» - 
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- Xetive, © and reſetue themſelves for better times, £5 
and the future ſafety of Greece. Av for himſelf; 
and his fellow Spartans, they were obliged by their 
laws not to fly; that he owed a life to his cn 
try, and that it was now his duty to fall in ts de · 
ſence. Thus, having diſmiſſrd all but his three 
hundred Spartans, with ſome Theſpians and The- 
-bans, in all not a thouſand men, he exhorted his 
followers in the moſt chearful manner to prepare 
lor death. Come, my fellow ſoldiers, ſays he; let 
us dine chearfully here, for to-night me Hill fu 
with Pluto; His men, upon hearing his deter- 
mined purpoſe, ſet up a loud ſhout, as if they had 
been invited to a banquets and reſolved every 
man to ſell bis liſe as dearly as he could; The 
night now began to advance, and this was thought 
the moſt glorious opportunity of meeting death 
in the enemy's camp, where the ſilence would fa- 
vour deſperation, and hide the ſmallneſs of their 
numbers. Thus reſolved, they made directly to 
the Perſian tents, and, in the darkneſs of the 
night, had almoſt reached the royal pavilion, with 
hopes of ſurpriſing the king. The obſcurity ad- 
ded much to the horror of the ſcene; and the 
Perſians, falling upon each other vithout diſtinc- 
tion, rather aſſiſted the Grecians than defended 
themſelves. Thus, ſucceſs ſeemed to crown the 
ralbneks of their enterprize, until the morning 
| F Wk | beginning 
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beginning ta dawn, the light diſcovered the-imall | 


_ nels of their numbers. They were ſoon, | there- 
fore; ſurrounded by the Perſian forces, who, fear- 
ing to fall in upon them, flung their: javelins from 
every quarter, till the Greeks, not ſo much con- 
quered, as tired with conquering, fell amidſt heaps 
of the ſlaughtered enemy, leaving bebind them an 
example of intrepidity never known before. Le- 
onidas was one of the firſt that fell, and the endea- 
vours of the Lacedæmonians to defend his dead 
body were incredible. It was found after the bat- 
tile, buried under a mountain of the dead, and 
was nailed to a croſs, by way of infamy, by the 


brutal victor. : Of all the train, two only eſcaped, 


whoſe names were Ariſtodemus and Panites. The 
latter, upon his return to Sparta, was branded 
with infamy, and treated with ſuch contempt, that 
he killed himſelf. Ariftodemus reſerved himſelf 
for another occaſion, and by his bravery at the 
battle of Platea, recovered that honour which he 
had loſt. Some time after this tranſaction, the 
Amphyttions ordered a magnificent monument to 
be erected over thoſe brave defenders of their 
country, and Simonides, 105 poet, wrote their 
epitaph. ö 
Xerxes in this battle is laid to have loſt twenty 
thouſand men, among whom were two of his bro- 
thers. But to conceal the greatneſs of his loſs 


F from 


From. the army, be cauſed all but a thouſand of 


those that were ſlain, to be buried in holes indif; 
_ eriminately; however, this ſtratagem had uery bad 
ſucceſs, ſor hen the ſoldiers of his fleet were gu- 
rious ſome time aſter in taking a ſurvey of the field 
of battle, they diſcovered the artifice, and urged 
it as an act of flagrant impiety againſt him. 
Diſmaycd at an obſtinacy in the enemy that coſt 
bim ſo dear, Xerxes was, for ſome time, more in- 
clined to try his fortune at ſea, than to proceed 
immediately into the country, where he had learned 
ſrom Demaratus, that eight thouſand Spartans, 


al} IL 


ſuch as he had but lately fought with, were Feady 
to receive him. Accordingly, the very day of 
the battle of Thermopylæ, there was an engage- 
ment at ſea between the two ſleets. The Grecian 
{leet conſiſted of two hundred and ſeventy - one 
veſſels. That of the enemy had lately loſt four 
hundred veſſels in a ſhipwreck, but was ſtill greatly 
ſuperior to the fleet of the Grecians. To repair 
this loſs by a victory, two hundred Perſian vellels 
had orders to take a compaſs and ſurprize the 
Grecians lying in the ſtraits of Eubœa; but the 
Grecians being apprized of their deſigns, ſet fail 
by night, and fo, by a counter-ſurprize, fell in 
with them while they were thus ſeparated from 
their main ſquadron, took and funk thirty, forced 


the reſt to ſea, aud there, by ſtreſs of weather, 
; they 
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they were alk ſoon After either funk or tranded. 
Enraged at theſe diſappointments, the Perfiahs 
bore Wb the next dab with their whole fleet, 
| and drawing up in form of an Half moon, made 
an” offer of b battle; Which the Greeks as readily 
accepted. The Athenlans, having been reinforced 
with three and fifty fail, the battle "was very obſti- 
nate and bloody, and the ſucceſs pretty nearly 
| :qual on both ſides, fo that both parties ſeemed | 
content to retire in good order. 

"All theſe actions, which paſſed | near Artemiſa, 
though: at that time indeciſive, yet ſerved not a 
little to animate and inſpire thi Athenians, who 
were" now taught to think that there wag nothing 
either formidable in the numbers, or uſeful in the 
fize of the Perſian ſhips. Thus ſtrengthening 
themſelves with" the hopes of more ſplendid en- 
gagements, they failed away from Artemiſa and 
ſtopped at Salamis, where they might moſt conve- 
niently aſſiſt the Athenians. | 

In the mean time, Xerxes, having entered with 
his numerous army into the country of Phocis, 
burning and plundering every town through which 
he pafſed. The inhabitants of Peloponneſus, who 
were naturally defended by their inacceſſible fitua- 
tion, as their country was joined to the continent 
only by a neck of land, thought it the moſt pru- 
ent way to defend the iſthmus by a wall, to take 

ſhelter 
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— ſhelter, behind that rampart, and to leave the Teſt 


of (Greece to the mercy of the conqueror. The 
Athenians, however, whoſe country lay without 
the iſthmus, remonſtrated loudly againſt this de- 
-ferrtion, and endeavoured to perſuade the Greek 
to face the enemy in the plain. But prudence 
prevailed, and Themiſtocles gave them to under- 
land, that though their country ſhould be for a while 
overrun by the barbarous invader, yet chey had 
ſtill their wooden walls to rely on, for their fleet was 
ready to tranſport them to ſuch of their ſettle- 
ments as they thought proper. At firſt, however, 
this advice was the moſt hateful that could he'ima- 
gined. The people thought themſelves inevitably 
loſt if they ſhould once abandon the temples" of 
their gods, and the tombs of their anceſtors. But 
Themiſtocles uſing all his eloquence and addreſs 
to work upon their paſſions, repreſented to them 
that Athens did not conſiſt either of its walls or 
its houſes, but of its citizens, and that the ſaving 
of theſe was the true preſervation of the ſtate. 
A decree therefore was paſſed, by which it was or- 
dained, that Athens for a while ſhould be given 
up in trult to the gods, and that all the inhabitants, 
whether in freedom or ſlavery, ſhould embark an 
board the flect. When they began to prepare for 
this extraordinary embarkation, they had recourſe 
to the council of Arcopagus, who, from funds to 
us 
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us unknown, diſtributed eight drachmas to-evaby 
man who went on board. In this calamitousade- 
ſertion Cimon, though very young; vas ſeen en- 
couraging the citiaens by hib words and example. 
Bearing in his hands a partcof his horſe's furni - 
ture, he went to offer it as now uſeleſs im the teni- 
ple of Minerva, and then going doun tothe 
vater - ſide, was the firſt that cheerfully went 
on board. When he vas followed by the reſt 
of the city; ſo moving and melancholy a fight 
drew tears even from the moſt obdurate. A brave, 
generous, polite, and ancient people, nowiforeed 
from their native ſeats, to undergo all the vieiſſt- 
tudes and dangers of the ſea; to implore a retreat 
from foreign ſtates, and give up their native lands 
to the ſpoiler, was a moſt moving ſpectacle. Vet 
the ſteadineſs and courage of ſome, and the pious 
reſignation of all, demanded the utmoſt 'admira- 
tion. The young and adventurous embarked for 
Salamis, the old, the women; and children;/took 
ſhelter at the city of Trezene, the inhabitants of 
which generouſly offered them an aſylum. - They 
even allowed them a maintenance at the expente 
of the public; permitted their children to gather 
fruit wherever they pleaſed, and appointed maſters 
for their inſtruction. But in this generaF vefere 
tion, that which extremely raiſed the compaſſion 
of all, was the great number of old men they were 
__ obliged 
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obliged: to leave in the city, on account A he 


age andl infirmities Many alſo voluntarily re- 
mained behind, believing that the citadel, which 
they had fortified with-wooden ramparts, was what. 
the oracle pointed out for general ſecurity. To 
heighten this ſcene of generel diltreſs, the matrons 
were ſcen clinging with, fond affe dion to the places 
in vhich they had ſo long reſided; the ves filled 
the ſtreets with loud lamentat ions, and even the 
poor domeſtic animals ſeemed to take a part in 
the general concern. It was impoſſible to ſee 
thoſe poor. creatures run bowling and crying aſter 
their maſters, who were going on ſhipboard, with« 
out. being ſtrongly affected. Among theſe, the 
" faithfulneſs of a particular dog is recorded, who 
jumped into che ſea after his maſter, and continued 
ſwimming as near as he could to the veſſel till he 
landed at Salamis, and died the moment after up- 
on the ſhore. Thoſe few inhabitants that remained 
behind retired into the citadel, where, literally in- 
terpreting the oracle, they fortified it as well as 
they could, and patiently awaited the invadex's 
approach. at: tl 
Whilſt Xerxes was continuing his march, he 
was told that the Grecians were employed in ſee- 
ing the games and combats then celebrating at 
Olympia. It was not without indignation that he 
found his power fo little able to terrify his eagy 


mies, 


AIS TA 6? ren A 
miei SINE . 
off a conſiderable detachmert of part) 0 
der the temple at DetfHos, ins ben tlpnibe 
down into Atties; where He fot theft deſettelt 
of all but à few in the Citadel. Thee men“ 
ſpairing of ſuccour, and Utiwilling to- 7 
oſs of their country, would HEH d no term ef 
accommodation; they boldiy Withſtocd che rie 
-Niult/ and, warmed by thé enthülflaft ff religion, 
began to hope for ſucceſd. But à ſecond affault 
carried their" fecble out- Vork, they were all put 
to the Wôord, and the citadel reduced to afhes, 
Flaſhed With this Tacteh,” Xerxef diſpatched 4 
meſſenger to Suſa with the news f his rg les, 
and, at the ſame time, ſent home à great . 
of pictures and ſtatues, among ke were thoſe 
of Harmodins and Ariſtogiton. page 2 Pac 
In the meat time, the confederate Ciel ſum 
moned a council of war, to conſult upon the pro-, 
per manner and place of oppoling this barbarous 
inundation; With refpett to the operations by 
land, it was Gniverfally determined to defend the 
illhmus by a wall, and Cleombrotus, the brott cr 
of Leofiidas, was appointed to command that A- 
tion; but as to the operations at ſea, theſe were 
not fo generally agreed on. Eury biades the Spare 
tan, Who was appointed ts the command of the 
fleet, was ſor having it advance near the iſthmus, 
chat 


75 
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chat it migdt bo operate wich the army at land ; but 


Themiſtocles was entirely of anbilier opinion, and 
aſſerted, chat ĩt would be the moſt manifeſt error to 


abandon ſo advantageous a poſt as that of Salamis; 
where they were then ſtationed. They were now 
he ſaĩd, in poſſeſſion of the nartow ſeas, here the 
number of the enemy could never avail them; 
that the only hope now left the Athenians wastheit 
fleet, and that this muſt not he capriciouſſy given 


up by ignorance to ihe enemy. Eurybiades, Wh 


conſidered himſelf as glanced at, eould not contain 
his reſentment, but d to ſtrike Themiſtocles 
for his inſolence. Strike me, eried the Athenian, 
ſtrike me, but hear me. His moderation and his 


reaſoning prevailed ; the generals were reconciled. 


to each other, and the reſult of the. council was, 


that they ſhould prepare to receive the Perſians on 


the iſthmus by land, and in the ſtraits of Salamis 
by ſea. © 

"Meanwhile Xerxes, after Wing demoliſhed 
and burnt Athens, marched down toward the fea, 
to att in conjunction with his fleet, which he had 
determined ſhould once more come to an engage- 
ment with the enemy. This was what Themiſto- 
cles moſt ardently deſired in his preſent ſituation; 


but he was fearful his confederates would not have 
courage to abide the encounter. Their thoughts 


were yl bent upon ſailing towards the iſthmus, 
and 
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and aſſiſting theix army in caſe of diſtreſa. The» 
miltocles, therefore, in his exigence, as ohſiged 
io have recourſe to one of thoſe ſtratagems which 
mark ſuperiority of genius he gontrived to let 
Xerxes privately underſtand, that the conſederates 
were now aſſembled at Salamis preparing ſor flight, 
and chat it would be an eaſy taſk to attack and 


deſtroy them. This information was attended with 
the deſired ſucceſs. Xerxes gave orders to his 


fleet to ſurround Salamis by night, in order to pre · 
vent an eſcape; which he ſo much dreaded... 


In this manner the Grecian fleet was blocked 
up, and no ſafety remained but in intrepidity aud 
conqueſt. Even Themiſtocles himſelf was not ap- 
prized of the ſituation of his on forces and that 
of che enemy, all the narrow ſtraits were blocked 


up, and the reſt of the Perſian fleet was ſent for, 
to make every paſſage impratticable. In this exi- 


gence Ariſtides, in whoſe boſom the love gf his 


country always prevailed over every private re- 
venge, was reſolved to venture all, in order to 
apprize Themiſtocles of his ſituation and danger. 
He was then at Egina, where he had ſome forces 
under his command, and with very great danger 
ventured in a ſmall boat through all the fleet of 
the enemy's by night. Upon landing he made up 
to the tent of Themiſtocles, and addreſſed him ip 


the following manner: If we are wiſe, The- 
Vol. I. L « miltocles, 
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«© miſtocles, we ſtiall "henceforth lay aſide thoſe 

n vdin and puerile diſſenſions which have hitherto 
 <ſeparated"s" One rife,” and a noble emula- 
tion it is, now remains for us, which of us ſhall 
« be moſt ſerviceable to our country. Itisyour's 
to command as a general, it is mine to obey as 

i ſubjeR ; and happy thall I be, if my advice 

can any way contribute to your and my coun- 
« try's glory.” He then informed him of the 
fleet's real ſituation, and wartnly exhorted him to 
give battle without delay. Themiſtocles felt all 
that generous gratitude which ſo diſintereſted a 
conduct demanded, and, eager to ſhew a return 
of noble friendſhip, let him into all his projetts 
and aims, particularly this laſt, of ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be ſurrounded. After this they uſed their 
joint authority with the other commanders to per- 
ſuade them to engage, and accordingly both fleets 
prepared themſelves for battle.” 

The Grecian fleet conſiſted of three Linden 
and eighty ſhips, the Perſian fleet was much more 
numerous. But whatever advantage they had in 
numbers, and the ſize of their ſhips, they fell in- 
finitely ſhort of the Greeks in their naval ſkill, 
and their acquaintance with the ſeas where they 
fought ; but it was particularly in their een 
der that the Greeks had the advantage. Eurybia- 


des had nominally the condułt of the fleet, but 
2 © Themiſtocles 
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Tbemiſtocles in reality conduQted. all their opera- 
tions. Noching eſcaped his vigilance, and he 
knew, how to improve every incident to the greateſt 
advantage. He, therefore, deferred the onſet 
until a wind, which at that time of the year was 
periodical; and which he knew would, be favour- 
able, ſhould ſet in. As ſoon as this. araſe, the 
ſignal was given for battle, and the Grecian fleet 
ſailed forward in exact order. 

| Xerxes imputing his former ill faccels. at ſea to 
his own abſence, was reſolved to be, a witneſs of 
the, preſent engagement from the top, of a pro- 
montory, where he gauſed a chrone 10 be erefted 
for that purpoſe. This ſerved in ſome meaſure 
to animate his ſorces, who, conſcious of their 
kings obſervance of them; reſolyed, to merit his 
applauſe. The Perſians, therefore, advanced with 
ſuch CQUrage and impetuoſity, as ſtruck. the ene- 
my with terror, but their ardour abated when the 
engagement became cloſer. The numerous dil. 
advantages of their circumſtances. and, ſituation 
then began to appear. The wind blew diretily 
in their faces; the height and heavineſs of their 
veſſels rendered them unwieldy and uſeleſs; even 
the number of their ſhips i in the narrow ſea where 
they fought, only ſeryed to embarraſs and increaſe 
their confuſion. The lonians, whom Themiſto- 


tles had implored, by charafters engraven along 
L 2 the 
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ine rocks vf the ir aft, to remember from whitice 
they derived their original, were the firſt uho he- 
 rook'theinſelves to flight. In the other wing the 
conteſt was for ſome time doubtful, until the Phte- 
nicians and Cyprians being driven on ſhore; the 
reſt retired in great diſorder, and fell foul of each 
other in their retreat. In this total defettion, Ar- 
temiſa alone ſeemed to ſtop the progreſs of vic- 
-tory; and, at the head of her five ſhips,” per- 
formed incredible acts of valour. Xerxes, who 
was a ſpectator of her condut᷑t, could not help 
crying out, that his ſoldiers behaved like women 
in the conflict, and the women like ſoldiers. As 
this queen, from her ſignal intrepidity, was be- 
come very obnoxious to the Athenians, 'a prite 
was ſet upon her head; ſenſible of which, as ſhe 
was upon the point of falling into their hands, by 

a lucky turn of thought, ſhe pretended to deſert 
from her own party, and to fall foul of one of their 
ſhips; the Greeks thus concluding, that the either 
belonged to them, or was a deſerter, permitted 
her to eſcape. In the mean time, the confede- 
rates purſued the Perſian fleet on every fide; ſome 
were intercepted at the ſtraits of Attica, many 
were ſunk, and more taken. Above two hundred 
were burnt, all the reſt were diſperſed ;! and the 
allies dreading the reſentment of the Greeks, as 


* 
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vwell as of the Perſian king, — — | 
vay-to-their own: country. e en e 
Such r T9 Salamis, | 
in which the Perſians had receiveta'ſeverer blow 
than they had ever hitherto experienced from 
Greece. Themiſtocles, in a [ſecret converſation 
with Ariſtides, was, or pretended to be ſo elaged, 
as to propoſe breaking down the bridge by which 
Xerxes had made his way into Europe. Whe« 
ther Themiſtocles was really ſincere in the propo- 
ſal, remains a doubt; but Ariſtides uſed all his 
powers to diſſuade his coadjutor from ſuch an un- 
dertaking. He repreſented to him the danger of 
reducing ſo pouerſul an enemy to deſperation, 
and aſſerted, that it was his wiſh to be relieved 
from ſuch an uſurper with all poſſible diſpatch. 
Themiſtocles at once acquieſced in his reaſons; 
and, in order to haſten the king's departure,” con- 
trived to have him ſecretly inſormed, hat the Gre- 
cians deſigned to break doun the bridge. 
The ſituation of Xerxes was ſuch, tharthe nl. 
leſt repulſe was now ſufficient to wean him from 
his darling expedition. Afﬀtoniſhed at the late 
overthrow, and alarmed at this new information, 
he only wanted a decent pretext for retreating, 
when Mardonius came. conveniently to extricate 
him from his embarraſſiments. He began by ex- 
tenuating the late loſs, and 'the many expedients 
L 3 that 
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that remained to relieve: their fituktion; he laid 
all the blame of their defeat upon the cowardice 


of the auxiliaries, and their inſincere attachment 


to his cauſe. He adviſed him to return ſpeedily 
to his kingdom, leſt his ill ſucceſs, and fame, which 
always repreſents things worſe than they are, ſhould 
ocgalion any commotions in his abſence. He en- 
gaged, if he would leave him three hundred thou- 
ſand of his choice troops, to ſubdue all Greece 
with -glory. On the other hand, if the event 
proved otherwiſe, he would take all the blame of 
miſcarriage, and ſuffer in perſon, if it were to re- 
trieve the honour of his maſter. This advice was 
very well received by Xerxes, who, thinking 
enough had been given to glory, when he had 
made himſelf maſter of Athens, prepared to re- 
turn to Perſia at the head of a part of his ny 
leaving the other part of it with Mardonius, not 
ſo much with the hope of reducing Greece, as 
through the fear of being purſued. 
- Theſe reſolutions were communicated in a coun- 
eil held ſoon after the fight, and the night follow- 
ing the fleet ſet fail in great confuſion towards the 
Helleſpont, and took up their winter- quarters at 
Cuma. The king himſelf, leaving his generals 
40 take care of the army, haſtened with a ſmall 
retinue to the ſea- ſide, which he reached forty- 
ve days after the — * Salamis. When he 
: arrived 
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arrived at that place, he found the bridge broken 


down by the violence of the waves, in a tempeſt ? 


that, had lately happened., He, was, therefore, | 
obliged to pals the ſtrait in a ſmall boat ; whi 


manner of returning, being compared to the of- 
tentatious method in which he had ſet out, ren- 
dered his diſgrace flill more poignant and affli- 
ing, The army which he had ordered to follo 
him, haying been unprovided with i proviſions, | bn 
ſered great hardſhips, by the way. After having 
conſumed all the corn they could find, they 1 were 
obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon the 
bark and leaves of trees. Thus haraſſed and fa- 
tigued, a peſtilence began to complete "their 
miſery ; and, after a fatiguing journey of forty-' 
five days, in which they, were purſued, rather by 
vultures and bealts of prey, than by men, they, 
came to the Helleſpont, where they croſſed over. 
They marched from thence to Sardis. Such was 
the end of Xerxes's expedition i into Greece. A 
meaſure begun in pride, and terminated in infamy. 
It is to be obſerved, however, that we have all 
this account from the Greek writers only, who no 
doubt have been partial to their countrymegn,, I: 
am told, that the Perſian; hiſtorians repreſent this 
expedition in a very different light, and ſay, that 
che king was recalled in the midſt of his ſucceſſes, 
to quell an inſurreQtion at home. Be this as it 
L4 | will, 
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will, the affairs of, Perſia. ſeemed: after that t go 
ene NAA when Alexander ledia 
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A M. 5556 | \HE firſt object the Bake 
tended 10 aſter the battle of Sa- 


Jamis, was * ſend the firſt· fruits of the rich ſpoll 
they had taken from the Perſians to Delphos. 
( Conſidered in a confederated light, they were ever 
attentive to the duties of religion; and though 
their ſects and opinions in philoſophy, taught man- 
kind to entertain but very mean ideas of the ob- 
jekis of public worſhip, yet it was religion that 
formed their bond of union, and for a while held 
them feebly together. When that bond came to 
be broken, and the council of the Amphittyons 
| became rather a political than a religious-aflem- 
bly, the general union no longer prevailed, and 


the different ſtates fell a facrifice to their Own 
contentions. 


The 
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The joy oF: ahorOrcki pd this victory Was 
general and loud every commander had his Höre 
of honour, but the glory of Fhemiſtocles echpſed 
that of all the reſt. It was a cuſtom in Gretce, 
that after a battle the commanding. officers ſhould 
declare who had. diſtioguiſued+themſclves' moſt, 
by writing the names of ſuch as merited the firſt 
and ſecond rewards. : On this octaſion each U- 
ficer concerned adjudged the firſt rank to hirtiſelf, | 
but all allowed the ſecond to Themiſtocles, which 
was, in fact, allowing him a tacit ſuperiority. This 
was farther confirmed by the Lacedæmonians, who 
carried him in triumph'to Sparta} and ho hav- 
ing adjudged the reward of valoùr to their own 
countryman, Eurybiades, 'adjudged that of wiſdom 
to Themiſtocles. They crowned him with olive, 
preſented him with a rich chariot, and conducted 
him with chree hundred horſe to the confines ol 
their ſtate. But chere was an homage' paid him 
that flattered his pride yet mote: when he ap- 
peared at the Olympic games, the ſpeRators re- 
ceived him with uncommon acclamations. As 
ſoon as he appeared, the whole affembly roſe up to 
do him honour: nobody regarded either the gambs 
or the combatants, Themiſtocles was the only ſpecs 
tacle worth their attention. Struck with ſuch Hat - 
tering honours, he eould not help obſerving, that 
he that day reaped the fruits of all his labours. 
Aſter 
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After the Grecians were returned from purſuing 
the” Perſian fleet, Themiſtocles ſailed 10 all the 
iſtands that had eſpouſed their intereſts, in order 
to levy contributions. The firſt he applied to 
wus hat of Andros from whoſe inhabitants he re- 
_ quired-a conſiderable ſum. I come, ſaid he, 0 
you accompanied by two very (powerful divinaties, 
Perfuafion and Neceſſity. Alas! replied; they, ue 
Afo'have divinilies on our fide, Poveriy and Impoſ- 
 feoality. In conſequence of this reph/, he blocked 
them up for ſome time, but finding them too well 
fortthed; he was obliged to retire. . Some other 
Hands, however, were neither furniſhed with fo 
much reaſon nor ſo much power. He exafted 
large ſums from all ſuch as were incapable of op- 
poſition ; and theſe contributions he chiefly con- 
verted to his own private advantage; thus ſhewing 
in his own character two very __ rd 


ties, avarice and a love of fam. 
Mardonius, who remained in Greece with a 


body of three hundred thouſand men, paſſed the 
winter in Theſſahy; and, in the beginning. of 
pring, led them down into the province of Bœ- 
otia. From thence he ſent Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, with a ſplendid retinue to Athens, to 
make propoſals ſor an accommodation, and to 
endeavour to make them ſeparate their intereſts 


from the general cauſe of Greece. He offered 
; 3 5 to 
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to rebuild their-city, to give hem a conſiderable 
ſum of money, to ſuſfer them to enjoy their la 
and conſtitution, and to give them the governmem 
of all Greece. The Spartans, alarmed at chis al- 
luring offer, diſpatched a meſſenger. to Athens, 
who was inſtructed to ſay, that they hoped the 
Athenians entertained juſter notions of true glory 
and patriotiſm; that they held the common dan- 
ger, by which the various ſtates of Greece were 
bound to give mutual _ to each other, as-of:a 
more urgent nature; and, at: leaſt, that they had 
a greater reverence — the memory of cheir 1[+ 
luſtrious anceſtors, - than to ſacrifice thoſe-whom 
they had ſo gallantly defended: and delivered, by 
acceding to the infamous terms which had been 
propoſed. - That the Athenians might not hold 
up neceſſity, as a plea for their, complying, the 
Spartans generouſly offered to maintain their wives 
and children at their own expence, and in their 
own city. Ariſtides was at that time in the higheſt 
office, being principal archon at Athens. It was 
in his preſence that the king of Macedon made 
his propoſals, and that the deputies from the other 
ſtates of Greece endeavoured to avert the force 
of them. But Ariſtides wanted no prompter, but 
the natural dictates of his on heart to give them 
an anſwer. To men, ſaid he, bred up to plea- 
ſure and ignorance, it is natural to proffer great 

„ rewards, 
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rewards, and to hope by bribes to buy off virtue. 
Banbariavs,. who make ſilver and gold the chief 
ahjects of their eſteem, may be excuſed for think - 
ing 10 corrupt the fidelity of a people; hut that 
the Lacedæmonians, who came to remonſtrate 
againſt theſe offers, ſhould ſuppoſe they could 
prevail, was indeed. ſurpriſing. The Athenians 
have the common liberty of Greece intruſted to 
their care, and mountains of gold are not able to 
make their fidelity. No, ſo long as that ſun which 
the Perſians adore, continues to ſhine with wanted 
ſplendor, ſo long ſhall - the Athenians be mortal 
enemies to the Perſians; ſo long ſhall they conti- 
nue to purſue them for ravaging their lands, ſor 
burning their houſes, and polluting their temples: 
ſuch is che anſwer we return; to the Perſian pro- 
poſal ; and you, continued he, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Alexander, if you are truly their friend, 
refrain for the future: from being the bearer of 
ſuch propoſals, your 1 and PIT even 
your lafety demands it.” 

The treaty being thus broke up, Mardcaics 
prepared to att with vigour, and invaded Attica, 
which the Athenians were once more obliged to 
deſert and leave to his fury, He entered Athens, 
ten months after it bad been taken by Xerxes, 
the inhabitants having again conveyed themſelves 
to Salamis, and other neighbouring places. In 

| that 
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that ſtate of exile and want; ey dontinued con- 
tented with all their ſufferings, fince repaid by 
freedom. | Even Lybidus a ſenater who gttempted 
to propoſe a ſubmiſſion, was ſtoned to death; white 
His wife and children met with the” ſume fate froth 
the women, ſs ſtrong was theavetfion which the 
Athenians had conceived agaitift mM communics. 
tions ith Parſer rt dete vn 

In the mean time, the Spartuns, whole duryen 
ey to co- operate with the Athenians with equal 
ardour, unmindful of the general cauſe, 
thought of making preparations for their own ſe- 
curity, and reſolved to ſortify the iſthmus, in or- 
der to hinder the enemy from entering into Pelo- 
ponneſus. This the Athenians conſideredl à8 3 
baſe and ungrateful defettion, and ſent deputies 
to remonſtrate againſt the Spartan conduRt. Theſe 
had orders to ſay, that if Sparta ſhould perſiſt in 
its partial method of ſeeking ſecurity, the Athe- 
nians would follow their example; and, inſtead of 
ſuffering all for Greece, would turn with their 
fleet to the Perſians, who being thus maſters of 
the ſea, could invade the territory of Sparta hen. 
ever they ſhould think proper. Theſe menaces 
had ſo good an effect, that five thouſand men were 
privately diſpatched, each attended with ſeven 
Helotes, and were actually upon their march be- 
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fore the a gong wee ae — 
anſwer. ie eee eee 
| M clonäm at his time had leſt , and was 
on his return to the country of Bœotia, where a ; 
reſolved: to await the approach of the enemy, as 
he could there draw up his forees with orm 
caſe than i in the hilly parts of Attica, where a few 
might be oppoſed to numbers with greater-ſue- 
ceſs. He encamped by the river Aſopus along 
the banks of which his army extended, conſiſting! 
of three hundred thouſand fighting men. * 
Great as this army was, the Greeks, with much 
inferior forces, reſolved to meet it in the field; 
Their forces were by this time aſſembled, and 
amounted: to ſeventy thouſand men. Of theſe; 
five. thouſand were Spartans, attended by thirty» 
five thouſand Helotes. The Athenians ambunt 
to eight thouſand, and the troops of the allies 
made up the remainder. In the right wing of 
this army the Spartans were placed, commanded. 
by Cleombrotus ; in the left wing the Athenians, 
with Ariſtides at their head. In this order they 
followed Mardonius into Bceotia, determined on 
trying the fate of a battle, and encamped at no 
great diſtance from them, at the foot of Mount 
Cytheron. Here they continued for ſome time; 
awaiting in dreadful ſuſpenſe a battle that was, to 


determine the fate of Greece. Some kirmiſhing 
between 
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between ihe Perſian; cavalry and the, wing of the: 
Brecian army, in which the latter were ſucceloful, 
ſeemed. to give a preſage of future victory; which, 


however, for ten e neither ſide ſeemed l 


to ſtrike for. aq "41s ziger, d e691 10 
While the. t two armies were thus ates wait 
ing the moſt favourable opportunity, of engaging,” 
the Greeks, by their mutual diſſenſions, were on 
the point of loſing their freedom in ſatisfying 
their mutual jealouſy. The firſt diſpute that aroſe. 
in the army, was begun by the Tegeans, who con- 
tended with the Athenians upon the point of pre- 
cedence. They willingly allowed the Spartans 
the command of the right wing, as they conſtantly 
had it; but they inſiſted on having the leſt, al- 
ledging, that they, had earned it by former acts of 
valour nd well known ſucceſs. The diſpute ran 
high, a mutinous diſpoſition began to prevail in 
all parts of the army, and the enemy were likely 
to become victorious without a blow. In this ge- 
neral ſpirit of diſſenſion, Ariſtides only appeared 
unmoved. Long noted for his impartiality and 
juſtice, all parties fixed their eyes upon him as the 
only perſon from whom they could expect a paci- 
fication. Wherefore, turning himſelf to the Spar- 
tans, and ſome of the reſt of the confederates, he 
addrefled them in the following manner. It is 
not now a time, my friends, to diſpute of the me, 
rit 
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rit of paſt ſervices, for all -boaſting is vain in the 
day of danger: Let it be the brave-man's pride 
to own, that it is not the poſt or ſtation which gives 
courage, or which can take it away. I head the 
Athenians ; whatever poſt you ſhall aſſign us we 
will maintain it, and will endeavour to make our 
ſtation, wherever we are placed, the poſt of true 
honour and military glory. We are come bither 
not to contend with our friends, but-to fight with 
our enemies; not to boaſt of our anceſtors, but to 
imitate them. This battle will diſtinguiſh the me- 
rit of each city, each commander ; and the loweſt 
centinel will ſhare the honour of the day.” This 
ſpeech determined the council of war in favour 
of the Athenians, who, thereupon, were allowed 
to maintain their former ſtation. 

A fatal conſpiracy in the midſt of the 8 
threatened conſequences ſtill more dangerous, be- 
cauſe they were unſeen. Some of the beſt and 
richeſt families, who had waſted their fortunes in 
the war, and loſt their credit in the city, entered 
into a conſpiracy to deliver up Greece into the 
hands of the Perſians. Ariſtides, however, til] 
watchful in the ſervice of the ſtate, was early in- 
formed of their machinations, and inſtantly laid 
their ſchemes before the general council. Not- 
withſtanding, he was contented with having eight 


of the conſpirators arreſted; and of theſe, two 
only 
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6ijly ſhake rected the trial, Vet ni lenity; 4 8 
to ball it by a true name, his prudence; would 
not permit him to att Tigotouſly even agairiſt theſe; 
as he knew that ſeverity i in times of, general dan- 
ger would but depreſs the ardour of the army, he 
permitted them to efcape; and thus lactificed pubs, 
lic juſtice to public ſecurity. neck Lov ce 
Both armies had now continued for ten days i in, 
ſight of each other, in anxious expeQation of an 
ebgagement, both willing to begin, yet both afraid, 
ta ſtrike ; az the aggreſſor was to engage at a, dif, 
advaptage. But Mardonius being naturally of an. 
impatient, fiery diſpoſition; grew very uneaſy at 
ſo long a delay. Belides, he had only a few pro- 
viſions left for his army, and the Gtecians grew , 
every day ſtronger by the addition of freſh ſup- 
plies, He, therefore, called a council of war, to 
deliberate whether he ſhould give battle. Arta- 
bazus, a perſon of ſingular merit and great, expe- 
rience, was of opinion that they ſhould not ha- 
zard a battle, but that they ſhould retire under. the. 
walls of Thebes ; while the ehewy, formed of Vas 
rious ttoops, and [| ubjeR to different leaders, would 
deſtroy each other by their various diflenſions, or 
might be partly corrupted to give up the common 
cauſe. This opinion vas the moſt reaſonable, but 
Mardonius, ſpurred on by his natural impetuoſity, 
and wearied with a protraded war, reſolved to en- 
Vo ke Is M gages 
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gage, nor ball the reſt courage to contraditt his 
1 relolution. The reſult, therefore, was, 9A 
mould give battle the next dax. 
This being reſolved on che ſide of rebate 
Greeks were not leſs prepared for the engagement; 
for they had been ſceretly apprized the 'night be. 
fore, by Alexander king of Macedon, of the re- 
"ſalt of the Perfian (councils. © Paufanias, "there- 
fore, the commander in chief, gave orders to his 
army to prepare themſelves for batile; and draw. 
ing up his forces, placed the Athenians on the 
right, as being better acquainted with the Perfian 
manner of fighting, and fluſhed with former ſuc- 
ceſs; Whether it was fear or prudence that ſug - 
geſted this change to the general, the Athenians 
took the poſt of honour with exultation ; nothing 
was. heard among them but mutual exhortations to 
bravery, and a ſteady reſolution to conquer or fall. 
But Mardonius hearing of this alteration” in the 
diſpoſition of the Grecian army, made an altera- 
tion alſo. in his own. This alſo once more pro- 
duced a change in the diſpoſition of the Greeks ; 
by this changing and rechanging the order of bat- 
tle, nothing farther was done for that day. 
At night the Greeks held a couneil of war, in 
which it was reſolved, that they ſhould decamp 
from their preſent ſituation, and march to another, 


more conveniently ſituated for water, As their 
removal 
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removal was performed in the night, much diſur- 
der enfued; and in the morning, Mardonius per- 
ceiving them ſeattered over the plain, he ſuppoſed 
that hey were flying, rather than retreating; he; 

therefore, reſolved to purſue with his V holę army. 
The Greeks perceiving his deſign, ſoon collected 
their ſcattered forces, which the darkneſs had diſ. 
perſed ; but not intimidated, and halting near the. 
little city of Platza, there determitied to await the 
ſhock. of their purſuers. The barbarian forces 
ſoon came up to the engagement with their accuſ- 
tomed howling, expecting rather to plunder than 
to fight. The Lacedæmonians, who cloſed up the 
rear of the Grecian army, were the firſt who fup- 
ported the ſhock of the aſſailants. They were in 
ſome meaſure ſeparated from the reſt of the army 
by the obſtinacy of one of their own regiments, 
who conſidered their retreat as contrary: to the idea 
ol Spartan diſcipline; but ſtill conſiſting of a for- 
midable body of men, they were in a capacity of 
making head againſt the invaders, Collefting 
themſelves, therefore, into a phalanx, they ſtood 
impenetrable and-immoveable to all the aſſaults of 
the enemy. 

In the mean. time, the Athenian troops, who 
were apprized of the attack, quickly turned back, 
in order to aſſiſt their allies; but the Greeks who 
were in Perſian pay, to the number of five thou- 
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ſand; intercepted their return, Thus the batile 
was divided into two, and fougbt with great M. 
dour in various parts of the ficld. But notbing 


could reſiſt the weight of the Spartan phalanx, Wbo, 
after ſome time, broke in upon the Perſian forces, 
and put them into diſorder. In this tumult, Mar- 
donius attempting to reſtore the order of battle, 
and ruſhing into the midſt of the carnage, was 
killed by Aimneſtus, a Spartan; and ſoon after 
all his army betook themſelves to flight. The 
other Greek troops ſoon followed, the brave ex- 
ample ſet, them by Sparta, and the rout. became 
general. Artabazus, who commanded a body of 
forty thouſand P erſians, fled with them towards 
the Helleſpont, while the reſt fortified themſelves 
in their camp with wooden ramparts. There they 
were attacked by the Spartans, ho were not well 
{killed in that part of war; but the Athenians 
foon came up to their affiſtance, and eaſily effected 
a breach in this haſty rampart. It was then that 
the ſlaughter of the enemy vas indiſcriminate and 
terrible. Of all the Perſian army that had taken 
refuge there, not four thouſand men eſcaped. 
Above an hundred thouſand men were put to the 
word; and the conquerors, willing to rid their 
country at once of their terrible invaders, refuſed 
10 give quarter. Thus ended the Perſian invaſions 
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of Greece, nor ever after was mi 
ſeen to eroſs the Helle ſpont. 
The carnage being at laſt over, hes Greeks 14 
ried their dead, which at moſt did not amount to 
ten thõuſand men; and ſoon aſter, as A teſtimony 
of their gratitude to heaven, they eauſed à ſtatue 
of Jupiter to be made at the generul- N q 
which they placed in his temple at Olympia. It 
was now that the firſt funeral games and funeral 
orations were invented. They were meant to ſerve 
not only as monuments of honour to the dead, 
but as incitements to glory to the living The 
names of the ſeveral nations of Greece that were 
preſent in the engagement, were engraven on the 
right ſide of the pedeſtal of the ſtatue that was 
dedicated to Jupiter; the Spartans firſt, che Athe- 
nians next, and all the reſt in order, 
While ſucceſs attended the Grecian arms by 
land, they were not leſs fortunate at ſea; 'The 
greateſt part of the [Perſian fleet, after the defeat 
at Salamis, wintered at Cumæ, and in the ſpring 
moved to Samos, both to guard and awe the coaſts 
of Aſia. The Grecians, in the mean while, were 
refitting their ſhips at gina, and being impor- 
tuned by the Samians, they put to ſea under tho 
condutt of Leotichydes, the Spartan, and Xan- 
thippus, the Athenian: + The - Perſians, apprized 
of thein approach, and having long experienced 
M 3 their 
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their own inferiority, would not venture: to op- 
poſe them at ſea, but drew up their ſhips upon 
land at Mycale, a promontory of Ionia, where 
they fortified them with a wall and a deep: trench, 
while they were alfo protected by an army of fixty 
thouſand foot, under the command of Tigranes. 
This, however, did not deter the Greeks from 
venturing to attack them. Leotichydes having 
endeavoured to make the Ionians revolt, landed 
his forces, and the next day prepared for the af- 
ſault. He drew up his army in two bodies; the 
one conſiſting chiefly of Athenians and Corin- 
thians, kept the plain, whilſt the other of Lace- 
dæmonians, marched over the hills and precipices, 
to gain the higheſt ground. The battle being 
joined, great courage and reſolution was ſheun 
on both ſides, and the fortune of the day con- 
tinued for a long time in ſuſpenſe. The defec- 
tion of the Greek auxiliaries in the Perſian army, 
turned the fate of the battle; the Perſians were 
ſoon ruuted, and purſued with great ſlaughter to 
their. very ;tents. The Athenians had made them- 
| ſelves maſters of the field before the Lacedzmo- 
| nians could come up to their aſſiſtance, ſo that all 
| the ſhare theſe had in the action, was to diſperſe 
ſome Perſian troops Which were attempting to 
make a regular retreat, ſoon after. their ramparts 
were forced, and all their veſſels: burnt : ſo that 
nothing 
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nothing could be more —__ dhe vittory, 
at Mycale. Tigranes, the Perſian, general, and. | 
forty, thouſand men of his army, lay dead on 7 
beld: of battle; the fleet was deftroyed;.. and of 
the. great army brought into Europe by Xerxes, 
ſcarce) one, man remained to N Rr: * 
tidings. / 
The battle of Plaza was fought in the morning, 
and that of Mycale in the evening of the ſame 
day. But what is very extraordinary, it is uni- 
verſally affirmed, that the victory of Plata vas 
knoym at Mycale before the. battle begun, though 
it is a paſſage. of ſeveral days from one place io 
che other. It is moſt probable; that Leotichydes 
framed the report to encourage his army, aud in- 
cite them to ome their gf n 
During = KEY BY 1 * bad 
been the cauſe of all „lay at-Sardis, expefting the. 
event of his expedition. But meflengers coming, 
every hour, loaded with the news. of ſome. fatal 
diſaſter: and finding himſelf unable to retrieve his 
affairs, he. retired farther into the euuntry, and 
endeavoured to drown in luxury and riot the un- 
eaſy refleftions of bis ſucceſsleſs ambition. To 
the want of ſucceſs abroad, was added the con- 
tempt of his ſubjects at home; and this brought 


en à train of treaſons, inf urretlions, ſacrilege, 
M 4 murder, 
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murder, inceſt, and cruelty: ſothat the latter part 
of his reign, was as enen 36h my | 
it had been unſortunate. Ze eee 
i The: Grecian fleet, afier. i baule of [Mycale, | 
fer ſail towards. the Helleſpont, in order to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the bridges which. Xerxes had 
built over that ſtrait; but finding them already 
deſtroyed by 'the tempeſtuous weather, they re- 
turned home. From this time, all the cities of 
Ionia revolted from the Perſians, and having. en- 
tered into the general confederacy, moſt of them 
preſerved their liberty during the time chat empire 
ſubſiſted. e e e tho gol s 7 
The treaſures which the: Perkins: had ae | 
into Greece were very great, and. .an conſequence, 
of their deſeat, became a prey to the conquerors. 
From this period, the Greeks began to loſe their 
ſpirit of hardy and laborious virtue, and te adopt 
the refined indolence and caꝑtious petulance, and 
the boundleſs, love of pleaſure; which! extreme 
wealth is ever known to produce. The former, 
equality of che people now began to be broken, 
and While one part of the inhabitants rioted in 
opulence and luxury, another was ſeen pining in 
want and deſpair. It was inwain that philoſophy 
rcared its head to ſtop theſe calamities; its voice 
reaches but to a few ; the great and the little vul- 
gar are equally deaf to its dictates. From this 
il b ” 01.3 7. 20” 
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time we are to view a different picture; and, in- 
ſtead of a brave and refined people confederating 
againſt tyranny, we are to behold an enervated 
and factious populace, a corrupt en 
ann n „r Nn 2 
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From Tas Victory AT Mycarz, ro THY 
drag ar TAE neee en Wax, 
O — were * Greeks 2 
freed from the apprehenſions as 
of a foreign invaſion, than they began to enter: 
tain jealouſies of each other. Indeed theſe petty 
animoſities had all along ſubſiſted among them, 
but they were kept under by the ſenſe of genetal 
danger. As this collection of republics was com- 
poſed of ſtates intirely diſſimilar in manners, inte- 
reſts, and inclinations, it was no way ſurpriaing 
to find its parts ever at variance with each other. 
The firſt marks of jealouſy upon the deſtruction 
of the Perſian army, exhibited themſelves between 
the Atheniaps and Spartans. The one a refined 
ambitious ſtate, unwilling to admit a ſuperior in 
the general confederacy ; the other an hardy un- 
poliſhed race, which could never think of admit- 


ting 
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ting a ſeebler ſtate as an equal. The Athenians 


with their ſamilies, being returned to their own 
danhimg, began te, think of xebuilding, the, city, 
Which had been almoſt deſtroyed during, the Per- 
n war. As every new foundation aims at im- 
proving the old, they laid a plan of ſtrengthening 
and extending their walls, and giving their city at 
once more magnificence and ſecuxity. This was 
but natural; however the Lacedæmonians con- 
eeived a jealouſy at this undertaking, and begati 
to think that Athens, from being miſtreſs of the 
ſeas, would ſoon attempt uſurping all authority 
upon land. They, therefore, ſent an embaſſy 10 
the Athenians, to diſſuade them from this under- 
taking; giving as an oſtenſible reaſon, the dan - 
ger ſuch fortifications would be of to the general 
conſederacy, if they ſhould. ever fall into, the 
hands of the Perſians. This meſſage at fir ap- 
peared. reaſonable, and the Athenians put an im- 
mediate ſtop to their undertaking ; but Themiſto- 
cles,..who ſince the battle of Salamis continued to. 
guide in the aſſemblies of Athens, -cafily; ſaw 
through the pretext; and adviſed the council to 
meet their diſſimulat ion with ſimilar addreſs. He, 
thereſore, anſwered the Spartan ambaſſadors, that 
the Athenians would ſoon ſend an embaſſy to La- 
cedæmon, in which they would fully ſatisſy all 
their ſcruples. Having thus gained time, he pro- 
cured: 
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cured himſelf to be elefted for thai important ne- 
gociation, and took care to draw out the treaty by 
ſtudied delays, He had previouſly. defired that 
his colleagues ſhould follow Oe aficr;another, and 
ſtill he alledged at Lacedæmon, that he only;waited. 
for their arrival to determine the affair ata fingle, 
audience. During all this time the work vag car- 
ried on at Athens with the utmoſt vigour and in- 
duſtry, the women and children, ſtrangers. and, 
ſlaves, were all employed in it, nor was it in- 
terrupted for a ſingle day. It was in vain that, 
the Spartans complained; of thig protedure; it 
was in vain that they urged Themiſtucles to haſten 
his buſineſs; he ſtedfaſtly denied the firſt, and 
entreated them not to give any credit to looſe 
and idle reports. He deſired they would ſend 
again, and enquire into the truth of the matter; 
and, at the ſame time, adviſed the. Athenians to 
detain the Spartan envoys until he and his col- 
leagues ſhould return. At. laſt, finding all his pre- 
tences for delay exhauſted, he boldly demanded 
an audience, and knowing that the work was fi- 
niſhed, he no longer kept on the maſł. He then 
informed the Spartans in full council, that Athens 
was now in a condition to keep out an enemy, 
whether foreign or domeſtic; that what his coun- 
trymen had done was conformable both to the 
5 law 
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law of nations, and the common intereſts of Greece. 
Every city had a right to conſult for its own ſafety, 
without ſubmitting to the advice or contr6ul of its 
neighbours ;- that what had been done wis' entirely 
in in conſequence of bis advice; and, in ſhort, that 
whatever injury they offered him, they muſt ex- 
pekt ĩt would be returned upon their o ambaſ- 
ſadors, who were ſtill detained at Athens Theſe 
dechrations extremely diſpleaſed the Lacedæmo- 
nfans; but, either ſenſible of their truth or un- 
willing to come to an open rupture, they diſſembled 
their reſentment, and the ambaſſadors on both 
ſides having all ſuitable honours paid them, re- 
turned to their reſpective cities. Themiſtocles was 
received with as much joy by his fellow- citizens 
as if he had returned from triumph; and be was 
of a diſpoſition to fecl thoſe en with the 
higheſt delight. 

Having thus taken proper precautions for ſe. 
curing the city, his next care was to ſtrengthen the 
port, and form an harbour at once ſpacious and 
ſecure. He likewiſe obtained a decree, that every 
year they ſhould build twenty veſſels, to continue 
and augment their force by ſea; and, in order to 
engage the greater number of workmen and ſailors 
to reſort to Athens, he cauſed particular privileges 
and immunities to be granted to them, His de- 
ſign was to render Athens a maritime city; in 

4 which 
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which he followed a very different W 
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litics from their former governors, who bent 
their, efforts, to, alienate, the minds of the people 
from commerce and naval affairs, Aeon il 
But as ſucceſs in one part is apt io lead on to 
deſigns till more extenſive, Themiſtocles was wil- 
ling to outſtep the bounds of juſtice in the; proſe · 
cution of his darling projects. He even formed 
a plan of ſupplanting Sparta, and making Athens 
the unrivalled miſtreſs of, Greece. On a certain 
day, therefore, he declared in a full aſſembly of 
the people, that he had a very important deſign 
io propoſe, but which could not be communicated 
to the public, as the execution required ſecreey 
and diſpatch. He, therefore, deſired they would 
appoint a perſon to whom he might explain, him- 
ſelf, one whoſe judgment might direct, and whoſe 
authority might confirm him in his deſign. It was 
not eaſy to miſs the wiſeſt and the beſt man of the 
ſtate, and Ariſtides was unanimoufly choſen by 
the whole aſſembly, as the propereſt perſon to 
weigh the juſtice as well as the utility of the pro- 
poſal. Themiſtocles, therefore, taking him aſide, 
told him, that the deſign he had conceived was to 
burn the fleet belonging to the reſt of the Grecian 
ſtates, which then lay in a neighbouring port, and 
thus procure Athens an undiſputed ſovereignty of 
the ſea. Ariſtides, inwardly diſpleaſed at the pro- 
| poſal, 
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ofal, made no anſwer, but returning 10 che af: 
| „informed them, that nothing could be 
ide ah abtage dus to-Athens han What Themiſto- 
cles propoſed, but that nothing could be more un- 


juſt. The people, ſtinl poſſeſſed of a ſhare of re- 
malning virtue, unanimouſſy declined the propo- 
_ fat without knowing its contents, and conferred 
the ſurname of Juſt upon Ariſtides, a title ll the 
more flattering, as be had ſo well deſerved it. 
* Thus Athens being reſtored to peace and ſe- 
curity, once more began to apply to thoſe arts 
that adorn life and ſecure freedom. The people 
began to aſſume a greater ſhare in the government 
.of the ſtate than they had hitherto aſpired at, and 
ſteps were every day taken to render the conſtitu- 
tion entirely popular. Ariftides perceived this, 
and juſtly dreaded the conſequences of a demo- 
eratic government; he, therefore, procured a de- 
cree, that the archons, who were the chief magiſ- 
trates of the ſtate, ſhould be choſen. indiſcrimi- 
nately from all ranks of Athenians without diſtinc- 
tion. Thus, by indulging the citizens in a part 
of their wiſhes, he ſecured a legal ſubordination 
among the whole. 
In the mean time, the Grecia encouraged 
by their former victories, reſolved to ſend a fleet 
to deliver their confederates, who ſtill groaned be- 


neath the Perſian yoke, Pauſanias commanded 
| the 
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the'Spartan'fleet; while Ariſtides, and Cimôm He 
fon of Miltiades, were appuinted to e6ndult' the 
fleets of Athens. This was the Hrſt time rhe" Wart. 
ter, Who was yet very young: was placed Hts 
ſphere for the exhibition of bis Mrtues, Ife Had 
formerly ſuffered himſelf to be impriſoned vil h 
could pay his father's fine, and lis piety upon chat 
occaſion gave the molt favourable preſage f his 
futute greatneſs. When ſet at liberty, his fer viel 
in war ſoon became conſpicuous, and it was Veen 
that he acted with the courage” of his father; the 
judgment of Themiſtocles, and with more finceriy 
than either. The ingenuous openniels of his tem- 
per being eaſily ſeen, he was oppoſed in the Nate 
as a counterpoile to the craft and ſubtlety of The- 
miſtocles, 'and thus advanced to the higheſt em- 
ployments both at home and abroad. Under theſe 
commandets, che allied fleet firſt" directed their 
courſe to the iſle of Cyprus, where they reſtored 
all the cities to their liberty; then ſteering towards 
the Helleſpont, they attacked the city of Byzan- 
tium, of which they made themſelves maſters, and 
took a vaſt number of priſoners, many of whom 
were of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable families 
of Perſia. Set ran a+, 

The ſucceſs of this expedition was not more flat: 
tering to the Greeks, than in the end prejudicial 
to them, A deluge of wealth pouring in, cor- 
23 rupted 
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rupted the inplicity, and taintég. the manners cf 
cyery rank of people. The Achenians, alreach 

in the arts of politeneſs and eſfeminacy, 
concealed their change for a time, but it Toon 
out among the Spartans; and Payfanias 
himſelf, their commander, was the firſt who Was 
infected with the contagion. Being naturally of 
an haughty and imperious temper, and ſtill more 
impreſſed with the gloomy auſterity of Sparta, he 
ſet no bounds to his ambition; he treated his offi: 
cers, and even the confederate generals, with ſe- 
verity, arrogance, and diſdain; and ſo much 
alienated the minds of the ſoldiers, that he was 
forſaken by all the confederates, who put them⸗ 
ſelves under the command and protection of Arif: 
tides and Cimon. This haughty and impolitic 
conduQ, was the means of transferring the ſove- 
reignty of the ſea from the Lacedemonians to the 
Athenians ; it gave a bias to the ſcale of the Athe- 
nian power, which no ſubſequent. effort of the 
Spartans could poſſibly counteraQt. Ariſtides and 
Cimon had ever preſerved an evenneſs of con- 
duct; affable, courteous, and obliging, they tem- 
pered their authority with mildneſs, and won by 
their gentle manners ſuch as they could not engage 
by their benefits. An oppoſition ſo mortifying 
could not but be diſpleaſing to Pauſanias; it was 
in vain that he atempted to keep up his authority 


a by 
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dy pride. and oftantation; bis importance. x 
' with his unpopularity: and. be became con- 
temytible, eyen to thoſe that f | epi 
his command. ub ke. Ant 118 (FRED 

Perhaps it as froth theſe, motives Pry War 
ſolved io facrifice his country to, his ambition, and 
give up to the Perfians a ſtate where he could no 
longer expeR to diftate, Be this as it will, he 
made overtures for gaining the favour of Xerxesq 
and, in order to ingratiate himſelf at the court of 
that monarch, he ſuffered ſome; of his more ex- 
alted priſoners to make their eſcape by night. 
Thefe priſoners were commiſſioned with letters to 
Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver up Sparta : 
and all Greece, on condition that be would give 
him his daughter in marriiage. Xerxes readily 
hearkened to the propoſal, and reſerred him to 
Artabazus his governor, to contert meaſures with: 
him for putting it in execution. He alſo furniſhed 
him with a large ſum of money, to be diſtributed: 
among ſuch of the Grecian ſtates as would uy: 
in the conſpiracy. 

How long this treaty 3 han we are 
not told, but it was diſcovered at Sparta before it-; 
could be put in execution, and Pauſanias was 
ordered home to take his trial for the offence: > . 
The proofs, however, againſt him were not ſuffi- 
cient for conviction, as the Ephori had made it a 
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rule never to convict a man but upon the plaineſh. 
evidence. But his command was taken from Him, 
and' he retired, Rill meditating revenge and the 
deſtruction of his country. It was not lang how- 
ever, before he received a fecond: ſummons to ap- 
pear before the Ephori for freſh» crimes anda 
number of his own ſlaves were: fdund to dlepoſg 
againſt him. Still, however, he had the: fortuna 
to come off; the mildneſs of the Spartan laws and 
the authority of his regal office, NOISE 897 
ſeſſed, conſpiring to protect him. 
Pauſanias, having in this manner twice BW. | 
the juſtice of his country, would not, | hgwever, 
abandon his baſe projects, or ſacrifice” his reſent- 
ment to his ſafety. Immediately upon his being 
acquitted, he returned to the ſea-coaſts, without 
any authority from the ſtate, and til] continued 
to carry on his correſpondence with Artabazus. 
He now ated with ſuch little reſerve; that his con- 
duct was known to the Ephori, and they only: 
wanted information to convict him. While they 
were thus perplexed for want of evidence, a cer- 
tain ſlave, who was called the Argilian, cleared 
their doubts, and came with proofs which could 
not be reſiſted. This man had been employed by 
Pauſanias to carry a letter to Artabazus, and he 
accordingly prepared himſelf for the expedition: 
but reflecting, that 85 of his fellow. ſlaves had 

: been 
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red th em iy ety ap a hd his os danger. e Tt 


% # Tae Fai the Perfiin governor 


& to p bh to "death all the meſſengers they 


wy 91 
Pie moo other a as ſoon as their letters, 


e red, "that there might be no poſſibility 
Z 0 traci g out, or Gfcovering the correſpon- 
dence. thi Jeter, be; delivered to the Ephori, 


who wege NO) convinced that Pauſanias) was guilty z a 


but for.a mc mo C "thorqugh confirmation, they. were 


willing to have it from himſelf, F or r this purpoſe, 
they contrived that the fave ſhould take RT: 7 
in the 10 of Neptune as for ſafety and pro- 


O20 33G, 
teklion, an under a pretence of ſupplicating the 


deity” 75 the "infidelity he had commuted. The 


inſtant Paufanias was [informed of his ſlave $ beha- 


6081 


viour, he haſtened to che temple to enquire the 
8 Where the ſlave informed him, that hav- 

; opened b his letter, he found the contents fatal 

to 0 hüßtel, and therefore took this method of avert- 
ing the n Pauſanias, inſtead of denying the. 
faQ, endeavoured rather to pacify the ſlave, and 
promiſed him a large reward to bribe his future 
ſecrecy. But during this interview, the Epbori 


had privately poſted perſons to overhear the con- 


verlation, and they ſoon divulged his guilt. The 
N 2 moment, 
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ect reiche, he Was diced to open the N 
a N — 5 he vas” the Pearer, | and there he he 
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moment, therefore, he as . e to the city, 
> Ephori teſolved to ſeize him, and from ry 


8 5 his danger: he, therefore, few 
fandtuary in the temple of Minerva, vp 1 


Fr” 
Wer 1 


of one of theſe magiſtrates be plain] 


thither before his purſuers could overtake kim. 
As the religion of the ſtate would not permit his 
being taken forcibly" from thence, the people 
ſtopped up the entrance with great ſtones, àbd 


tearing off the roof, left bim expoſed to the in- 


clemency of the weather. Aſter a ſhort ſlay he 
was ſtarved to death; and in this miſerable man- 
ner died the general, who had led on the VISorigus 
troops to the field of Plata. 

The fate of Pauſinias ſoon after involved ike 
of Themiſtocles, who had ſome time before been 
baniſhed, and lived in great eſteem at Argos. A 


paſſionate thirſt of glory, and a ſtrong deſire” to 


command arbitrarily over the citizens, had made 
him very odious at Athens. He bad built near 


1 


title, To Diana, the Goddeſs of Good Counſel; 


as hinting his own counſels upon ſeveral impor- 
tant occaſions, and thus tacitly reproaching his 
{citow-citizens of having forgot them. This, 
though a ſmall offence, was ſufficient to expel him 
from fo fluQtuating and jealous a ſtate as that of 
Athens; but he was now acculed of having parti- 

2 cipated 
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Fiete io, end having been privy 40 the del 
. Pauſanias, In fact, Pauſanias had communi- 
cated to him all his deſigns, but Themiſtocles had 
rejefted his propoſals with the utmoſt indignation. 
But then be concealed his enterprises, either think - 
ing ig, baſe to betray the ſecrets truſted to his can- 
fidence, or imagining it impoſſible for ſuch dan- 
rous. and ill-concerted fchemes to take effect. 
e this as it will, upon the downfal of Pauſanias, 
i appeared that a correſpondence had been car- 
d on between them, and the Lacedzmonians 


zens as had long either envied, or feared The- 
miſtocles, now joined in the general accuſation, 
and urged his death with great acrimony. Arif- 


tides alone, who had long been his open gppoſer, 


refuſed to join in this baſe confederacy againſ} 
him; and rejet᷑ted ſo mean an opportunity of re- 
venge, being as little inclined to delight in the 
misfortunes of his adverſary, as he had, before 
been to envy his ſucceſſes. It was in vain that 
Themiſtocles anſwered by letters to the calumnies 
Jaid againſt him; it was in vain that he alledged, 
that a mind like his, diſdaining ſlavery at home, 
could think of wiſhing for it in exile ; the people, 
too ſtrongly wrought upon by his accuſers, ſent 
Fre to ſeize and bring him before- the council 


N 3 of 


E 
Aa themſelves his accuſers before the aſſem- | 
bly of the people of Athens. Such of the citi- . 
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of Greece. Fortunately, however, he had timely 
notice of their deſign, and. Vent to take refuge in 


og iſland of Corcyra, 10 the een of 19 8 
had farmerly c done fi pal ſervice F hence 
he fled to Epirus, and finding Rtat| 5 e 
by the Athehians, grown a at lengtl def [CHA Go. HF 

fled tO Admetus, king c of the Mo lolfiaps, for We 
fuge. N. here he firſt pra bie al the \ abjeRt ax 

of a man obliged to ſue t 10 2 rag for. nes 
He had, upon a former accafion, b | been inf ſuyme r 
tal in 1 the Athenians from granting aid 
to this monarc! and this Was, now alba Rat, remen- 
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the time Themiftocles, cars 10 imp N 
and, upon pis return, he Mas ſurprized d 
old adverſary, w! who had come to put him ſelf under 
his protection. As ſoon 28 the king appeared, 
Themiſtocles took that monarch $ Young: ſon ip 
his arms, and eating himſelf amidſt, tho. . houſhold 
gods, informed him of the cauſe of his arrival, 
and imploxed his clemency - and; proteRtion.. . Ad- 
metus ſurprized, and moved. with compaſſiqn at 
ſeeing the greateſt man of Greece an humble ſup» 
pliant at his fect, raiſed, him immediately from the 
ground, and promiſed him protection. Accords 
ingly, when the Athenians, and Lacedamonzans 
came to demand him, he refuſed. abſolutely, to de- 
liver up a perſon who had made. hig palace an 

aly lym, 
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ofjlada; in the firm perſuaſionthat/it ould afford 
im iaſety and protetion. Thus continuing to 
pam the cloſe of liſe in indolence and retires 
meni;| having learned to pardon and deſpiſe the 
ingraũtude. of his country, he expetted at leaſt 
their ſongiveneſs. But the Athenians and Lace- 
dæmohians would not ſuffer him to live in peace, 
and Hul: in ſiſted on having him delivered up. In 
this exigence, as the king found himſelf unable to 
proteſt his illuſtrious gueſt, he reſolved to promote 
his oſcape, He was, therefore, put on board a 
merchant/ſhip, which was failing to Tonia, and 
his quality concealed with the utmoſt precaution, 
A ſtorm having carried the ſhip near the iſland of 
Naxos, tben beſieged by the Athenians, the im- 
minent danger he was in of falling into their hands, 
compeiled him to diſcover himſelf to the pilot, 
and prevailed upon him to ſteer for Aſia; where, 
arriving at Cumæ, a city of Aolia, in Aſia Minor, 
he was from thence ſent under a ſtrong guard, and 
in one of choſe covered chariots in which the Per- 
lians were accuſtomed to convey their wives, to 
the court of Sardis: Y 
"When. the unforningte exile was * at FA 
palace of the voluptuous monarch of the country, 
he waited on the captain of the guard, requeſting, 
as'a Grecian ſtranger, to have permiſſion to ſpeak 
with the king. The officer informed him of a 
N 4 " Ga 
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ceremony, which be knew was infupportable; to 
ſome Greeks, but without which none were ul 


46wed that honour. This was to fall proſtrate be 
Fore'the Perſian monarch, and to worſhip him us 
che living image of the gods on earth. Themiſ- 
tocles, who was never ſerupulous of the means af 
odiaining what he ſought, promiſed to comply and 
falling on his face before the king in che Perlian 
manner, declared his name, his country, and mis - 
fortunes. * Ihave done, cried he, my ungrate- 
ful country ſervices more than once, and I attviriow 
come to offer thoſe ſervices to you. My he 1a 
im your hands: you may how exert your e , 
or diſplay your vengeance. © By the former you 
Vill preſerve a faithful ſuppliant, by che latter Long 
will deftroy the greateſt enemy to Greece“ The 
king made him no anſwer at this audience, 
he was ftruck with admiration at his eloquenee 
and intrepidity, but he ſoon gave a looſe to his 
joy for the event. He told his'courtiers, that he 
conſidered the arrival of Themiſtocles wi a very 
happy incident, and wiſhed that his enemies would 
for ever purſue the ſame deftruive methods of 
banifhing from among them the good and wiſe. 
His joys were even continued in a dream. At 
night he was ſeen to ſtart from his ſleep, and three 
limes to cry out, “ 1 have got Themiſtocles the 
Athenian. He even 1 him three cities ſor his 


Ft ſupport, 


though 
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— had him maiptained inghe.umot. of 
fuence-and ſplendor. It is ſaid, that ſuch was his 


ſavour at the Perſian court, and ſo great was the 


onfideration. in which he vas held by all ranks-of 
mankind, that one day at table he was beard to 
there, * Children, ve ſhould have been certainly 
ruined, if we had not been formerly undone.T 
II this manner he lived in afluence and con- 
kented flavery, until the king began to think of 
employing bis talents in ſending bim at the head 
of an army againſt Athens. Although Themiſ- 
tocles profeſſed himſelf an open enemy to that 
Rate, yet he ſtill harboured a latent affection for 
it, which no. reſentment could remove. The con- 
ſiouſneſs that he ſhould be inſtrumental i in over- 
turning a city which had been made to flouriſh by 


his counſels, gave him inexpreſlible- pain. He 


found bimſelf at laſt unable to ſuſtain the conflict 


between his gratitude to the king and his love to 


is country; and, therefore, reſolved upon dying, 
as the only means of eſcaping from his perplexity. 
He, therefore, prepared a ſolemn ſacrifice, to 
which he invited all his friends, when, after em- 
bracing, them all, and taking a laſt ſarewel, he 
ſwallowed. poiſon, which ſoon put an end to his 
life. He died at Magneſia, aged threeſcore.and 
five years, the greateſt part of which he had ſpent 


in 
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in che intrigues and: buliles of aBliye;employmetit, 
Themiſtocles ſec mad i unite-in;himfek-allghe ard 
minent features of the G, haratter; Jagarions, 
eloquent, and brave, yet unprincipleds artſul, and 
mercenary, with too many virtues ever tobe men · 
tioned as a deſpicable character and tod man 
detects ever to he conſidered as a guod one. 
In 4h& mean time, while Themiſtocles was as 
become. che ſport ol ſqxtude, the,guit-Ariflides at- 
tempted a nobler path to glogy« It haßk Alreach 
been obſerved, chat the! command of Gneece;had 
palled from Sparta to che Athehians 3 and it was 
agreed among the bady of the flates that thei 
comma tteaſure for corryihg.od.. therexpgnces.tf 
the war, ſhould.be ladged in the: iſtand ebiDelos, 
under the cuſtady of a man of akclear head and 
an Avgartupt heart. The great quoſtion there: 
fote, Mas, where to nd a man to;be truſted with 
ſo important a charge, and ſtedfallyicknown;/t6 
preſer the public intereſt #0 His own; In chis ge- 
neral diſquiſition, all paxties at laſt; caſttheir eyes 
on Atiſtides, of whom Themillooles uſed geflingly 
to ſay, that he had no other merit than that of a 
ſtrong box, in keeping Kale what ieee 
to his charge. u 1 
1 he conduct of Arilides i in "uh diſohatue of this 
duty, only ſerv ed to. confirm the great. Opinion 


mankind had formed of his integrity, He pre- 
ſided 
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ided over the treaſury with the care of a father 
over | his family, and the caution. of a miſer over 
what he holds dearer than liſe. No man com- 
plained of his adminiſtration, and no part of the 
public, money was exhauſted in vain. He who 
thus contributed to make government rich, was 
himſelf very poor; and ſo far Was he from being 
aſhamed of bree, ee. he enen it as. glo- 


prey before, the: E e bor 3 Dan, 
and one of the chief objettions alledged againſt 
him Was, that While lie rolled in affluence and 
luxuxy, he ſuffered his friend and relation Ariſ. 
tides ta remain in poverty and want. Upon this 
oetaſion, Atiſtides was called upon, when it ap- 
geated that Callias had often offered to ſhare his 
fortune with him, but that he declined the benefits 
aſſerting, that he only might be ſaid to want, who 
permitted his appetites to tranſgreſs the bounds of 
his income; and that he who could diſpenſe with 
2 few things, thus rendered: himſoll more like the 
gods, that want for nothing. aer 
In this manner he lived, juſt in bir pübnie and 
independent in his private capacity. His houſe 
was a public ſchool for virtue, and was open to 
all young Athenians who ſought wiſdom, or were 
ambitious 
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ambitious of power. He gave them the Linden 
reception, heatd them with patience, inſtructe 
them with familiarity, and endeavoured aboye 
things to give them: a juſt value for themſelyes. 
Among the reſt of his diſciples Simon, who after. 
wards made fuch a diſtinguiſhed Reeſe in A Nate, 
vas one of the foremoſt. 

Hliſtory does not mention the exact time or Place 
of his death; but it pays the moſt glorious teſti · 
mony to his diſintereſted character, in telling us, 
that he who had the abſolute diſpoſal of all the puh- 
lic treafures died poor. It is even aſſerted, thay 
he did not leave money enough behind him to pay 
the expences of his funeral, but that the govern- 
ment v was obliged to bear the charge of it, and to 
maintain his family. His daughters wero married, 
and his ſon ſubſiſted at the expence of the public; 
and ſome of his grandchildren were ſupported by 
a penſion, equal to that which ſuch received as had 
been yiftorious at the Olympic games. But the 
greateſt honour which his countrymen paid to his 
memory, was in giving him the title of Juſt, a 
charatter far ſuperior to all the empty titles of 
wiſdom or conqueſt ; ſince fortune or accident may, 
confer wiſdom or valour, but the virtues of mo- 

rality are ſolely of our own waking. 
Athens being in this manner deprived of the 
counſels and integrity of her two greateſt magi- 
ſtrates, 
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rates, room was how mode for younger ambition 
16 Rep forward, and Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, 
promiſed to aft his part with dignity and honour. 
Dimon had ſpent his youth in exceſſes, from the 
bad effects of which it Was thought Ng effort <ould 
extricate him. ,When he firſt offered to gain pub- 
lic favour, be was fo ill received by the people, 
prejudiced againſt him by his former follies, that 
be ſuffered the moſt cruel neglect. But, though 
be was poſſeſſed of courage and abilities, he be- 
et to lay aſide all thoughts of public reſpect, be- 
ng contented with humbler fatisfaQtions. But 
Ariſtides perceiving that his diſſolute turn of mind 
was united with many great qualifications, he in- 
ſpired him with freſh hopes, and perſuaded him 
RR, more to renew the onſet. He now, there- 
ore, entirely changed his conduct, and la) ying 
aſide his juvenile ſollies, aimed at nothing bur 
what was great and noble. Thus he became not 
inferior to Miltiades in courage, or to Themil- 
totles in prudence, and was not far ſurpaſſed by 
Ariſtiges i in integrity. | 
The firſt expedition of any note to the com- 


mand of which Cimon was appointed, was of the 


fleet deſtined to ſcour the Afiatic ſeas. W hen he 
was arrived at Caria, all the Grecian cities upon 
the ſca-coaſt immediately came over to him; and 
the reſt, which were garriſoned by the Perſians, 


were 
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were taken by florm. Thus, by his conduit 3 
wall as by his intelligence, the whole country front - 
Tonia to PampliyHa declared agalnſt the power ok 
Perſia, and joined in the aſſociation witfGreece.” 
The capture of the city of Eion is too Tethark- 
able to be paſt over in ſilence, Boges was gover- 
nor, who held it for his maſter, the king of Perſia, | 
with a firm reſolution to ſave it, or periſh in its 
fall. It was in his power to have capitulated with 
the beſiegers, and Cimon had often offered him 
very advantageous terms; but preferring his hos 
nour to his ſafety, he declined all treaty, and de- 
fended his ſtation with incredible fury, till he found 
it no longer poſſible to continue his defence. Be: 
ing at laſt in the utmoſt want of proviſions,” he 
threw all his treaſures from the walls into the river 
Strymon, after which, killing his wife and chil- 
dren, he laid them upon a pile which he had 
eretted for that purpoſe, and then ſetting fire to 
the whole, ruſhed and expired i in the midſt of che 
flames. 
From thence Cimon repdired to Scyrti, an 
illand inhabited by a ſet of piratical Pelaſgi and 
Dolopians. Having attacked and diſperſed theſe 
banditti, he planted ſome Athenian colonies along 
the ſhores of the Ægean ſea; the trade of which 
was now laid open to the Greeks. He next car- 


ried the arms of Greece into” Eubœa; where he 
procured 
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procured dhe alliance'of che Caryſtians, ou tris. 
of his own propoſing.” He now reduced Naxos 
t obedience; but, having found the inhabitants 
very obſtinate and refraftory, he Judged it proper 
to deprive them of their freedom. This is the 
firſt inſtance in which any dependent city Was en. 
fave: without the concùrrence of the confede! 
racy. But ſuch ſtretches of power ſoon became 
common to all the leading ſtates in Greece. The 
Athenians had impoſed taxes on many of the co- 
Tonies, and of the cities and iſlands that had been 
conquered. Thefe taxes the people ſubmitted to 
with muck reluctance; and, whenever they ſaw a 
promiſing opportunity, they were ſure to revolt. 
Hence was afforded a plea, for the firſt Grecian , 
general that might oyercome Toch a people, to rob 
them of their liberty. 

Cimon thus proceeding from one conquelt to 
another, was at laſt informed, that the whole Per- 
fan fleet was anchored at the mouth of the river 


Eurymidon, where they expected a reinforcement 


of ſhips from Phcenicia, and, therefore, deferred 
an engagement till then. The Athenian general, 
however, reſolved, if poflible, to prevent this junc- 
tion, and ranged his gallics in ſuck a poſture as to 
prevent it, and yet compel the enemy to an en- 
gagement. It was in vain that the Perſian fleet 
retired farther up the mouth of the river, the 

6 Athenians 
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Athenians nil purſued them up * deem until 
they were obliged to prepare for battle. "The Per. 
fans: having the ſuperiority of an hundred 
maintained the conflict for ſome time with 
intrepidity; but being at laſt forced on ſhore, they 
who came firſt threw themſelves upon land, leav- 
ing their empty veſſels to the enemy. Thus, be- 
ſides what were ſunk, the Athenians took above 
two hundred ſhips ;- and following their blow upon 
land, the Greek ſoldiers jumping from their ſhips, 
and ſetting up a ſhout, ran furiouſly upon the ene- 
my, who ſuſtained the firſt ſhoek with great reſo- 
lution. But, at length, the Grecian valour ſur- 
mounted the enemy's deſperation ; a total rout of 
the Perſians enſued, numbers were made priſoners, 
and a great quantity of plunder ſeized, which was 
found in their tents. Thus the Greeks obtained 
a double victory by ſea and land i upon the lame 
occaſion. | 
Cimon having returned ſucceſsful from this ex · | 
pedition, reſolved to expend thoſe treaſures which 
he had taken in war, in beautifying arid adorning 
his native city. A taſte ſor arehitefture had for 


ſome time been gaining ground in Greece, and 
the Athenians gave-the world examples in this art, 
that ſurpaſs all others to this very day. ViRQtories 
ſo very humiliating to the pride of Perſia, induced 
that empire at laſt to think of peace; and after 
ſome 
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fome. t time a treaty, was concluded, 10 which the 
terms were very honourable on the fide of Greece: 
I was ſtipulated; that the Grecian. cities in Aſia 
Mane be left in quiet enjoyment of their liberty, 


and that hoth the land and ſea fotces.of che Pets 


* ſhould be kept at ſuch a diſtance from the 
Grecian ſeas, as not to create the ſmalleſt ſuſpicions 
bus entirely ended the Perſian wan which- had 
bs the Grecian ſtates, united, and. called all their 

1 exertion.;. from. that time forward, 


3 ES ties which, were diſlipated upon the com- 


NT gan. to be turned upon each other: 


the A olt all yy ſpirit 1 in,petty Jealouſies, 


and entir 25 ſoltegipg b 4 the nl rb ion 
0 | 


rics ol peace, prepare 
to, the firſt invader of their freedom. 


Abo this time the ſtudy of philoſopby v was car- 


Clazomenian. Poetry was, at the lame time, eul.- 


tivated 455 Simonides of the iſland of Ceos, who; 


ſung th he, ex exploits « of his country in a ſtyle becom 


ing their valour, IIIs writings, however, have not 
had merit enougb tO preſerve them from oblivion ; 


and it may y be. aſſerted, that mankjnd never ſuffer 


any work to be lol. which tends to make them 
more wiſc or bappy. 
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. "HY ſtate of Athens being thus i in a great 
meaſure freed from its fears of a foreign 
enemy, began to cheriſh inteſtine animoſities, and 
its citizens laboured with every art to ſupplant 
each other in aiming at places of truſt and autho- 
- rity. Beſides Cimon, wha, by general conſent, 
bad been appointed io conduit * fleet and army, 
others endeavoured to take the lead at home, and 
to govern with leſs hazard the operations of the 
ſtate. The foremoſt in this attempt was Pericles, 
Pho was much younger than Cimon, and of a 
quite different character. Pericles was deſcended 
from the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious families of 
Athens- his father, Xanthippus, defeated the Per- 
ſians at Mycale, and his mother, Agariſta, Was 
niece to Caliſthenes, who expelled the tyrants, 
and cftabliſhed a popular government in Athens. 
He had early thoughts of riſing i in the ſtate, and 
took leflons from Anaxagoras, in the philoſophy 
of nature: He ſtudied politics with great aſſidu- 
uy, but particularly devoted himſelf to eloquence, 
Which, 
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which, in a popular ſtate, he conſidered as the 
fountain of all promotion. His ſtudies were 
crowned with tugceſss the, poets, his contempora- 
ries, affirm, that his eloquence was ſo. powerful, 
- that, like thunder, he thook and aſtoniſhed; 
Greece. He had the art of uniting force an 
beauty; there was no reſiſting the ſtrength of his 
arguments, or the ſweetneſs of his delivery. Thu- 
cydides, his great opponent, was often heard to 
85 fay, that though he had often overthrown him, 
the power of his perſuaſion was ſuch, that the au- 
I diehce' could never perceive him fallen. | 
o this Qbquence he added alſo a * in- 
fight idto buman nature, as well as 4 perfect ac- 
quaintance with the diſpoſition of his auditors. It 
was a conſtant ſaying with him to himſelf; Remem- 
ber Pericles, thou art going to ſpeak to men born 
in the arms of liberty, and do thou take care to 
flatter them in their ruling paſſion. ' He reſembled 
the tyraht Piſiſtratus, not only in the ſweetneſs of 
his voice, but the features of his face, and his 
whole air and manner. To theſe natural and ac- 
quired graces, he added thoſe of fortune; he was 
very rich, and had an extenfive alliabee with all 
the moſt powerful families of the ſtate. 
The death of Ariſtides, the banifhment. of The- 
miſtocles, and the abſence of Cimon, gave oppor- 


tunities to his growing ambjition. Les he at firſt 
O 2 con · 
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concealed his deſigns with the moſt cautions re- 
ſerve, till finding the people growing more and 
more in his intereſt, he ſet himiſelf at their head, 


and oppoſed the principal men of the ſtate with 
great appearance of diſintereſted virtue. The 
chief obſtacle to his-riſe was Cimon, whoſe can- 
dour and liberality had gained him a numerous 
party of all ranks and denominations. In oppo- 
ſition to him, Pericles called in popular aſſiſtance, 
and by expending the public money in bribes, lar- 
geſſes, and other diſtributions, he caſily TD the 
multitude to eſpouſe his intereſts. + p 

Thus having laid a ſecure foundation in popu- 
larity, he next ſtruck at the council of the Areo- 
Pagus, compoſed of the moſt reſpectable perſons 
of all Athens; and, by the aſſiſtance of one Ephi- 
altes, another popular champion, he drew away 
moſt cauſes from the cognizance of that court, 
and brought the whole order into contempt. In 
this manner, while Cimon was permitted to con- 
duct the war abroad, he managed all the ſupplies 
at home; and, as it was his intereſt to keep Ci- 
mon at a diſtance, he took care io provide him 
-with a ſufficiency of foreign employment. 

In this ſtate of parties at Athens, an inſurrec- 
tion of the Helotæ, or Lacedzmonian flaves, gave 
an opportunity of trying the ſtrength of either. 
T * mer} who had or FO centuries groaned 


under 
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under the yoke of oppreſſion, and had been ex- 
cluded from all hopes of riſing, merely by the in- 
ſluence of an unjuſt prejudice, at laſt took up arms 
againſt their maſters, and threatened no leſs than 
the deſtruction of the Spartan ſtate. In this ex- 
tremity, the Lacedæmonians ſent to Athens to 
implore ſuccour ; but this was oppoſed by Ephial- 
altes, who declared, that it would be no way ad- 
viſeable to aſſiſt them, or to make a rival city 
powerful by their aſſiſtance. On the other hand, 
Cimon eſpouſed the cauſe of Sparta, declaring, 
that it was weak and inconſiſtent to maim the Gre- 
cian confederacy, by ſuffering one of its members 
to be tamely lopped away. His opinion for this 
time prevailed; hę was permitted to march forth 
at the head of a numerous body to their relief, 
and the inſurrection was quelled at their approach. 
But ſhortly after the miſchief broke out afreſh. 
The Helots poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſtrong for- 
treſs of Ithome, and the Spartans again petitioned 
for Athenian aſſiſtance. It was now that the party 
of Pericles was found to prevail, and the Lace- 
dæmonians were refuſed a compliance with their 
demands: Thus left to finiſh the war with their 
inſurgent flaves in the beſt manner they could, af- 
tex beſieging Ithome, which held out for ten years, 
they at laſt became maſters of it, ſparing the lives 
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of thofe who defended ir; upon of con ! eas. 
ing Feloponneſus ever en 2 

In the mean Uwe, tlie refulal Uh the fide of © 
Athens, and ſome indignicies ſaid to have been 
received from the Lacedzmonians, revived ajea-- 
louſy that had long ſubſiſted between theſe rival.” 
ſtates, which continued thence forward to operafe 
with greater or more diminiſhed influence, until 
both were utterly unable to withſtand the {malleſt 


efforts of foreign invaſion.” 


The firſt inſtance the Athenians gave ofa Roe” 
reſentment, was to baniſh Cimon, who had been 


a favourer of the Spartan. cauſe, | for ten years, 


from the city. They next diſſolved their alliance 
with Sparta, and entered into a treaty with the 
Argives, the profeſſed enemies af the former. 
The ſlaves of Ithome were alſo taken under A- 
thenian protection, and ſettled with their fami- 
lies at Naupadctus. All the privileges of Spartan 
ſubjects were demanded in behalf of the Athenians 
reſiding in Lacedzmon ; and-all the benefits of the 
Spartan laws, in behalf of their own dependent 
cities. But what contributed to widen the breach 
{till more, the city of Megara reyolting from its 
alliance with Sparta, was protected and garriſoned 
by the Athenians: thus was laid the foundation 
of an inveterate hatred, which ended in mutual 
deſtruction of hoth ſtates. 


The 
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The chief motive to this inſolent and treache - 
rous conduR of the Athenians, was the high tone 
of. ſuperiority which they had aſſumed ever ſince 
the victory at Platæa. That viftory had raiſed 
them to the ſame national eminence. with the La- 
cedxmonians. Their ideas of grandeur and rank 
had, from that period, been foſtering. It was not, 
in their opinion, ſufficient that they were accounted  , 
equal to the Spartans ; ſhe: muſt needs be looked 
upon zs their ſuperiors. They, therefore, call - 
themſelyes. the Proteflors of Greece ; they. deſire 
that the convention of the ſtates ſhall. be held 
at Athens; and determine to avenge the n 
affront by the edge of the ſword, 

As in all beginning enmities, ſeveral- treaties 
were entered into, and ſeveral leagues concluded 
on both fides, till at laſt they came to a formal 
rupture. To pitched battles between the Athe- 
nians and Corinthians, in which either fide was 
alternately victorious, ſounded the alarm. Ano- 
ther followed between the Athenians and Spartans 
at Tangara, in. which Cimon, forgetting, the in- 
jury he had. ſuſtained from his country, came to 
its aſſiſtance; but the Athenians ſuffered a defeat. 
A month or two after another engagement hap- 
pened, and the Athenians were in their turn 
vidtarious. The condu& of Cimon again reſtored. 
him to public favour; he was recalled from ba- 

WU.” niſhment, 
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niſhment, in which he td Tperit ive (years f and 
it was Pericles, his rival, who firſt \propoket we 5 
deeree- enn en 15 ο¼ ie 
. The belt uſe mon made of his return was to 
reconcile the two rival ſtates to each other; and 
this was ſo far effected outwardly, that a trute ſor 
five years was concluded between them. This led 
the way to exerting the power of the ſtate upon a 
more diſtant enemy. By his advice, a fleet of 
two hundred ſail was manned, and deſtined, un- 
der his command; to conquer the ifland of Cy- 
prus. He quickly failed, over- ran the iſland, and 
laid ſiege to Citium. Here, being either wounded 
by the deſendants, or waſted by ſiekneſs, he be- 
gan to perceive the approaches of diſſolution; but 
ſtill mindful of his duty, he ordered his attendants 
to conceal his death until their ſchemes were 
crowned with ſuceeſs. They obeyed with ſe- 
crecy and ſucceſs. Thirty days after be was 
dead, the army, which ſtill ſuppoſed itſelf under 
his command, gained a ſignal victory: thus he 
died not only in the arms of conqueſt, but gained 
battles merely by the efficacy of his name. With 
Cimon, in a great meaſure, expired the ſpirit of 
glory in Athens. As he was the laſt, fo he was 
the moſt ſucceſsful of the Grecian heroes. Such 
was the terror of the Perfians at his name, that 
they, univerſally deſerted the ſea-coaſts, and would 
64 not 


» 
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not come within four hundred furlongs oy 1 . 
where'he could poſſibly be expekted. 

Pericles being now, by the death be af 
freed from a potent rival, fet himſelf to complete 
the-work of ambition which be had begun; and by 
dividing the conquered lands amuſing the people 
with ſhows; and adorning the city with public 
buildings, he gained ſuch an aſcendant over the 
minds of the people, that he might be ſaid to have 
attained a monarchical power in Athens. He 
found means to maintain, for eight months in the 
year, a great number of poor citizens, by putting 
them on board the fleet, conſiſting of threeſcore 
ſhips, which he fitted out every year. He planted 
ſeveral colonies in the many places which had 
lately ſubmitted to Athens. By this he cleared 
the city of a great number of idle perſons, who 
were ever ready to diſturb government; and were, 
at the ſame time, unable to ſubſiſt. But the pub- 
lic buildings which he raiſed, the ruins of ſome of 
which ſubſiſt to this day, are ſufficient to endear 
his name to poſterity. It is ſurprizing, that in a 
city not noted for the number of its inhabitants, 
and in fo ſhort a ſpace of time as that of his ad- 
miniſtration, ſuch laborious, expenſive, and mag- 
nificent works could be performed. All the arts 
of architecture, ſculpture, and painting were ex- 
A in his deſigns ; and what ſtill remain, con- 
tinue 
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dane 40 chis hour az inimitable models of, perſte- 
tion. To cffe&;theſe, great works, be, in ſomg 
meaſure, . þad, recourſe 10 injuſtice, . and availed. 
bündelt of thoſe treaſures vhich had been ſupplied 
by Greece for carrying on the war with. Perſia, 

and. which having been lodged a4, Delos, he bed 
addreſs enough to get tranſportad ta Athens where. 
he expended. them in ſecuring his owp.power by 
all, the. arts of popularity. By theſe means. Athens 
became ſo much admired, and enxied by her neigh- 
bours, that it went by che name of the Ornament; 
and when it was. urged. that the common treaſure 
was. ſquandered away in theſe works of ſhow, Pe- 
ricles anſwered, that the people of. Atbens were 
not accountable to any for their condyQ.;z. for they. 
had, the, beſt right to the treafyres of the confede-. 
rated lates, who took the greateſt, care to defend. 
them, He added, that it was fit. that. ingenious. 
artizans ſhould have their ſhare of the public mo- 
ney, ſince chere was till enough leſt far Faxrying; 
an the war. 

Theſe were rather the argyments of | power than; 
perſuaſion, of a man already in poſſeſſion; than, 
willing upon juſt grounds to relinquiſh what he 
claimed. It was ſeen not only by the, wiſer citi- 
zens, but by all: the ſtates of Greece, that he waz; 


daily, ſtriding into, power, and, that he would, ag, 


Piliſtratus had done before, make the people the; 
" fabricators 
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fabricators of their own chains. For remedying 
this growing evil, the heads' of the city oppoſet 
Thucydides'to his grow ing power, and attempted 
to reſtrain . DE by Hmmm ws 
popularity; ** | UAE TH 2 1 422 

Tbacpaides . was ade ed Wan 1 | 
had diſplayed his wifdom on numberldſs occafions. 
He was not poſſeſſed of the military talents bf his 
ful influence over the people. As he never left | 
the city, he fill combated Pericles in all his mea- 
ſures, and for. a while brought down the ambition 
of his rival to the ſtandard of reaſon. . 

But his efforts could not long avail againſt the 
perſuaſive power and corrupt influence of his op- | | 
ponent. | Pericles every day gained new ground, | 
till he at laſt found himſelf poſſeſſed of the whole 
authority of the ſtate, It was then that he began 
to change his behaviour, and from aRting the fawn- 
ing and humble ſuppliant, he aſſumed the haughty 
airs of royalty. He now no longer ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to che caprice of the people, but changed the 
democratic ſtate of Athens into a kind of mo- 
narchy, without departing, however, from the 
public good. He would ſometimes indeed win 
his fellow. citizens over to his will; but at other 
times, when he found them obſtinate, he would in 
a manner compel them to conſult their own inte- 
reſts. 


t 


reſis Thus, błtween power and perfaafioh/pub-' 
lie profuſion, and private exconomy,/ political falſe: 
hood, and private integrity, Pericles became the 
principal ruler at Athens, and all ſuch as were his 
enemies, became the enemies of the ſtate : 
It is not to be wondered, that this proſperous 

and magnificent ſtate! of Athens was not à little 
diſpleaſing to the rival ſtates of Greece; oſpecially 
as its ſtate of ſplendor was, in ſome meaſure; formed 
from their contributions. The Spartans particu- 
larly, fill continued ta regard this growing city . 
with envy, and ſoon ſhewed their difpleaſure, by 
refuſing to ſend deputies to Athens, to oonſult about 
repairing the temple that had been burnt doun 
during the wars with Perſia. © The ſucceſſes of Pe. 
ricles againſt the enemy in Thrace, ſtill more in- 
creaſed their uneaſineſs; and particularly when 
ſailing round Peloponneſus with an hundred ſhips, 
he protetted the allies of Greece, and granted 
their cities all they thought fit to aſk him. Theſe 
ſucceſſes raiſed the indignation of Sparta, while 
they intoxicated Athens with ideas of ambition, 
and opened new inlets for meditating conqueſt. 
The citizens now began to talk of attempts upon 
Egypt, of attacking the maritime provinces of Per- 
fia, of carry ing. their arms into Sicily, and of ex- 
tending their conqueſts from Italy to Carthage. 


Theſe were views beyond their power, and that 
rather 
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rather Fakes aber pride, n ability or 
wiſdom. OR 93-01 14 een 

80 Sincorpetiioncagainſ Sarge, in fayour of ; the. | 
Mileſians, who had eraved their aſſiſtance, Was the | 


* 
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beginning of this rupture, which neyer after was | 
cloſed up. It is pretended,” that Pericles.loment- | 
ed this war, to pleaſe a famous courtezan named 
Aſpaſia, of whom he was particularly enamaured. | 
After, ſeverab events and battles, notyworth-the. þ 
regard of hiſtory, Pericles. beſieged the capital of 
Samos with tortoiſes and battering. rams, Which | 
vas the firſt time theſe military engines had been | 
employed in ſieges. The Samians, after ſuſtain- ; | 
ing a, nine , months ſiege, ſurrendered... Pericles, | 
razed: their walls, diſpoſſeſſed them of their ſhips, | 
and demanded unmenſe ſums to defray. the ex- 
pences of the war. Fluſhed with this,ſuccels, he 
returned to Athens, buried all thoſe who had loſt 
their lives in the ſiege. in the moſt ſplendid manner, | 
and pronounced their funeral oration. 

A rupture now between the Athe- "Yr | 
nians and Lacedemonians ſeemed in- - 867%: | | 
evitable,, Pericles, therefore, to anticipate the de- 
ſigns. of che rival ſtate, adviſed that aid ſhould be | 
ſent to the, people of Corcyra, whom. the Co- 
— ed, by the TOTES 99d | 
invaded. bars 211 theo fin 6 
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A the quartel between the Corcyncans and 
riachien- gave riſe to the great Peloponneſian war, 


- [ich nom after involved all Greene, i; wi be 


neceſſary to give alight account of its original. 
Ezgidamnus was a colony of the Corcyreans; which 
-  grewing firſt rich, and ſoon after faſdious baniſhed 


the chief of her citizens. The exiles joining with 


che Illyrians, brought the Epidamnians £0. low, 
chat they were obliged to ſend 20 Corcyra,-their 
parent eity, for, aſſiſtance. The Corcyreans re- 
eee to Corinth; 
and giving themſelves up to that ſtate, were taken 
- under its protection. This, however, the Gorey 
dreams egen to reſent, and baying been temiſs in 
aſfording aſſiſtance themſelves, reſolved to puniſh 


ſuch as ſhould offer yu. A rupture wok: place 


| the-Corinthians and Corcyreans, ſome na- 
vl engagementg enſued, in which the Corcyreans 
being worſted; had recourſe, as has been already 
obſerved, to the Athenians for ſupport, wha ſent 
ſome nayal ſuccouts, Which, however, Sor 
e great efficacy in their deſencftde. 
From this wat aroſe another: for! Potidea, a 
* belonging to Athens, declaring for Corinth, 
rheſe d ſtates,: from being. acceſſories, became 
principals, and drew their forces into the field near 
Potidæa, here a battle enſued, in which the A- 


3 had the viktory. It was in this battle that 
5 Soorates 


detweent 


Rothates Rived'the life of Ateidiaes As pupik; 
und“ after the battle Was over, procured nm the 

prize of ver which be Hm fe had mofe Jeftly 
- Eleq" The ey ef Pöbtidra was fon ter be- 
geek in Wifeifubiice f this 
Corintmans cbtplaihed to the ſtates ö Streck 
Aàgainſt che Athenfäns, as Having tnftihged th ur. 
cles of pente- 


imo u ſehſe Ef NG danger FG te Ait 
ngen bf Athens; undd three dl ir left ünpto- 


power ſtrong enough to grant them Intl 
| fafety, After hearing what the Nthenfliris fifth 
reply, the Spartuns came to'a'HoflUebate among 
wenns Wherett ie var dnivertatly” A en 
the Athenians were 
"hold" be reduced to # jult ente of their Güͤty. 
Put the difpitte was, Whethet war thoul# be tthitne- 
dfateh dechired"againft+ chem, or 7 


of weir Kings, 4 man of prudenet and tempet, 
VI of c ("ar chey were not at This timé u 
match for Athens, and endeavotred to diffunde 


them from Miſhitig"ints 4 thoughles and imiprc- 
viddent war. But Sthenelaides, one's? the 


Ace ee contrary, auraeiug, Gar e dick 


— 8 they 


Welt y, anche 


Tue Litetkemorüft ir pal 
ular, adthittsd then to aß üüdience; Where tte 
Lebe bf Cotintir endenvbured 10 rbuzt them 


© Ute," to put themſelves under te comma 6 h 


atid that they be 


made to bring them to reaſbn. Archidumus, Otte 


„ , yimany, Br, eg 


Pando andere they ought ,not.,y0 | 
deliberate, but that xevenge dhquid follow inſult. 
Accordingly a war was. declared, and all. be confſe- 
derates were made acquainted, wich ahe peſolazion. 
Mar being thus reſolved upon, in order tage 
a colour of juſtice io their deſigns,, the; Laceda- 
monians began by ſending ambaſſadors to Athens; 
and, while, they made preparations ſor acting with 
vigour, ſtill kept. up a ſhew of ; ſegking redreſs. by 
treaty... They gequired of the, Athenians the en- 
pulſion of ſome who, bad profancd che temple. gf 
Minerva at Cylon. from their city; they demanded 
that che ſiege, of; Potidæ ſhould be raiſed, and hg 
the Athenians ſhould ceaſe to Jnfrings. vpap che 
liberties of Greece. Wil gage e 
Pericles now. ſaw, that 2+ he had led. edis - 
mans into a war, it was incumbent upon him 
inſpire them with courage to proſecute it with. vi- . 
Sur. He ſhewed his countrymen that even trifles 
exigmed from them, with an air of command, were 
in themſelves a ſuthczent ground for war a that they. 
might promiſe themſelves a conſiderable ſbare of 
ſucceſs from the diviſion in che confederated coun- 
cils.of their, opponents; chat they had ſhipping-to 
invade their enemies coaſts, ang their city. being 
Vell ſonifted. could not caſiy be taken, by land. 
Hs; concluded with telling them the abſolute ne- 
N there was for var, 1 chat the more chear- 
tally 


— 1 


- 
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duny ly dn dertool it: the eaftet it vbld be to 
belag dre an happy contluſton. That the greateſt 
honours had gemefally. recurred to theit ſtate from 
g the greateſt edctremities I trat this ſhould” ſerve to 
anzmste them im its defence, ſo us to tranſmit it 
th undiminiſtiet honor to poſterity. Tue pec. 
ple, giddy, fond Gf ebange, and Umerrified by 
diſtant dingets; readiiy came into his opinion; 
and; to give ſdme colour to their proceedings, re- 
turned evaſive anſwers to the Spartan demand? 
and coticluded with/afſerting, that they deſited to 
_ adjuſtall differences by treaty, as unwilling to be: 
gin a war; but; in Efe bf danger, they would de- 
fend themſelves with deſperate reſblutionn 
N Thus the people, from their love of ci 
Fo” | entered haſtily into the war, but Pericles was per- 
ſonaliy imereſted in its declaration. He vas deeply 
indebted to the ſtate} and knew that a time 6 
peace was the only opportunity in which he could 
be called upon to fettle his accounts. It is faid” 
iat Alcibiades, his nephew, ſeeing him one day 
yery penſive, and demanding the reaſon, was an 
ſweted; that be was confidering how to make h 
his accounts, | ® Yow had better, ſaĩd be, conſider” 
how to avoid being accountable,” "Beſides this,” 
Pericles finding no happineſs in domeſtic ſociet! 
gave himſelf up to the allurements of his miſtr pou 
Aſpaſia, whoſe vit and vivacity had captivated” ar 
Vo. I. P the 
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the poets and philoſophers of the ge, Socrste) 
himſelf not excepted. She was inclined to oppoſe' | 
he Spartan be; and he, in' ſome meaſure," is 
ght to have acquieſced in her advice, 
Wear being thus reſolyed on on every „side, the 
firſt da vn of ſucceſs ſeemed to offer * favoutof A- 
dens; the city of Platea, that had lately declared 
for them, was ſurprized by three hundred The- 
bans, who were let in by a patty of the town that 


joined in the conſpiracy, But a part of ih citi- 


zens that had eſpouſed the oppoſite intereſts, fall- 
ing upon them in the night, killed a part, and took 
two hundred priſoners, who a little time aſter were 
put to death. The Athenians, as ſoon as the news | 
was brought of this aQion, ſent ſuccours and p pro- 
viſions thither, and cleared the city of all perſons 
who were incapable of bearing arms. From this 
time all Greece appeared in motion; every part 
of it took a ſide in the common quarrel, except a 
few ſtates, who continued neuter till they ſhould ſee 
the event of the war. The majority were for the 
Lacedæmonians, as being the deliverers of Greece, 
and eſpouſed their intereſts with ardour. On their 


ſide were ranged the Achaians, the inhabitants of 


Pellene excepted, the people of Megara, Locris, 


Rcrotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anac- 


*torium. On the fide of Athens, were the people 
of Chios, Leſbos, Plates, many of the ifſands; and 
|  Teveral 
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attempt upon Platza, nes a body of m 
making with their. confederates, Fxty thoulan 
in number: Archidamus, who, comwanded the 
army, harangued them in an animated ſpeech. 
He told them, that the eyes of all Greece were 
upon them; that they were ſuperior in numbers, 
and were to oppoſe an enemy not only. inferior in 
number, but oppreſſed with the conſciouſneſs of 
their own violence and injuſtice. He exhorted 
them to match boldly into the country they were 
about to enter, with that courage for. which they 
had been long famous, and with that caution which 
was 'requifite againſt ſo inſidious an adverfary. The 
whole army anſwered with an acclamation of joy; 
and thus that war, which was to be the deſtruttion 
of Greece, was commenced in a phrenzy of tranſ- 
port by its ſhort-ſighted inhabitants, who hurried 
on to mutual ruin. 

Pericles, on the other hand, 8 bis ſeenty 
body of Athenians to meet the threatened blow. 
He declared to the Athenians, that ſhould Archi- 
damus, when he was laying waſte the Athenian 
Warten ſpare any part of thoſe lands that be- 
longed to Pericles himfelf, he would only con- 
ſider it as a trick to impoſe upon Athenian-cre- 

N Auulity; 
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2 dulity ; he, therefore, gave up all bis property in 
/ thoſe lands, and reſigned them back to ibe ſtate, 


from which his anceſtors had originally rebeived 


them. +, He, declared to the people, that it) was 
theit / intereſt to protratt the war, and to let che 


enemy be tuined by delay. He adviſed them to 
remove all their effetts from their country, and 


to ſhut themſelves up in Athens, without ever ha- 
zarding a batile. Their troops indeed were but 


very ſcanty compared to thoſe they were to op- 
poſe; they amounted” but to thirteen thouſand 
heavy armed ſoldiers, ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, 


and twelve hundred horſe, with a body of archers 
about double that number. This vas the whole army 


ol the Athenians; but their chief ſtrength conſiſt- 


ed in a fleet of three hundred gallies, which, by 


continually inſeſting and plundering the enemy's 
coaſt, raiſed contributions ien to x We 
expences of the war. 0 un 
Impreſt with the ae en of Pericles the 
A with a mixture of grief and reſolution, 
ſorſook the culture of their fields, and carried all 
their poſſeſſions that could be conveyed away with 
them into Athens. They had now enjoyed the 
ſweets of peace for near fifty years, and their lands 
bore an appearance of wealth and induſtry; but 
from wy fate of war they were once more obliged 
96891 oel £5 ie enen 41 
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10 fforſake culture for encampmbnty e ſweet- df 
rural Jife; for the ſhocks'of battle mot 
In the dez the Lacedtemoniahs entered 
p =. country. at Oenoe;/a frontier fortbeſsand leav - 
ing it behind them, matched forward to Acharne, 
an unwalled town; within ſeven miles of Athens. 
The Athenians, terriſied at their approach now 
began vo cone their fury againſt the enemy into 
reptoaches againſt their former leader. They 
abuſed him for bringing them into a war, in which 
he had neither ſtrength to oppoſe, nor courage to 
protect them; they loudiy defired; notwithſtanding 
the inferiority of their number, to be led into the 
field of battle. Pericles, however ehoſe the more 
moderate part. He ſhut up the city gates, placed 
Auffictent guards at all the poſts around, ſent out 
purties of horſe: to keep the enemy employed; 
and, at the ſame time, ordered out one hundred 
gallies, to infeſt the coaſts of Peloponneſud : Theſe 
precautions at laſt ſucceeded; aſter the Lacedæ- 
monians had laid waſte the whole country round 
Athens, and inſulted the defenders of the city by 
heit numbers and their reproaches, finding the 
place impregnable, they abandoned the ſiege, and 
the inhabitants Dann men their 
in joy and ſecurity. A O 2061611; 
The Athenians, after this 3 ee 
reſolved to retaliate ; being left at liberty to act 


P 3 offenſively, 
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7 — aring as well, by land, 0, fa,, they invaded 
che enemy s territory with, their whole force. in 
turn, and took. Niſæ, a ſtrong haven, with, walls 
teaching unte the city of Nigar s.. 
Proud of the firſt dan af luccels, che firſt gam- 
paign being elapſed. during the winter they e- 
preſſed their triumph by public games at the ſu- 
merals of thoſe that were ſlain in battle. They 
placed their bodies in tents three days be ſore the 
-Fuheral z. upon the fourth day; coffins of cyprus 
-were ſent fromthe tribes, to conyey the, bones of 
their relations; the proceſſion marched with, ſo- 
lemn pomp, aitended by the inhabitants and ſtran- 
gets ho viſited the city; their relations, and chil- 
dten of the ſoldiers ho were killed, ſtood eep- 
ing at the ſepulohte ;-thoſe,who fell at the battle 
of Marathon indeed were buried on the field, hut 
the reſt received one common interment ina place 
called Cerannicus. Pericles, who bad contributed 
do che ſaving of bis country, contributed alſo to 
ius honour, and pronounced a funeral oration ov r 
them, Which remains to this day, at once à mark 
vof his elaquente and bis gratitude. But the joy 
Sof che publicowas not confined to empty praiſes, 
:geremonics, and cars; a ſtipend was ſet apart for 
maintaining the widows and the. orphans. of thoſe 
ho fell in the ſeruice of their country. And thus 
aulled the firſt, year of ihe Feloponneſian war. 


0 * , In 
[ISIS _. a 


che unhappy ſufferers, The prodigious quantity 


ol the inhabitants; for want of lodging! lived in 


while the burning heat of the ſummer increaſed the 
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In the ding of the enſuing ſummer, 
be. tenewed their böſtifities and IN 
vaded the territoties of Athens wih the (ame nun- 
ber of men a Before.” 16 this manner theſs'06- 
pricious ſtates went on to barrafs and depdputite 
each other: but a more terrible purihment B00 
began to threaten' them from nature? & plagut 
broke out in the City of Athen x more terrible 
than which is ſearcely recorded in the anals af 
hiſtory. It is related, that it began in Ethiopie, 
hence it deftended into Egypt, from thenge is 
velled into Libya and Perſia, and at laſt broke 
like a flood upon Athens. This peſtilence baffled 
the utmoſt efforts of art; the moſt robuſt:conſtins- 

*tions were unable to withſtand its attacks; no-{kif 
could obviate, nor no remedy difpel the terrible 
infettion. The inſtant a perſon was ſeized, lie. 
Vas ſtruck with deſpair; which quite diſabled kink 
from attempting a cure. The humanity of friends 
was as fatal to themſelves, as it was ineſfectual 10 


of baggage- which had been removed out of the 
country into the city, increaſed the calamity. Moſt 


little cottages, in which they could Tearce breathe, 


peſtilential malignity. They were ſeen confuſedly 


a me e = dead as well as' the dying: 


9 ſome 
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ſome crawling through the greets ſame-Tyinig along 
by the ſides of ſountains, vhither they had ende 
voured ao repair, to quench the raging that which 
eonſumed them. Their very temples were: filled 

with dead bodies, and every part of the aity ex. 
hibited a-dreadful ſcene! of mortality, widsoig the 
leaſt remedy for the preſent, or the leaſt hopes 
vith regard to futurity. It ſerzed theiptople with 
ſuch violenee, that they fell one upon another as 
they paſſed along the ſtreets. It was alſo attended 
vith ſuch uncommon peſtilential vapours, that the 
very beaſts: and birds of prey, though. faniiſh ing 
round the walls of the city; would not tauoli the 
bodies of thoſe who died of it. Even in thoſe 
ho recovered, it left ſuch a tincture of its malig- 
nity, that it truck upon their ſenſes. It effaced 
the memory of all the paſſages of their former 
lives, and they knew neither themſelves nor their 
neareſt relations. The circumſtances of this diſ- 
eaſt; are deſcribed at large by Thucydides, we 
other effects of it, that it introduced into the city 
a more licentious way of, living. For the peoplo 
at firſt, had recourſe to their gods to avert tha: 

judgment; but finding they were all alike infeted;, 
whether they worſhipped tbem or not, and that it 
was generally mortal, they abandoned themſelves 
ft f 40; deſpair and riot: tor ſincę they held 

5 N01 "Wet their 
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cheit lies but ds it wers by the G iche vers ter 
ſolved to make the moſt of their t and money. 
The cauſe of it was generally buster 
who, by drawing ſueh numbers into the Eity, "was 
thought to have cortupted the very air. Yet, 

_ though'this was raging within, and the Enemy WAlt- 
ing the country without, he was (till in the ſame 
mind as before; chat they ought not uo fett all 
their hopes on the ſus of d battle. In the mean 
dme, the enemy advancing towards the toalt} Jad 

waſtel the whole country, and returned, after hav- 

ing itifukeaithe- wretched Athenians, "already thin- 
nell by peſtilence and ſamine HT 

Fiieckleneſs and inconflancy were the previ 4 

characters of the Athenians; and as we carrie rie. 

them on a ſudden to their grenteſt && ceſfet, 

ſoon brought them back within the bounds of mo- 
deration and reſpekt. Perittes bad Pei long ont 
favburite ; tlie ealamĩties bf the ſtate at laſt beg 

to render him obhoxious; they bad depoſed i 

from the command of his army, but t how. re epented 

theit raſhneſs, and reinſtated him a ſhort time Dane ter, 

with more than former authority. © By dint of for. 
fering they began to bear patiently their domeſtic 
misfortunes; and, impreſt with a love of theit coun- 
try, to afk pardon for their former Ingratitude. 

But he did not live long to enjoy his honours.” He 

was ſeized with the plague, which; like a malig- 


nant 
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nt Wks arc its ſevereſt blow at parting. 
Being extremely ill, and teady to breathe his lalt 


| the} principal citizens, and ſuch of his friends that 
bad not forſaken him, dilecurſing in his bed- 
chamber concerning the Joſs "they were about 
fuſtain, ran over his exploits, and computed the 
number of his'viftories. They did not imagine 
that Pericles, attended to what they, ſaid, as he 


ſeemed infenſible ; but ir was far otherwiſe, for 


not a ſingle vord of their diſcourſe had eſcaped 
bim. At Taft,” cried he, why will you extol a ſe- 
ries of aQtions, in which fortune had the greateſt 
part; there is one circumſtance which I would not 
have forgotteh, yet which you have paſſed over; 
1 could wiſh to have it remembered,” as the moſt 
glorious circumſtance of my life that I never yer 
cauſed a ſingle citizen to put on mourning. 
Tus died Pericles, in whom were united a num- 
ber of excellent qualities without impairing each 
other. As well ſkilled in naval affairs as in the 
condutt of armies; as well ſkilled in the artz of 
raiſing money as of employing it; eloquent in 
public, and pleaſing in private; he was 4 patron 
of artiſts, at once OTRURg thank uy" His dert and 
1 

The moſt memorable tranſaction of the bl 


ing years, was the ſiege of Platæa by the Latede- | 


monians, This was one of the moſt famous ſieges 


in 


in antiquity, on account of 1 the, 


beginning of the, third campaign. As ſoon, 
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od parc bt clo te ger fa 
ee th fury of the aſſailants. . os 150 ug 
The, Lacedæmonians befieged this place i in fh 


they had fixed their camp. round the city, in order 


to lay waſte the places adjacent, the Platzans fent 
deputies to the Lacedzmonian general, declaring 


the injuſtice of. injuring them, who had received 
their liberties on A former occaſion from, the Lay 
cedæmonians themſelyes, The Lacedzmoni 
"replied, that there was but one method. to inſure 
their ſafety, which was to renew that alliance by 
which they | had originally procured their freedom; 
to diſclajm, their Athenian ſupporters, and. to unite 
wich the Lacedzmonians, who had power and;will 
to protett them. The depunes replied, they could 
not poſſibly. come to any agreement without firſt 
.ſeoding to Athens, whither their wives and, chil⸗ 
dren were retired. The Lacedæmonians permit- 
ted them to ſend thither, and the Athenians, 

lemnly promiſing to, ſuccour them to the utmoſt,of 
their power, the Platzans reſolved to ſuffer the 
laſt extremities rather than ſurrender, and prepared 


for a vigorous e with a , eq to 
Tucgeed « or, fall. Sd 43 
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Archidamus, 
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fl ""Archidamus,: the Lagede onian general, alter 


vS+ iT Sr. 


. calling upon the, gods, to Witpels that he did not 
firſt infringe. the alliance, prepared for the hege 
with equal perſeverance... He ſyrrounded the, cliy 
Wick a circumvallation pt trees, which, Were. laid 
vety e cloſe together, their branches turned towards 


the city. He then, raiſed hatteries upon them, and 


formed a a terrace ſulbcient to, ſupport his warlike 
wachines. / His army worked night and day with- 
out "intermiſfion for, ſeyenty days, one balſ of the 
Toldiers repoling.t h bemſelve: while the others were 
at work. Wann 45 As Id 52 
| The befieged obſerving the works begin ta xiſe 
round them, threw, up.a wooden: wall; upon the 

valls of the city, oppoſile the platſotm, in order 
"that they might always out- top the beſiegers. This 


wall was covered on the outſide wich bides both 
raw and dry, in order to ſhelter it from the; be- 
ſiegers fires. Thus both walls ſeemed; to vie with 
each other for ſuperiority, till at laſt the beſieged, 
without amuſing themſelves at this work apy longex, 
built another within, - in the form, of ar half DI, 
| behind which they wight retire, in Faſe.their, outer 

Works were forced. L en e ee 


In the mean time, the e having mounted 


their e engines e of war, ſhook the city wall in a ver 


terrible manner; : which, though, N, alarmed che 
citizens, did not however diſcourage them: they 


NE employed 


re oY FARE off 
employed eyery art that foftification could ſuggeſt 

"againſt! the enemy” s batteries. "They. catched with 
"ropes the heads of the battering rams tbat were 
-nrged againſt them, and deadened their force with 
men The 'behegers finding their attack did not 
on ſucceſsfully, and that a new wall was raiſed 
againſt their platform, deſpaired of being. able 10 
ſtorm the place; and, therefore, changed the bege 
into a blockade, after having vyainly, attempted t to 
ſet fire to the city, which was ſuddenly quenched 
by x ſhower. The city was naw ſurrounded by a 
brick wall, ſuddenly. erected. ſtrengthened on each 
ſide by a deep diich. The whole army was en- 
aged ſucceſſively upon this wall, and when it was 
Aniſhed they left a guard over half of it; the Bœo- 
dans offering to guard the other half, while Ih 

reſt. of the army returned to Sparta. 14 
In this manner the wretched Platzans. were 
cooped up by a ſtrong wall, without any hopes of 
redreſs, and only awaited the mercy of the con- 
queror. There were now in Platæa but four bun- 
dred habitage, and fourſcore Athenians, w 
an hundred and ten women to dreſs their victu 
and no other perſon, whether freeman or ſlave, all 
the reſt having been ſent to Athens before the ſiege. 
At laſt the inltabitants of Plata, baving loſt all 
hopes of ſuecout, and being in the utmoſt want of 
rr age r 4 reſolution to. cut their way. 
| through 
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aneh dhe enemy. But half of them, firuck- nh 
gteatneſi of che danger, and. the boldneſs - 
the enterprise, entirely loſt courage when they 

came.to, the execution ;. but the reſt (who. were 
about two hundred and twenty ſoldiers) perſiſted 
in their reſolution, and eſcaped. in the following 
manner. The beſicged firſt took the height of the 
wall, by counting the rows of bricks which, com- 
poſed it; and this they did at different times, and 
employed ſeveral men for that purpoſe, in order 
that they. might not miſtake in the calculation. 
This was the eaſier, becauſe as the wall ſtood but 
at a ſmall diſtance, every part of it was very viſible. 
They then made ladders of a proper length, All 
things being now ready for executing the deſign, 
the beſieged left the city one night when there was 
no moon, in the midſt of a ſtorm of wind and rain. 
Aſter croſſing the firſt ditch; they drew near the 
wall undiſcovered through the darkneſs, of the 
night, not to mention that the noiſe made by the 
rain and wind prevented their being heard, They 
marched/at ſome diſtance from one another, to * 
prevent the claſhing of their arms, which were 
light, im order that thoſe who. carried them might 
be the more aRtive ; and one of their legs was 
naked, to keep them from ſliding ſo eaſily in the 
mire. Thoſe who carried the ladders, laid them in 
the ſpace! between the towers, where they knew no 

| 2 guard 
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dard was poſted, becauſe it rained?" That me 
velre men mounted the kidders, amel WE ouy 
a coat of alf and A dagger, and marched Uirecy 
to the towers, fix on each fide.” They were fob 
lowed by ſoldiers armed only with'Favelitis, "tt 
they might mount the/eafter, and thelf fhidldvwere 
carried after them'to be uſed in thè charge. When 
mot of theſe were got to the top of the wall; they 
wete diſcovered by the falling of a tile, which one 
ok their comtades in taking hold öf the parapet 
had thrown down. The alarm was immediatel) 
gen from the towers; and the" whole artmy ap- 
b rodched the wall, without diſcovefing the ber- 
bn of the outtty, from the gloom of the nigtit 
and the violence of the ſtorm. Beſides whiehy 
thoſe wh had ſtaĩd behind in the city, bent un 
alarm at the fime time in another quarter, to wiake 
a diverſion; fo that the enemy did hot know which 
way to turn themſelves, and were afraick to quft 
their polts. But a corps de reſerve of three hut 
dred men, who were kept for any unforeſeen at- 
cident that might happen, quitted the contravallac 
tion, and ran to that part where they heard the 
noiſe, and torches were held up towards "Thebes; 
ko ſhew that they miſt run that way. But choſe 
in the city, to render the ſignal of no uſe, made 
others at the fame time in different quarters, havs 


ing prepared them on tlie walls for * 


2 . p 
* 
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In the mean time, thoſe. who had mounted fin 
having poſſeſſed themſelves of the to towers which | 
flanked the interval where the ladders were ſet, 


| and having killed thoſe who guarded them, poſted 


themſelves there to defend the paſſage, and keep 


off che beſiegers. Then ſetting ladders on the top 
ol the wall betwixt the two towers, they cauſed a 


good number of their comrades to mount, in or- 
der to keep off, by the diſcharge of their arrows, 
as well, thoſe, who were advancing, to the foot of 
the wall, as the others who were haſtening to the 
neighbouring towers. Whilſt this was doing they 
had time to ſet up ſeveral ladders, and to-throw 
down the parapet, that the reſt might come up with 
greater eaſe. As faſt as they came up, they went 
down on the other fide, and drew up near the 
ſoſſe, on the ouiſide, to ſhoot at thoſe who appeared. 
After they were paſſed over, the men who were 
in the towers came down laſt, and made to the 
ſoſſe to follow after the reſt. That inſtant the 
guard with three hundred torches came up. Hows 
ever, as the Platzans ſaw their enemies by this 
light better than they were ſeen by them, they 
therefore took a ſurer aim, by which means the 
laſt croſſed the ditch without being attacked in 
their paſſage. However, this was not done with- 
out much difficulty, becauſe the ditch. was frozen 
over, and the ice would not bear on account of 

; * thaw 
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thaw and heavy rains. The violence of theſtorm 

vas of great advantage to them. Aſter all were 
paſſed they took the road towards Thebes, the bet 
ter to conceal their retreat, | becauſe it was nat 
likely they had fled towards a city of the enemy's. | 
Immediately they perceived the beſiegers with. 
torches; in their hands purſuing them in the road 
that led to Athens. After keeping that of Thebes 
about {ix ar ſeven ſtadia, they turned ſhort towards 
the mountain, and reſumed the route of Athens, 
whither two hundred and twelve arrived out of 
two hundred and twenty, who had quitted the 
place, the reſt having returned back to it through 
fear, one archer excepted, who wis taken on the 
fide of the ſoſſe of contravallation... The beſiegers, 
after having purſued them to no purpoſe, returned 
to their camp. In the mean time, the Platæans 
who remained in the city, ſuppoſing that all their 
companions had been killed (becauſe they who were 
returned, to juſtify themſelves, affirmed they were) 
ſent a herald to demand their dead bodies; but 
being told the true ſtate of the affair, he with» 
drew. At the end of the following campaign, the 
Platæans being in abſolute want of proviſions, and 
unable to make the leaſt defence, furrendered up- 
on condition that they ſhould not be puniſhed till 
they had been. tried and adjudged in form of 
juſtice. Five commiſſioners came for this purpoſe 
| Vo „ 2 from 


from Lacedzmon, and theſe, without charging 
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chem with any crime, barely aſtked them whether 
they had done any ſervice to the Latredæmonians 


and the allies in this war? The Platæans were 
much ſurprized, as well as puzzled at this queſtion, 


and were ſenſible, that it had been ſuggeſted by 


the Thebans; their profeſſed enemies, who had 


vowed their deſtruction. They, therefore, put the 
Lacedzmonians in mind of the ſervices they' had 


done to Greece in general, both at the battle of 


Artemiſium and that of Platza, and particularly 
in Lacedæmonia at the time of the earthquake; 
which was followed by the revolt of their ſlaves, 
The only reaſon they offered for their having 
joined the Athenians aſterwards, was to defend 
themſelves from the hoſtilities of the Thebans, 
againſt whom they had implored the aſſiſtance of 
the Lacedæmonians to no purpoſe. That if that 
was imputed to them as a crime, which was only 
their misfortune, it ought not, however, entirely 
to obliterate the remembrance of their former fer- 
vices. - © Caſt your eyes, {aid they, on the mo- 
numents of your anceſtors which you ſee here, to 
whom we annually pay all the honours which can 
be rendered to the names of the dead. You 
thought fit to entruſt their bodies with us, as we 
were eye · witneſſes of their bravery. And yet you 
will now give up their aſhes to their murtherers, 

b in 
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in abandoning us to the Thebans,' who fought 
 againtthem/ at che- battle Gf Plata Wm 
you enſlave a province where Greece recovered = 
its liberty ? Will you deſtroy the temples of theſe 
gods to whom you owed. the victory? Wil you 
aboliſh the memory of their fſounders, 'wh6- cons 
tributed ſo greatly to your ſafety? On this occa- 
fion, we may venture to ſay our intereſt is inſe- 
parable from your glory, and you cannot deliver 
up your ancient friends and benefactors to the un- 
juſt hatred of the Thebans, without eternal infamy 
to yourſelves. One would conelude, chat theſe 
juſt remonſtrances muſt have made ſome impreſ- 
ſion on the Lacedzmonians ; but they were biaſſed 
more by the anſwer the Thebans made, and which 
was expreſſed in che moſt haughty and bitter terms 
againſt the Platzans ; and beſides, they had'brought | 
their inſtructions from Lacedæmon. They ſtoòd, 
therefore, to their firſt queſtion, Whether the Pla. 
tæans had done them any ſervice finee the war? 
and making them paſs: one after another, as they 
ſeverally anſwered No, each vas immediately 
butchered, and not one eſeaped. About two hun- 
dred were killed in this manner, ati twenty- ive 
Athenians, who were among them, met with the 
ſame unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been 
taken priſoners, were made ſlaves. The Thebans 
afterwards n their city with exiles from 
e Megara 
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molifhed it entirely. It was in this manner the 


Lacedæmonians, in the hopes of reaping great 
advantages from the Thebans, ſadrificed the Pla- 
tæans to their animoſity, er- anew 
their firſt alliance with the Athenians: - * 

Much about this time was ſet on n 


dition for the relief of Leſbos. But the Pelopon- 


neſtans beating, in their voyage, of a violent in- 
ſurrettion. in Corcyra, reſolved to fail thither; hops 


ing chat the diſaffected ſtate of that ifland-would. 


make it fall an eaſy. prey to their army. They 
were, however, diſappointed in their expeſtation : 
for che Corcyrians had become ſo exaſperated and 
ſo deſperate, as to deter the molt daring enemy 
from approaching their city. It was about the 
ſame time alſo, that Sicily began to be agitated 
by a quarrel, that took place between the inha- 
bitants of Syracuſe and thoſe of Leontium;-Their 
diſſenſions ran high: but the detail of them, and of 
the operations at Corcyra, and other places, Lam 
inclined to paſs over in ſilence, as they were inci- 


dents in whichahe Grecian ſtates mutually deſtroyed = 


each other, withaut promoting general happineſs, 
or eſtabliſhing any common form of government. 
The fluctuations of | ſucceſs were various. The 
Athenians took the city of Pylus from the La- 


cedæmonians; and they, on the other hand, 


made annual incurſions into Attica. More than 
| | one 
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one. overture for a peace was made by the Laces 
dæmonian ambaſſadors without effeſt; for Cleong 
who had a great aſcendant, among, the Athenians, 
boaſted. that he would take all the Spartans priſo« 


ners in the ifland of SphaQeria, within twenty 
days. . "The War Was, een, renewed, withall 


fituated. near Pylus, . the ns ol e! 
contention. Demoſthenes, the Athenian admiral 
(whoſe valour and conduR his eloquent deſcens. 
dant of the ſame name, afterwards extolled) be- 
ing joined in commiſſion with Cleon, landed on 
the iſland, in order to diſpoſſeſs the Lacedæmo- 
nians, who ſtill remained there. They attacked 


the enemy with great vigour, droye them from poſt 
10 poſt, and gaining ground perpetually, at lait 
forced them to the extremity of the iſland; * The 
Lacedzmonians had ſtormed a fort that was thought 
ipacceſſible. There they drew up in order of battle, 
faced about to that fide only where they could be 
attacked, and defended themſelves like. ſo many 
lions. As the engagement had laſted the greateſt 
part of the day, and the-ſoldiers were oppreſſed 
with heat and wearineſs,. and parched with thirſt, 
the general of the Meſſenians direfling himſelf 10 
Cleon and Demoſthenes, the general who was 
joined in commiſſion with him, ſaid, that all their 
efforts would be to no * unleſs they charged 
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_ Accordingly, he and his followers climbed uj cer· 
hin fvep an craggy placts, "which" ets not 


fort, he app eared on 4 fudden dt che backs of the 
| Vecdlenff vhich entirely dampetf their c- 
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| They noꝶ made but a very feeble" reſiſtance 
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theit enemy's rear; and he proled, they wou 
give him put ſome troops, armed With miffe Wei- 
pons, that he would Endedvour to find 1 paſſage. 


guardel ; then” coming d down unperceived into the 


an 
being PF xrefſed with numbers, attacked on all 
ſides, an dejefted throy gh fatigue and deſpair, 

they began to give v Wa) 12 the Athenians el 
on all the paſſes, and Cut off their retreat. {a Cleon' 
and Demoſthenes finding, that fiGuld the battle con- 
tinue, not 3 à man of Fd would eſca Ry e, and peng 
delirous of carrying ; them alive 10 thens, « 6805 
manded thejr ſoldiers to deſiſt, and cauſed bro 
clawation to be made to them by a herald to lay 
down their arms, and furrender at diſcretion. At 
cheſe words the greateſt part lowered their ſhields, 
and clapped their hands in token of approbation. | 
A kind of ſuſpenſion of arins. was agreed upon, 
and their commander defired. that, leave might be 
granted, him to diſpatch a meſſenger to, the camp, 
to know the reſolution of the generals. nb WHs 
not allowed, but they called heralds from the coaſt, 
and after Teveral meſſages, a Lacedæmonian ad- 
vanced 


rage, and alte ard, compared their _ 


4 
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yanced forward, and cried aloud, that they werg. 
to treat with the enemy, provided, they. | 
did not ſubmit to diſhonourable terms. Upon, | 
this, they held a conference, after which they ſur; 4 
rendered at diſeretion, and were kept till the next 
day, The Athenians then raiſing a trophy, and 
reſtoring the Lacedzmonians their dead, embark- 
ed for their own country, after diſtributing the pri- 
ſoners among the ſeveral ſhips, and committing. 
the guard of them to the captains of the gallies,. 
In this battle one hundred and twenty-eight La- 
cedzmonians fell out of four hundred and twenty, 
which was their number at firſt ; ſo that there ſur, 
vived not quite three hundred, an hundred and 
twenty of whom were inbabitants of the city of 
Sparta. The ſiege of the iſſand (to compute from 
the beginning of it, including the time employed 
in the truce) had laſted threeſcore and twelve. 
days. They all now left Pylus, and Cleon's pro- 
miſe, though deemed ſo vain and raſh, was found. 
literally true. But the moſt ſurprizing eireum. 
ſtance was the capitulation that had been made; ; 
for it was believed, that the Lacedzmonians, ſo 
far from ſurrendering their arms, would die word: 
in hard. Being come to Athens, they were or- 
dered to remain priſoners. till a peace ſhould be 
concluded, provided the Lacedzmonians did not 


mae any incurſions into hes country, for. that. | 
| then 


* 


Zarriſon in Pylus. The Meſſenians of Naupaftus, 
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then they ſhould/all be put to death. They leb a 


who had formerly poſſeſſed it, ſent c the 
flower of their youth, who very much infeſted che 


Lacedzmonians by their incurſions; and, as theſs 
Meſſenians ſpoke: the language of the country, 


they prevailed with a great number of ſlaves to 
| Join them. The Lacdzmonians, dreading a greater 


evil, ſent ſeveral deputations to Athens, but to 
no purpoſe; the Athenians being too much elated 
with their proſperity, and eſpecially their late ſuc 
cefs, to liſten to any terms. For tuo or three 
years ſucceſſively boſtilities were cartied on with 
alternate ſucceſs, and nothing but the bumbling 
of the one or other of the two rival ſtates could de- 
cide the quarrel, The Athenians made themſelves 
maſters of the iſland of Cythera ; but, on the 
other hand, vere defeated by the Lacedzmonians 
at Dellion. At length, the two nations began 
to grow weary of a war, which put them to great 
expence, and did not procure them any real 
advantage. A truce for a year was, therefore, 
concluded between them, which ſerved to pave 
the way for a more Jaſting reconciliatiog. The 
death of the two generals that commanded the 
contending armies, ſerved: not a little to haſten 
this event. Braſidas, the Lacedæmonian, was 
Filled as be was condukting a tally, when belieged 

in 
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in Ampbipolis; and Cleon, the Athenian, deſpiſ- 
ing an enemy to which he knew hithſelf ſuperior; 
ONS and; flying for ſafety, was 
killed by a ſoldier who happened to meet him. 
Thus theſe two men, who had long oppoſed the 


tranquillity of Greece, and raiſed their reputa- 
tions but in a very different way, nnn to 
their on ambition. 101 
They were, however, men of very oppoſite ha 
ae Braſidas had courage and conduct, mo- 
deration and integrity; and it was he alone who, 
at this time, kept up the ſinking reputation of his 
country, He was the only Spartan ſince Pauſa- 
nias, who appeared with any eſtabliſhed charaſter 
among the confederates, to whom he behaved fo 
well, that they were again brought under the de- 
pendence of Sparta; and ſeveral eities came in 
to him as their common deliverer from the tyranny 
of Athens. The inhabitants of Amphipolis, be- 
des their joining with the other allies in ſolemniz- 
ing his funeral in a-pyblic manner, inſtituted an- 
niverſary games and ſacrifices to his memory as 
an hero; and ſo far conſidered him as their foun- 
der, that they deſtroyed all the monuments whith 
had been preſerved as marks of their being an 
Athenian colony. His oppoſition to the peace 
was not ſo much the effect of his obſtinacy, as of 

a true Spartan zeal for the honour of his country, 
which 
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whicli- he nas ſenſible had been treated by the As | 
thenians with tov much inſolence and contempt. 
He had nom a fair proſpe& of bringing them to 
reaſon, as he was gaining ground upon:them, and 
every day making freſh conqueſts : and. however 
he might be tranſported with the gloty of perform» 
ing great aktions, yet the main end of: his ambi. 
tion ſeems to have been, the bringing the war to 
an happy concluſion. I muſt not here omit the 
generous anſwer his mother made to the perſons 
who brought her the news of his death. Upon 
her aſking them whether he died honourably, they 
naturally fell into encomiums on his great exploits, 
and his perſonal bravery, and preferred him to. all 
the generals of his time: “ Ves, ſaid ſhe, my ſon 
was a valiant man, but Sparta has ſtill ny wr } 
zens braver than he.” . 
Cleon was another ſort 550 He was * 
arrogant, and obſtinate, contentious, envious, and 
malicious, covetous and corrupt; and yet, with 
all theſe bad qualities, he had ſome little arts of 
popularity which raiſed and ſupported him. He 
made it his buſineſs. to careſs the old men; and, 
as much as he loved money, he often relieved the 
poor, He had a readineſs of wit, with a kind of 
drollery, that took with many, though with the 
generality it paſſed for impudence and buffoonery. 


He had one very refined way of recommending 
himſel 
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Kinſelf, Whidi'whs,” upon his coming 
00 diſeard an his old friends, for fear it ſhould be 
tought he would be biaſfed by them. At the ſamꝭ 
time, be picked up a ſet of vile yrophants in their 
room, and made a ſervile court to the loweſt dregs 
of the people; and yet, even they bad ſo bad an 
opinion of bim, that they often declared againſt 


Him for Nicias, his profeſſed enemy ; who, though 


he took part with the nobility, ſtill preſerved an 
intereſt with the commons, and was more generalty 
reſpebted. That which Cleon thiefly depended 
on, was his eloquence; but it ur; a boiſterous 
kind, verboſe and petulant, and conſiſted more in 
the vehemence of his ſtyle and utterance, and the 
diſtortion of his ation and geſture, than in the 
ſtrength of his reaſoning. By this furious manner 
of haranguing, he introduced among the orators 
and ſtateſmen a licentiouſneſs and indecency which 
were not known before, and which gave rife to“ 
the many riotous and diſorderly proceedings which 
took place afterwards in the aſſemblies, when almoſt 
every thing was carried by noiſe and tumult. In 
the military Park of his ſervice, he was as unac- 
countable as in the reſt of his conduct. He was 
not naturally formed for war, and only made ue 
of it as à cloak for his ill prattices, and becauſe 
he could not carry on his other views without it. 
His Uking SphaQteria was certainly a great action, 
but 
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dut it was a raſh and deſperate one; and it has 
been ſhewn, how he was undeſignedly drawn int, 
it by a boaſt of bis own./ | However," he was Þ. 
elated with the ſucceks of that expedition, that he. 
fancied himſelf a general, and the people were 
brought to have the ſame opinion. But the event. 
ſoon undeceived them, and convinced them that. 
be knew better how to lead in the afſembly chan, 
in the field, In reality, he was not a man to be 
truſted in either. For i in the one be was more ol 
a bluſterer than of a ſoldier; and in the Kalter, He 
had more of an incendiary than a Patriot. As 
The Lacedæmonians were ho leſs ineliped 1 10 
peace than the Athenians, and were glad to treat 
at this time, while they could do it with honour 2 
beſides, they had nothing more at heart than the 
ende of their men taken at Pylus, they 
being the chief of their city; and, among other 
conſiderations, it was not the leaſt, that the truce 
which they had made with Argos for thirty years, 
was juſt upon expiring. This was a ſtrong and 
flouriſhing city, and though it was not of itſelf a 
match for Sparta, yet they knew it was far from 
being contemptible ; and that it held to good a 
correſpondence with its neighbours, not to make 
itſelf capable of giving them a great deal of un- 
cafineſs. The matter having been canvaſſed and 


debated moſt part of the winter, the Lacedæmo- 
| nians, 
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nians, to bring the treaty to a concluſion, gave 
out, that they reſolved, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 
permit, to fortify in Artica, Upon which the A: 

thenians grew more. moderate in their mY | 
and a peace was /conchuded in the tenth year of 
war, between the two Rates and theit confede- 
rates, for fifty years. The chief articles being, 
hes the garriſons ſhould be evacuated, and the 
tons and priſoners feſtored on both ſides; | This 
vas called the Nician peace, becauſe Nicias, who 
vas juſt the reverſe of his rival Cleon, was the 
chief inſtrument in effecting it. Beſides the ten- 
der concern he always expreſſed for his country, 
he had more particular ends in it, in ſecuring his 
reputation. Eor he had been upon many expe- 
ditions; and had generally ſucceeded in them; but 
yet he was:ſenſible how much he owed to his good 
fortuns: and his cautious management, and he did 
not-care to riſque what TIER e 
edu more. BY 
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ITT RY, Ugo promiſed i reſtoration of 
farmer tranquillity: The Bœotians and Cos 
Wade were the firſt that ſhewed ſigns of diſcon-⸗ 
tent, and uſed theit utmoſt endeavours to excite 
freſh troubles. To obviate at dangets arifing 
from that quarter, the Athenians and Lacedæma- 
nians united in à league oſſenſive and defenſive, 
which ſerved to render them more formidable to 
the neighbouring ftates, and mure aſſured with 
regard to each other. Vet- fill the former 
ariimoſities , and < jealouſies ſermented at bot 
tom; and while friendſhip ſeemed to gloſs over 
external appearances, freſh diſcontents were gu- 
thering within. The charakter indeed of Nicias 
was peaceable, and he did all in his power to 
W the Athenians to ſeek the general tran- 
quillity. But a new promoter of troubles was now 
beginning to make his appearance, and from him, 
thoſe who wiſhed for peace had every thing to fear. 
This was no other than the celebrated Alcibiades, 
the Ts of Socrates, a youth equally remark- 
* able 
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able for the beauty of hisperſon and the greainel 

of his mental accompliſhments. | Na men 

Ihe ſtritt intimacy between Alcibiades and'So- | 
crates, is one of the moſt remarkable circumſtances 
of his life. This philoſopher obſerving excellent 

natural qualities in him, which were greatly heigh- 

tened by the beauty of his perſon, beſtowed in- 

credible pains in cultivating ſo valuable a plang, 
leſt, being negleRted; it ſhould wither as it grew, 
and abſolutely degenerate: and, indeed, Meibia- 
des was expoſed to numberleſs dangers; the great- 
neſs of his extraction, his vaſt riches, the autho- 
perſonal talents, his exquiſite beauty, and, ſtill 
more than theſe, the flattery and complaiſance of 
all who.approached him. One would have con- 
cluded, ſays. Plutarch, that fortune had ſurrounded 
tages, as with-ſo many ramparts and bulwarks, to 
_ render him inacceſſible and inyulnerable to all the 
darts of philoſophy, thoſe ſalutary darts which 
{trike to the very heart, and leave in it the ſtrongeſt 
incitements to virtue and ſolid glory. But thoſe 
very obſtacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. 
Notwithſtanding the ſtrong endeavours; that were 
uſed to divert this young Athenian from a corre 
ſpondence which alone Was capable of ſecuring 
bin um fo many ſnares, he devoted himſeif en-; 
tirely 
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ſinuating eloquence, which at that time had 4 
greater aſcendant over him than the allurements' 
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tirely to it; he had the moſt unbounded wit; he 


was fully ſenſible of Socrates's extraordinary merit, 
and could not reſiſt the charms of his ſweethy in- 


of pleaſure. He was ſo zealous a diſciple of that 
great miſter, that he followed him -wherever he 
went, took the utmoſt delight in his converſation, 
was extremely well pleaſed with his principles, re- 
ceived his inſtructions, and even his reprimands, 
with wonderful docility, and was ſo moved with 
bis diſcourſes, as even to ſhed tears and abhor 
kimſelf: fo weighty was the force of truth in the 
mouth of Socrates, and in ſo odious a light did he 


ſhow the vices to which Alcibiades abandoned him» 
ſelf. Aleibiades, in thoſe moments when he- liſ 


tened to Socrates, differed ſo much from himſelf, 
that he appearcd quite another man, However, 
his head- ſtrong fiery temper, and his natural fond 
neſs for pleaſure, which was heightened and in · 
flamed by the diſcourſes and adyice of young peo- 
ple, ſoon plunged him into his former irregulari- 

ties,: and tore him as it were from his maſter, who 
was obliged to purſue him as a flave who had ef- 
caped correction. This viciflitude of flights and 
returns of virtuous reſolutions, and relapſes into 
vice, continued a long time; but ſtill Socrates was 
not * by his levity, and always flattered 
himſelf 
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himſelf with the hopes of bringing tat wet to 
_ bs duty* and hence certainly aroſe the firong mix- 
ture of good and evil that always appeared 1 in his 
— conduft; the inſtruftions which, his maſter had 
given him ſometimes prevailing, "and, at other 
times, the fire of his paſſions burrying him, in a 
manner, againſt his own will into things of a quite 
oppoſite nature. Among the various paſſions that 
were diſcovered in him, the ſtrongeſt and molt pre- 
vailing-was'a haughty turn of mind, which would 
force all things to ſubmit to it, and Gould not bear 
= ſuperior," 'br even an equal. "Although his birth 
and uncommon talents Tmoothed” the way to his 
attaining the higheſt employments i in the republic, 
yet it was his wiſh, that the confidence of the peo- 
ple ſhould be gained by the force of his eloquence, 
and the perſuaſive grace of his orations. To this 
end, his intimacy with Socrates might be of great 
ſervice. Alcibiad&s; with fuch à caſt of mind as 
we have deſcribed, was not born for repoſe, and 
had ſet every engine at work to reverſe the treaty 
lately concluded between the two ſtates; but nor 
ſucceeding in his attempt, he endeavoured to pre- 
vent its taking effet. He was diſguſted at the 
Lacedzmonians, becauſe they directed themſelves 
only to Nicias, of whom they had a very high 
opinion; and, on the contrary, ſeemed to take no 
manner of notice of him, though his anceſtors had 
"Dt. I. R enjoyed 
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enjoyed the rights of hoſpitality among them. The 
firſt thing be did to infringe the peace was this: 
having. been informed that the people 'of Argos 
only wanted an opportunity to differ with the Spar- 
tans, whom they equally hated and feared, he flat - 
tered them ſecretly. with the hopes that the Athe- 
nians would ſuccour them, by ſuggeſting to. them, 
that they were ready to break a peace which was 
no. way advantageous to, them. Accordingly, he 
laid hold of this jundture, and improved the pre- 


text the Lacedamonians had given to exaſperate 


the people both againſt them and Nicias: which 
had ſo good an effect, that every thing ſeemed dif. 
poſed for a treaty with Argos: of which the La- 
cedæmonians being very apprehenſive, immedi. 
ately diſpatched their ambaſſadors to Athens, who 
at firſt ſaid what ſeemed very ſatisfatory, that they 
came with full power to concert all matters in dif- 


ference upon equal terms. The council received 
their propoſitions, and the people were to aſſemble 


the next day to give them audience. Alcibiades, 
in the mean while, fearing leſt this negociation 
ſhould ruin his deſigns, had a ſecret conference 
with the ambaſſadors, and perſuaded them, under 
a colour of friendſhip, not to let the people know 
at firſt what full powers their commiſſion gave them, 
but intimate, that they came only to treat and 
make propoſals; for that otherwiſe they. would 


grow 
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grow exorbitant in their demands, and extort from 
them ſach unteaſonable terms as they could not 
with honour conſent to. They were ſo well ſatis- 
fied wich the prudence an ſincerity of this advice; 
that he drew them from Nicias to rely entirely up- 
on himſelf; and the next day; when the people 
were aſſembled, and the ambaſſadors. introduced, 
Alcibiades, with a very obliging air, demanded of 
them with what powers they were come? They 
made anfwer, that they were not come as plenipo- 
_ temiaries. Upon which he inſtantly changed his 
voice and countenance, and exclaiming againft 
them as notorious liars, bid the people take care 
how they tranſacted any thing with men on whom 
they could have ſo little dependence. The people 
difmifled the ambaſſadors in a rage; and Nicias 
knowing nothing of the deceit, was confounded 
and in diſgrace. To redeem his credit; he pro- 
poſed being ſent once more to Sparta; but not being 
able to gain ſuch terms there as the Athenians de- 
manded, they immediately upon his return ſtruck 
up a league with the Argives for an hundred years; 
including the Eleans and Mantineans; which yet 
did not in terms cancel that with the Lacedæmo- 
mans, though it is plain, that the whole intent of 
it was levelled againſt them. Upon this new alli- 
ance, Alcibiades was declared general; and though 


his beſt friends could not commend the method by 
R 2 whick 
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which he brought about his deſigns, yet it Was 
looked upon as a great reach in politics, thus to 
divide and ſhake almoſt all Peloponneſus, and to 
remove the war ſo far from the Athenian frontier, 
that even ſucceſs would profit the enemy but little 
ſhould they be conquerors; whereas, if they were 
defeated, Sparta itſelf would be hardly ſafe. 

This deſection of the confederates began to 
awaken the jealouſy of Sparta; they reſolved, 
therefore, to remedy the evil before it ſpread too 
far: wherefore, drawing out their whole force, 
both of citizens and ſlaves, and being joined by 
their allies, they encamped almoſt under the walls 
of Argos. The Argives having notice of their 
march, made all poſſible preparations, and came 
out with a full reſolution to fight hem. But juſt 
as they were going to engage, two of their officers 
went over to Agis the Spartan king and general, 
and propoſed to him to have the buſineſs made up 
by a reference. He immediately cloſing with the 
offer, granted them a truce for four months, and 
drew off his army; the whole affair being-tranſ- 
acted by theſe three, without any general conſent 
or knowledge on either fide. The Peloponneſians, 
though they durſt not diſobey their orders, in- 
veighed grievoully againſt Agis for letting ſuch an 
advantage flip as they could never promiſe to 
themſelves again. For they had actually hemmed 


In 
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in the: enemy, and; that with the beſt, if not the | 
greateſt army, that ever was brought into the field. 
And the Argives were ſo little apprehenſive of dan- 
ger on their ſide, that they were no leſs incenſed 
againſt their mediators, one of whom they forced 
to the altars to ſave bis life, and i. his 
goods. 
Thus every = thing ſeemed to favour Mis Athe- 
nian intereſt; and their proſperity, for this was 
the moſt flouriſhing period of their duration, blind- 
ed them to ſuch a degree, that they were perſuaded 
no power was able to reſiſt them. In this diſpo- 
ſition they reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of 
adding the iſland of Sicily to their empire; and 
an occaſion ſoon offered of executing their reſo- 
lution. Ambaſſadors were ſent from the people 
of Egeſta, who, in quality of their allies, came 
to.1mplore their aid againſt the inhabitants of Seli- 
nuta, who were aſſiſted by the Syracuſans. They 
repreſented, among other things, that ſhould they 
be abandoned, the Syracuſans, after ſeizing their 
city, as they had done that of Leontium, would 
poſleſs themſelves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid 
the Peloponneſians, who were their founders; and, 
that they might put them to as little charge as poſ- 
fible, they offered to pay the troops that ſhould be 
ſent to ſuccour them. The Athenians, who had 
long waited for an opportunity to declare them- 

R 3 ſelves, 
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ſelves, ſent deputies to Egeſta, to enquire into the 
ate of affairs, and to ſee whether there was money 
enough in the trealury to defray the expence of 
ſo great a var. The inhabitants of that city bad 
been ſo artful a8 to borrow from the neighbouring 
nations a great number of gold and ſilver vaſes, 
worth an immenſe ſum of money, and of theſe 
they made a ſhew when the Athenians arrived. 
The deputies returned with thoſe of Egeſta, who 
carried threeſcore talents in ingots, as a month's 
pay for the gallies which they demanded, and a 
promiſe of larger ſums, which they ſaid were ready 
both in the public treaſury and in the temples. 
The people ſtruck with theſe fair appearances, the 
truth of which they did not give themſelves the 
leiſure to examine, and ſeduced with che advan- 
tageous reports which their deputies made by the 
view of pleaſing them, immediately granted the 
Egeſtans their demand, and appointed Alcibiades, 
Nicias, and Lamachus, to command the fleet, with 
full power nat only to ſuccour Egeſta, and reſtore 
the inhabitants of Leontium to their city, but alſo 
to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in fuch a manner 
as might beſt ſuit the intereſts of the republic. 
| Nicias was appointed one of the generals to his 
very great regret ; for, beſides other motives, which 
made him dread that command, he ſhunned it be- 
cauſe Alcibiades was 10 be his colleague. But the 


Athenians 
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Athenians promiſed themſelves greater ſucceſs from 
this war, ſhould they not reſign the Whole condunt 
of it to Alcibiaddes, but temper his ard bur and ad- 
dacity with the evldneſs and wiſdom of Nicias. 
Nicias not daring to oppoſe Alciblades openly, 
endeavoured to do it indirectiy, by farting a great 
number of difficulties, drawn particularly from the 
great expence of this expedition. He 'detlared, 
that ſince they were reſolved upon war, they ought 
to carry it on in ſuch a manner as might ſuit the 
exalted reputation to which Athens had attained. 
That a fleet was not ſufficient to oppoſe To for- 
midable à power as that of the Syratuſans and theit 
allies: that they muſt raiſe an army - compoſed of 
good horſe and foot, if they defired to att in a 
manner worthy of ſo noble a defigh : that, beſides 
their fleet, which was to make them maſters at ſea, 
they muſt have a great number of tranſports to 
earty proviſions perpetually to the army, which 
otherwiſe could not poſſibly ſubſiſt in an enemy's 
country : that they muſt carry vaſt ſums of money 
with them, without waiting for that promiſed them 
by the citizens of Egefta, who perhaps were ready 
in words only, and very probably might break 
their promiſe: that they ought to weigh and ex- 
amine the diſparity there was between themſelves 
and their enemies with regard to the conveniencies 
and wants of the army, the Syracuſans being in 
— pa their 
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their own, country, in the midſt of powerful. allies, 
diſpoſed. by inclination, as well.as engaged by in- 


tereſt, tO alli them, with men, arms, horſes, and 
proviſions : whereas the Athenians would carry on 
the war in a remote. country, poſſeſſed by their 
enemies, wbere, in the winter, news could not be 
brought them in leſs than four months. time; a 
country where all things would oppoſe the Athe- 
> and nothing be procured but by. force of 
: that it would reflect the greateſt, ignominy 
on 2 Athenians, ſhould, they be forced to aban- 
don their eee and thereby become the ſcorn 
and contempt of cheir enemies, by their negleR- 
ing to take all the precautions which ſo important 
a deſign required: that as, for himſelf, he was, de- 
termined not to go, unleſs he was provided with all 
things neceſſary, for the expedition, becauſe the 
ſafety of the whole army depended. on that cir- 
cumſtance; and that he would not rely on caprice, 
or the precarious engagements of the allies. Ni- 
cias had flattered himſelf, that this ſpeech, would 
cool the ardour of the people; whereas it only 
inflamed it the more. Immediately the generals 
had full powers given them to raiſe as many troops, 
and ſit out as many gallies as they ſhould judge 
neceſſary; and the levies were, accordingly carried 
on in Athens, and other places, with inexpreſſible 
atlivity. 
Before 
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| Before we enter upon the narration of the 1 im- 
— events that took place in the expedition 
to Sicily, it will be proper to ſay a few; words TE- 
ſpecting Syracule, the capital of that iſland. About 
the year of the world'2920, Corinth had acquired 
conſiderable. reputation as a maritime power. As 
the improvement of navigation generally leads 10 
diſcovery, ſo it leads to commerce alſo, and to 
colonization. It had this effeft on the Corin- 
.thians.” They had not been long acquainted; with 
Sicily, before they projetted the ſcheme. of peo- 
pling part of it wich the natives of Peloponneſus. 
Archias, therefore, a deſcendant of Hercules, was 
ſent with a fleet, furniſhed. with every thing ne- 
.ceffary for ſuch an enterprize. He built and 
peopled Syracuſe; which, from the peculiar ad- 
vantages which it derived from its rich ſoil and 
capacious harbours, ſoon became the moſt flou- 
riſhing city in Sicily: in ſize, indeed, and beauty, 
it yielded not to any city in Greece. It was long 
ſubjett to Corinth, and governed by nearly. the 
ſame laws. But as it increaſed in power, it be- 
came proud and inſolent, and by degrees re- 
nounced its allegiance. To its emancipation, are 
owing the occurrences which we are now to recite. 
The levies being now prepared,” the fleet ſet ſail, 
after having appointed Corcyra the rendezvous 
for moſt of the allies, and ſuch ſhips as were to 
carry 
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carry the proviſions and warlike ſtores. All the 
citizens, as well as foreigners in Athens, flocked 
by day-break to the port of Pyræus The former 
attended by their children, relations, friends, and 
companions, with a joy overcaſt with a little ſor- 
row, upon their bidding adieu to perſons that were 
as dear to them as life; who vere ſetting out on 
a diſtant and very dangerous expedition, from which 
it was uncertain whether they would ever return, 
though they flattered themſelves with the hopes 
that it would be ſucceſsful. The foreigners came 
thither, to feed their eyes with a fight which was 
highly worthy their curioſity ; for no ſingle city 
in the world had ever fitted out ſo gallant a fleet. 
Thoſe indeed which had been ſent againſt Epi- 
daurus and Potidæa, were as conſiderable with re- 
gard to the number of foldiers and ſhips, but then 
they were not equipped with ſo much magnificence, 
neither was their voyage ſo long, nor their enter- 
prize ſo important, Here were ſeen a land and a 
naval army provided with the utmoſt care, and at 
the expence of particular perſons, as well as of the 
public, with all things neceſſary on account of the 
length of the voyage, and the duration of the war. 
The city furniſhed an hundred empty gallies, that 
is, threeſcorc light ones, and forty to tranſport the 
ſoldiers heavily armed. Every mariner received 
daily a drachma, or ten-pence Engliſh, for his 
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pay, exclubvely of what the' captainsc of ſhips gave 
the rowers of the firſt bench. Add to this, the 
pomp and magnificence that was diſplayed univer- 
ſally, every one ſtriving to eclipſe the reſt, and 
each endeavouring to make his ſhip the lighteſt, 
and, at the ſame time, the gayeſt in the whole 
fleet. I ſhall not take notice of the choice of the 
ſoldiers or ſeamen, who were the flower of the A. 
thenians, nor of their emulation with regard to the 
beauty and neatneſs of their arms and equipage; any 
more than of their officers, who had laid out con- 
fiderable ſums purely to diſtinguiſh themſelves, 
and to give foreigners an advantageous idea of 
their perſons and circumſtances ; ſo that this ſight 
had the idea of a pageant, in which the utmoſt 
magnificence was diſplayed, rather than of a warlike 
expedition. But the boldneſs and greatneſs of the 
deſign ſtill exceeded its expence and ſplendor. 

When the ſhips were loaded, and the troops got 
on board, the trumpet founded, and folemn pray- 
ers were offered up for the ſucceſs of the expedi- 

tion; gold and filver cups were filling every where 
with wine, and the accuſtomed libations were 
poured out ; the people who lined the ſhore ſhout- 
ing, at the fame time, and liſting up their hands to 
heaven to wiſh their fellow-citizens a good voyage 
and ſucceſs. And now the hymn being ſung, and 
the ceremonies ended, the thips failed one after 
3 another 
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another out of the harbour, after which they ſtrove 
to outſail one another, till the whole fleet met at 
gina. | From thence it made to Coreyra, where 
the army of the allies was allembled with the i 
of the fleet. As 
Being now arrived at Sicily, the generals were 
divided in their opinions as to the place where 
they ſhould make a deſcent. - Lamachus, one of 
the generals, was for making directly for Syracuſe, 
He urged, that it was as yet unprovided, and un- 
der the greateſt conſternation ; that an army was al- 
ways moſt terrible on its approach, before the enemy 
had time to recolle& and make danger familiar : 
theſe reaſons, however, were over- ruled. It was 
agreed to reduce the ſmaller cities firſt ;, when 
having detached ten gallies only ta take a view of 
the ſituation and harbour of Syracuſe, they landed 
with the reſt of their forces, and ſurprized Catana. 
In the mean time, the enemies of Alcibiades had 
taken occaſion from his abſence, to attack him with 
redouhled vigour. They aggravated his miſcon- 
duct in negletting the proper method of attack, and 
enforced their acculation, by alledging, that he 
had profaned the myſteries of Ceres. This was 
ſufficient to induce the giddy multitude to recal 
their general ; but, for fear of railing a tumult in 
the army, they only ſent him orders to return to 


Athens, to pacify the people by his preſence. Al- 
cibiades 
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cibiades obeyed the deen with ſeeming ſubmiſ- 
ſion; but refleQing on the inconſtancy and caprice 
of his judges, the inſtant he was arrived at Thu- 
rium, and had got on ſhore, he diſappeared, and 
eluded the purſuit of thoſe who ſought after him: 
the galley, therefore, returned without him, and the 
people in a rage condemned him to death for his 
contumacy. His whole eſtate was confiſcated, and 
all the orders of religion were commanded to curſe 
him. Some time after, news being brought him 
that the Athenians had condemned him to death; 
I hope one day, ſaid he, to make them ſenſible that 
J am ſtill alive. 

The Syracuſans had by this time put Wehe 
in a poſture of defence, and finding that Nicias 
did not advance towards them, they talked of at- 
tacking him in his camp; and ſome of them aſked, 
in a ſcofling way, Whether he was come into Si- 
cily to ſettle at Catana? He was rouzed by this in- 
ſult, and reſolved to make the beſt of his way to 
Syracuſe. He durſt not attempt it by land ſor 
want of cavalry, and he thought it equally hazard- 
ous to make a deſcent by ſea upon an enemy who 
was ſo well prepared to receive him: however, he 
choſe the latter way, and ſucceeded in it by a ſtra- 
tagem. He had gained a citizen of Catana to go as a 
der to the Syracuſans, and to inform them, that 
the Athenians lay every night in the town without 
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their arms; and that early in the morning, on a 
certain day appointed, they might ſurprize them, 
ſeize on their camp vith all their arms and baggage, 
burn their fleet in the harbour, and deſtroy the 
whole army. The Syracuſans gave credit to him, 
and marched with all their forces towards Catana ; 
which Nicias had no fooner notice of, but he em- 
barked his troops, and ſteering away for Syracuſe, 
landed them there the next morning, and fortified 
himſelf in the out{kirts.of the town. The Syracufans 
were ſo. provoked at this trick being put upon 
them, that they immediately returned to Syracuſe, 
and preſented themſelves without the walls in or- 
der of battle. Nicias marched out of his trenches 
to meet them, and a very ſharp action enſued, 
wherein, at length, the Athenians got the better, 
and forced the enemy back to the city, after hav- 
ing killed two hundred and ſixty of them and their 
confederates, with the loſs of fifty of their own 
men. They were not as yet in a condition to-at- 
tack the city, and therefore took up their winter- 
quarters at Catana and Naxus. 10 

The year following greater projects were under- 
taken; for having received a ſupply of horſe from 
Athens, with proviſions, and other ſtores of war, 
Nicias ſet ſail for Syracuſe, in order to block it 


up by ſea and land. In this manner did the little 


{tate of Athens ſpread terror among all the neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring ſtates,” and now riſen to its utmoſt height, ' 
began to aſpire at univerſal empire. Athens bad 


it now, with inverted ambition, aimed at fetting 


mankind an example of the arts of conqueſt and of 
war: but they had never conſidered that a petty 
ſtate, raiſed artificially into power, is liable to a 
thouſand accidents in its way to univerſal conqueſt. 
They bad now ſent out their whole force into Si- 
cily, and, while they fought to decide the fate of 
Syracuſe, they were in fact contending for: their 
own; the exiſtence of Athens and Syracuſe de- 
pended fo much on the event of the preſent inva-' 
fon, that both ſides fought with the utmoſt perſe- 
verance, and hiſtorians have been minute in the. 
detail. | | 
The fiege was now carried on in a more regular 
and ſkilful manner than had ever been prattiſed 
before, and men were taught a new leſſon, as well 
in the arts of attack as of defence. Nicias found 
it neceſſary, in the firſt place, to gain Epipolæ, an 
high hill which commanded the city, and had a 
ſeep craggy paſſage up to it. The Syracuſans 
were ſo ſenſible of the importance of this poſt, that 
they had ordered a detachment of ſeven hundred 
men to march upon a ſignal given to the defence 
of it. But Nicias had landed his men in a little 
remote harbour fo fecretly- and fo ſuddenly, that 
they 
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they eaſily made themſelves maſters of it. And 


the ſeven hundred running up from the plains in 


a confuſed manner to diſpoſſeſs them, were fe- 
pulſed with the loſs of three hundred of them and 


their leader. Nicias built a fort there, 48a" Ma- 
gazine, and proceeded to inveſt the town on the 
land fide, fo as to prevent any communication with 
the country. The enemy endeavouring to defeat 


his works, and render them uſeleſs, ſeverabſkir- 
miſhes enſued, wherein the Athenians had gene- 


rally the better: but, in one of them, Lamathus 


being preſſed hard, and abandoned by his men, 


was killed. The Syracuſans being ſtill intent on 
the recovery of Epipolæ, ordered up another de- 


tachment thither. Nicias was at this time fick in 


the fort, and in bed, with only his ſervants. about 
him. But when he found the enemy were forcing 
his intrenehments, he got up and ſet fire to the 
engines, and other wood that lay ſcattered about 
the fort; which had ſo good an effect, that it ſerved 
as a ſignal to his own troops to come up to his re- 
lief; and ſo terrified and confounded thoſe of the 
enemy, that they retreated into the city. From 
thenceforth Nicias, who was now ſole general, con- 
ceived great hopes; for ſeveral cities of Sicily, 
which hitherto had not declared for either fide; 
came and joined him; and there arrived from all 


quarters veſſels laden with proviſions for his army, 
all 


be had acquired.the ſuperiority, and been ad- 
9 racuſans ſeeing themſelyes blocked up both by 


duced, and looking upon, the whole,iſland.s 


HISTORY, on, PY a 
al parties being eager. t9,g0.aver to. hig becauſe | 


ingly ſucceſsful. in all his undentakings, The. Sy- 


and. 2 and loſimg all hepes of being able to de- 
fend cheir city any longer, alngady propoled an, 


accommodation. Gylippus, who Was coming 


Lacedzmon 10 their,,affiſtance, having heard in 
his paſſage the extremity, to Which they were re- 


ſailed forward nevertheleſs, not in the view of de- 
tending Sicily, but only to preſerve to the nations 
of Italy ſuch cities as were ſubject io them i in that 
iſtand, if it were not too late, and it could is 
done; for fame had declared in 1 places, th 

the Athenians had already pollelſec deuter e 
the whole iſland, and were headed by. a general 
whoſe wiſdom and. _ good. forune N rendered him 
invincible. e | MT tie! 1 er 
The Tortifications 8 che e Athenians were now.. ' 
almoſt completed, they had drawn a double wall, | 
near; half a league, in length, along the plain and 
the fens towards the great port, and had almoſt 
reached it. There now remained on one ſide 
only a ſmall part of the wall to be finiſhed, and 


the Syracuſans were upon the brink. of ruin; the 80 

had no hopes left; they were unable to deſe 

themſelves, and they ] knew not Wege i to ook for 
Vo 22 +4 | ſuccours; 
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1669hts;\ fot this reaſon; they relolved to ſurren - 
der, Md à comet was held to fettie the articles 
of eapitulation Wich were tö de preſented to 
Winde ee 4) eee eee eee 
"It was at that very inſtant; and in this woſt di- 
treſsful juntture hat a meſſenger arrived at Sy. 
racuſe from Corinth, with news of ſperdy relief. 
The whole body of titizens' ftoekett roma the 
meſſenger of fach weltome information.  He'gave 
them to underſtand, that Gylipphs/"theLacedss 
monian general, would be with chem ine cdiatelyi 
and was followed by a great mmnνy other gallics' 


vhich came to his aid. The Syracuſuns #ſoniſhed; 


or rather ſtupefied as it were with tis ne, cb, 
ſcarce believe what they heard. Whilſt hey were 
thus flubtuating and in doubt, à courier arte 
from Gylippus to inform them of his appronch 
and ordered them to march over all their-ervops: 
ic meet him. He himſelf, after taking & fort i 
his Way, marched in order of battle direy for 
Epipolæ, and aſcending by Euryclus, as the Artier 
nians had done, he prepared to attack them from 
without, whilft the Syracuſans ſfiould charge then 
on their ſide with the forces of Syracuſe. The 
Athenians, (exceedingly: ſurprized by bis arrival, 
drew up baſtily, and without order under the wall; 


vi regard to himſelf, laying down his arms wHtů 


he approached, he fent word by a herald, that he 
W 0 would 


14 
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would allow. the Athenians, five. days to leave. She 


—— did nx candeſcend to make 
- burſting out a lau quia e. 
2 * ghing, aſked the herald, whet 
on erence momma = 
_ of. an herald, could mak = 
change 1 ſtate of the city? . os 
-Gylippus began for battle. gt: 
by ſtorming the Rept 2 


dalla, and 
3 in pieces all who were fo 
Athenians, in che mean titne, = | 


_—_— a 

down — 

2 and breaking t ä 
der ren were carried round dares 

At length, bo es drew up their forces in ee 


raiſed to enemy. engage 
keep off 
ment, the ee ers. 
7 — le of Gylippus being rendered 
1A nartowneſs of the place, 4 3 
the courage to ES _ = 8 
bes ho himſelf for the ill ſu wh 
wh dis 2 to declare publicly, __ 
cauſe he e Wg — e 4 
of ground. However, — ” 5 
them an opportu were. — 45 
roar and _— 4 of — me. 
: . 
1 - very next 
9 day | 


battle; between 
the walls 
whichithe Adheiians bad) - - 
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„ day he led them againſt the enemy to 
 Ehorted them in the ſtronge teri to behave uh 
manner worthy of their ancient glory hq Nicids 
perceiving, that choügh i it ſhould flor" Ps dee 


to come to a battle, it would, however, be abi6- 


lutely neceſſary for him to prevent the enemy from 


extending their line beyond the "Eohtravaliation; to 
which they were already very near (betauſe other - 


viſe this would: be granting them a certain Vits- 
xy) therefore marched boldly agulnſt the Syracu- 


fans:  Gylippus brought up his trobps beyond that 
place where the walls terminated on böth ſides,” in 
order that he might leave the more rm to ex- 


tend his battle; "upon which, charging the enemy's 
leſt wing with his horſe, he put it to flight, and 


| "Toan aſter defeated their ri ight. We have an in 


ance of what the experience and abilitics'bf%a 


great captain are capable of producing; for*Gy- 


lippus, with the ſame men, the ſame arms, the 
fame horſes, and the ſame ground, by only chan 
ing has order of battle, defeated” the. Athen 
and beat them quite to their camp. The follow: 
ing night the vittors carried on their wall beyond 
the contravallation of the Athenians, and thereby 


. deprived them of all hopes of being ever able to 


ſurround the city. Nicias had, ever ſince che ar- 
"Tival of Gylippus, been put upon the defenſibe; 
and, as he 22 loſt 281180 the country, he 
81 8 retired 


atercte or 8h rok . 
paired op ſea, to keep that open 2" 
5 accidents, 55 to eg in N fi "For 
this purpoſe, be poſſeſſed bimlelf « of Plemmyrjum, jum 2 
near the great harbour, where he built three hoc 29 
and kept up himſelf as it were in garriſon. Gylip- | 
pus took, this opportunity to gain over the inland 
cities: and, at the ſame time, the fleet which was 
expetted from Corinth arrived. Nicias, under 
theſe, circumſtances, wrote a very melancholy, ac- | 
count of bis affairs to Athens; that the enem / 
vere become ſo ſuperior to him, that be was not 
in a condition to force intrenchments ; "and, that 4 
inſtead of. beſieging them, be was now beſieged ww 
himſelf; that the towns revolted. from bim; the 
ſlaves and, , mercenaries deſerted; that his troops 
were employed in guarding the forts and fetching. 
in proviſions, and that in this latter ſervice many 
of them vere cut off by the enemy's borle. That 


* let was, in as bad a condition as the: army ; 


* 


that, in ſhort, without a ſpeedy reinforcement 
| of. men, Mips, and money, equal to what he had 
at firſt ſet out with, it was in vain to attempt any 
ching farther: then, as to his own particular, he 
complained. of his: being troubled with ſharp ne · 
phritic pains, which: rendered him incapable of 
going on with the ſervice; and, therefore, preſſed 
to be recalled. Tbe Athenians, were ſo affected 
with this letter, that they named Eurymedon and 
4" S 3 Demoſthenes 
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N to go. 832. with freſh” (up pplies3 "the 
former immediately with ten gallies, wy the othiey 
early in the ſpring with a ſtranger foros, At che 
ſame time, they appointed Menander and Euthyde- 
mus to att as aſſiſtants to Nicias, but would not grant 
his requeſt of coming hame. In the mean time, 
Gylippus, who had made the tour of: Sicily, re- 
turned with as many men as he could raife in the 

whole iſland, and prevailed with the Syracuſas | 
to fit out the ſtrongeſt fleet in their power, and to 
hazard a battle at ſea, upon che preſumption that 
the ſycceſs would anſwer the greatneſs of the en: 
terprize. This advice was ſtrongly enforced by 
| Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracuſans not 
to abandon to their enemies the empire of the ſeas. 
He obſeryed, that the Athenians. themſelves hHad 
not received it from their anceſtors, nor been al- 
ways poſſeſſed of it; that the Perſian war had in 
: manner forced them into the knowledge of naval 
affairs, notwithſtanding two great obſtacles, their 
diſpoſition, and the ſituation of their city, Which 
Rood at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea: that 
they had made themſelves formidable to other na- 
tions, not ſo much by their real ſtrength, as by 
their courage and intrepidity : that they ought ta 
copy them; and ſince they had to do with ene⸗ 
mies who were fo enterprizing, i was 85 they 
ſhoulg be equally daring. 


w 
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„This, adyice yas appr ved, and WF 
large fleet, was equipped. Syn ippus led out all hi 
land, forces, in the night- Aime, tc to attack the for 
of Flemmyrium. Thirty. five gallies of Syracule, 
which were in in che great, harbour „ and Fey 
in the leſſer, where was an arſenal or ſhips, were 
ardered to advance towards Plemmyrium, to amaZz 
the Athenians, who would f find th emſelves attacke 
bath by fea: and land at the fame time. | Ide A: 
thegians at this news went on board alſo, and yith 
twenty-hve. ſhips failed to 1 the thirty-five a 


racuſan yellels,. which were iling o out of t the g 
| harbour, and oppoſed thirly ve more to the fo 
five of the 27 which were come out 1955 
ge. port. A ſharp engagement) was fought at 15 | 
_ Mouth of the great! harbour, one : party endeavour- 
ing 19 1s their way imo. it, and the other to 


keep, the FIN, out... L 2 
N leap who 25 the 3 ports c "of Plemmyri im 


fame. Bos d to the ſhore to v 1 the battle, 


Gylippus roll the forts unexpeated! y by day- 
break; and haying carried the greateſt" of them by 

norm, the ſoldi rs who defended the other two, 
were ſo 5 that they abandoned' them ik 
moment. After this advantage the Syraciifans 


5 a conſiderable Tos; for ſüch of their vef⸗ 
ls as fought at the enten of the harbour (after 


Moving forced the Atheni droye Wen, one 
5 20 2 2 int 
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_ again} the other; as they entered it in diſorder 31 
and, by chis means ſhifted the wiory to their ene · 
mies: Who not contented wich purſuing; allo gave? 
chace to thoſe Who were victorious in the great 
harbour. Eleven Syratuſan gallies were ſunk, 
and, great numbers of the ſailors in them killed. 
Three were taken; but the Athenians likewiſe Jolt'y 
three,” and aſter towing off thoſe, of the enemy. 
- they.zaiſed a trophy in alittle - Hand lying befbrer | 
| n retired to the center of their 
camp. Sinn 9 700 5 10 1 MIO; Wits 
One Sum ch the khepedconfileree? ; 
of, the greateſt importance, was to attempt à ſe- 
cond engagement both by ſea and lan; | before” 
the. fleet and other ſuccours ſent by the Athenians 
ſhould. arrive. 1 * They had - concerted: freſi \mea- 
ſures for a battle at ſea, by improving from the er- 
rors they. bad committed in the laſt engagement. 
The change made in the gallies was, that their prows | 
were now ſhorter, and, at the ſame time, ſtronger 
and more-ſolid than before. For this purpoſe; 
they, fixed, great pieces of timber prejefting for- 
vVvard on each fide of the prows, and to theſe pieces 
they joined beams by way of props. | The beams 
extended to the length of ſix cubits on each ſide 
of the. veſſel both within and without. By chis 
they hoped to gain an advantage over the gallies 
of the Wrniane, which did not dare, becauſe of 
| 3 the 
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| the- weakneſs. of their pro to — 
in front, but only in flank ; not to mention, thar 
ſhould the battle be ſought in the harbour, they 
would not have room to ſpread damit e 
to paſs between two gallies, in Which lay their 
greateſt art, nor to tack about aſter they ſhouſd 
have” been repulſed, in order to returm uo hs 
charge ; whereas the Syracufane, by their bein 
maſters of the whole extent of the harbour, Voi 


have all theſe advantages and might reciprocall 


aſſiſt one another. On theſe eircumſtances the 
latter founded their hopes of visor: 
. Gylippus, therefore, firſt drew all the infantry _ 
out of the camp, and advanced towards that part 
of the contravallation of the Athenians which faced 
che eity whilſt the -tragps of Olympia marched 
towards the her, and their gallies let fail. 
Nicias did not care to venture a lecond bartts 
ſaying, that as he expefited a ſreſfi fleet every mo- 
ment, and a great ar e 
nes, it would betray the greateſt want of j 
ment, ſhould he, as his troops were inferior in 2 
number to thoſe of the enemy, and already fas 
tigued, hazard a battle without being forced to it. 
On the contrary,” Menander and Euthydemus, 
who had juſt before been appointed to hare the 
command with Nicias till the arrival of Demoſt- 
henes, fired with ambition, "andJealous of thoſe 


generals, 
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generator were eager to perform ſome great a 
ploit, to bercave the one of his glony, and if poſe 
ſible achipſe that of the other. The pretence they 
alledged on this occafion was, the fame and repu - 
tatiomof Athens; and they aſſerted with ſo much 
vehemence, that it would he entirely deſtroyed 
ſhould they ſhun the batile as the Syracuſans of- 
ſered it them, that they at laſt, forced. Nicias ta a 
compliance. The Athenians had ſeventy-five gal- 
es and the Syracuſans eighty, ry. 
The firſt day the fleets continued in fight. of 
each other, in the great harbour, Without engag - 
ing, and only a few ſkirmiſhes paſſed, aſter which 
both-panties-retired; while the land forces aQed 
in the ſame manner. The Syracuſans did not 
make the leaſt motion the ſecond day. Nicias, 
taking advantage of this. inattivityy; cauſed the 
tranſports io draw up n a line at ſame diſtance 
ſrom one another, in otder that his gallies might 
retire behind them with ſaſety, in caſe he ſhould 
be defeated. On the morrow the Syracuſans came 
up ſooner than uſual; when a great part of the day 
was ſpent in ſkirmiſhing, after which they retired, 
The Athenians did not ſuppoſe they would return, 
but imagined that fear would make them fly. But 
having refreſhed themſelves in great haſte, and 
returning on board their gallies, they attacked the 


Wadi who were far 1. expetiing them, 
The 


427 
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The lauer being now forced to return inuediataly | 


on board their ſhips, they entered them in great 


diforder ; ſo that they had not time to draw them 


up in a line of batile, and maſt of the ſailors wee 


flight reſiſtance, retired behind their line af tranſ· 


ports. The enemy purſued: them, chither, but 


were ſtopped by the yards of thoſe ſhips, to'which . 
were fixed dolphins of lead; theſe being very 


heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's gallies, 
would have ſunk them at once. The Athenians 
loſt ſeven gallies in this engagement, and a great 
number of mm, were either Killed or taken 
priſoners. - 14 14 * ee neee eee ien 
This loſs W into the W conſter-- 
nation: all the misfortunes he had met with ver 
ſinee the time he had enjoyed the: ſuprema com- 
mand, came into his mind, and he as to in- 


volved in a greater than any of them, by comply- 


ing with the advice of his colleagues. Whilſt he 
vas revolving theſe. gloomy ideas, Demoſthenes 
{leet was ſeen coming-forward in great pomp, and 
with ſuch an air as might fill the enemy with dread. 
It was now the day alter the battle. This fleet 
oonſiſted of ſeventy · three gallies, on board of 
which were five thouſand fighting men, and about 
three - thouſand archers, flingers, and _— 


% hs 
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nene abr ee eee e dag yet 
This gallant ſight alarmed chem indeed beyond 
expreſſion. They did not ſee any end, or even 
the leaſt ſuſpenſion of their calamities. All they 
Had hitherto done or -ſuffered was as nothing, and 
cheir work was to begin again. M hat hopes could 
they entertain of being able to weary out the pa- 
tience of the Athenians, ſince, though they had a 
camp intrenched in the middle of Attica, they were 
however able to ſend a ſeeond army into Sicily as 
conſiderable as the former; and that their power, 
as well as their courage, ſeemed, notwithſtanding 
all their 2 WR diminiſhing, to increaſe 
3 1 Se hf 
. — made an exact enquiry in- 
75 the ſtate of things, imagined it would not be 
proper for him to loſe time as Nicias had done; 
who having ſpread an univerſal terror at his firſt 
arrival, became afterwards an object of contempt 
for his having wintered in Catana, inſtead of go- 
ing directly to Syracuſe, and had after wards given 
 Gylippus an opportunity of throwing. troops into 
if it. 


1 
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1 He! flattered himſelf with the hopes 7 


mould be able to carry the city at the firſt uttuck, 
by taking advantage of the alarm vhictf the news 
_ -of his arrwal O ſpreud in every part of it, 
and by that means vould immediately put am vnd 
to the war; otherwiſe he intended tonraiſe the 
ſiege, and no longer harraſt and leſſen the truaps 
by fighting battles never deciſive, nor quite u- 
hauſt the city of Athens, by employing its trea - 
ſures in needleſs expence s 4 1 OE, 
Nieias, eerrified-by this bold and preeipitate re- 
bolution of Demoſthenes conjured him not to be 
"fo haſty, but to take time to weigh things delibe- 
rately, that he ' might! Rave no cauſe to repent def 
What he ſhould do. He obſerved to him: thar tte 
enemy would be ruined by delays; that their pro- 
vißom as well as money were entirely exhauſted ; 
that their allzes were going to abandon then j chat 
they muſt ſoon be reduced to ſuch'extrentity for 
want of proviſions; as would: force them to ſitr- 
render, as they had before reſolved: for there 
vere certain perſons in Syracuſe; vho held a ſecret 
corteſpondence with Nicias, and exhorted Him 
not to be impatient, becauſe the Syracuſans Gee 
tired witch the war and with Gylippus; und that 


ſhould the neceſſity to whith'they were reditced Be 


ever ſo little increaſed; they would ſurrender 
diſcretion. aft, Eg DR Hh gd 1, 743: 
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e Nickes did hüt erplain hümſelt cleary and: 
would not declare in expreſs terms that ſure and 
certain /advices' were: lain Hinvioli eee aide: 
aden db cpp AW ente flashen wht 


| fiderecd as-an"olfle@'66- the timidity und ſlowneſs. 


deadened all the ey, and extinguiſhed all the | 
ard6ur'of the troops, in'fivemarchingthemimmes 
diately againſt the enemy; bat on the contrary, 
by deferring to attack them till his on forces were 
weukened and deſpiſed. This made the reſt. of 
the generals, and alt the officers;/ comet oVv,r tes 
Demoſchenes's opinion, ond Nieias himſelf was at 


laſt forced tu acquiefce in it. 
poſe the wall which: cut the contravallation of "the. 
beſiegers, confined himfelf to the attack of Epip os 
le} from: ſuppoſition; that ſhould he once be 
maſler of it) the wall would be quite undefended - 
He, thereſure, took proviſions for ſwe days, with 
workmen, implements, and every thing neceſſary 
for him to defend that poſt after he ſnould poſſeſs 
himſelf of it. As there was no going up to it in 
the day · time undiſcovered, he marebed thicher in 
the night with all this forces, followed by Euryme- 
don and Menander; Nicias ſtaying behind to guard 
f the 


2 


1 
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the eg bey went ivy the way of Kurye. 
ſus, as before; unperteinet by the ernih⁰ ele ü- 
tacked the' BH intrenchment, and ſtormedl it, after - 
killing part of thoſe who deftnded it Demente 
nes, not fatiefied with this dvantige;:10-prevint 
the ardour of his troops from-eodlingpafidHores 
delay the execution of his -defigh; marcheb för- 
ward. During this interval, the forces of the city, 
fuſtained by Gylippus, marched under um out of 
the intrenchments. Being ſeized wih aſt omi 
went, which the darkneſs of the night intreaſed; . 
they were immediately repulſed, and put to fligbt. 
But, as the Athenians advanced. in diſorder, 20 
force whatever mighit refiſt their arms, leſt the ens! 
my might rally again, ſhould time be allowed them 
to breathe and recover) from rheir ſurprise, 4hey 
are ftopped oA fudden by the Bœotiame ths 


Athenians with thei pikes prefeiitedz alicy veils, | 
them with great ſtrodts and make a dreadfulflayghs. 
ier. This fpreads an univerſal terror through the 
reſt of the army. Thoſe who fled, -eitheri fotee 
along ſuch as Were advancing tom their afffltanier; 
or elſe miſtaking them for-enemics,rornitheirariits: 
againſt them. They now were alt mixed inldiſtris 
minately, it being impoſſible to diſcover objetis in 
the borrors of à night, which was not ſo No as; 
F I Er STOR Ja9h, 

light 


make a vigortas ftand; amd marching again the 


ſtrange. confuſion of ſounds was heard, which 
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Usbt enough to diſtinguiſh thoſe which were ſech, 


The Atbenians fought for one angther to no pur- 


poſe, and from their often aſking ihe word, by 
which only they were able to know one another, 


occaſioned no little diſorder; not to mention, that 


they by this means divulged the word to the ene- 
my, and could not learn theirs; becauſe, by their 


being together, and in a body, they. had no oc- 
caſion to repeat it, In the mean time, thoſe who 


were purſued threw. themſelyes from, the top. of 
the rocks, and many were daſhed. to pieces by the- 
fall; and as moſt.of thoſe who eſcaped, ſtraggled 
from one another up and down, the fields and 
woods, they were cut to pieces the next day by 


the/enemy's horſe. who purſued them. Tv thou- 


ſand. Athenians were ſlain in this engagement, and 
a great number of arms were taken; thoſe who. 

fled having thrown them away, that they might | 
be the better able to eſcape. over the precipices. 
Soon aſter Gylippus, having made the tour of Si- 
cily, brought a great number of troops with him, 
which rendered the affairs of Athens till more deſ- 
perate, and deprived. Nicias of all hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs; - beſides, the. Athenian: army now began to 


_ diminiſh exceedingly by ſickneſs, and nothing was 
ſeen to remain but their quitting an iſland, in which 
| they had experienced every mortification. Nicias 


no 
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16 bave ir kept ſeeret. Orders were, therefore, 
given as privately as poffible, Tor the fleet to pre- 
pare for ſetting ſuil With the utmoſt expedition. 
When all things were ready, che moment they 
were going to ſet fail (whöy uffüfpected by 
the enemy, who were far from furmiſing they 
would leave Sicily {6 ſoon) the moon Vas ſuddenly 
 edipſed in the middle of the night,” and loſt all its 
ſplendour, whith terrified” Nicias and the whole 
army; who from ignorance and ſuperſtition; were 
aſtoniſned at ſo ſudden à change; the cauſes of 
which they did not know, and therefore dreaded 
the conſequenees of it. They them conſulted the 
ſoothfayers, who, being equtaly unacquainted with 
the feaſons of this phænomenon, only augmented 
their conſternation, It was the cuſtom; aſter ſuch 
accidents had happened, to ſuſpend their enter- 
prize but for three days. The ſoothſayers pro- 
nounced, that he muſt not ſail till nine times three 
days were paſt, (theſe were T hucydides' words) 
which doubtleſs vas a myſterious number in the 
opinion of the people. Nicias,” ſerupulous to a © 
fault, and full of a miſtaken veneration for thoſe - 
blind interpreters of the will of the gods, declared 
that he would wait a whole revolution of the moon, 
and not return till the ſame day of the next montb, 
as if he had not ſeen the planet very clearly, the 
Vol. I. . inſtant 
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; inſtant it had emerged from that part which Was 
darkened by the interpoſition of the earth's body, 
But he was not allowed time for this. The news 
of the intended departure of the Athenians ſoon 
| ſpread over the city; a reſolution was taken to at- 
_ tack the beſiegers both by fea and land. The Sy- 
racuſans began the firſt day by attacking the in- 
trenchments, and gained a flight advantage over 
che enemy. On the morrow they made a ſecond 
attack, and, at the ſame time, ſailed with ſeventy- 
fax gallies againſt eighty- ſix of the Athenian. Eu- 
.rymedon, who commanded the right of the Athe- 
nian fleet, having ſpread along the ſhore to ſur- 
round them, this movement proved fatal to him; 
for, as he was detached from the body of the fleet, 
the Syracuſans, after forcing the main battle, which 
was in the center, attacked him, drove him vigo- 
roulſly into the gulf called Daſcon, and there de- 
feated him entirely. Eurymedon loſt his life in 
the engagement. They afterwards gave chace to 
_ _— the gallies, and run them againſt the 
Gylippus, who commanded the land army, 
* — the Athenian gallies were forced a-ground, 
and not able to return into the ſtoccado, landed with 
part of his troops, in order to charge the ſoldiers, in 
caſe they ſhould be forced to run aſhore, and give 
his friends the more room to tow ſuch gallies as 
chey ſhould have taken; however, he was repulſed 


by 
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dy the Tyrrhenians, who were poſted on that fide, 
and obliged by the Athenians, who flew to ſuſtain 
them, to retire with ſome loſs, as far as a moor 
Which lay near it. The latter ſaved moſt of their 
ſnips, eighteen excepted, which were taken by 
the Syracuſans, and their crews'cut to pieces by 
them. After this, reſolving to burn the reſt, they 
filled an old veſſel with combuſtible materials, and 
having ſet fire to it, they drove it by the help of 
the wind againſt the Athenians, who nevertheleſs 
extinguiſhed the fire, and drove off that ſhip; 
each fide erefted trophies, the Syracuſans for the 
death of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had 
gained the day before, and the Athenians for their 
having driven part of the enemy into the moor, 
and put the-other part to flight. But the minds of 
the two nations were very differently diſpoſed; - the 
Syracuſans, who had been thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation at the arrival of Demoſthenes with 
his fleet, ſeeing themſelves victorious in a naval 
engagement, reſumed freſh hope, and aſſured them- 
ſelves of a complete victory over their enemies. 
The Athenians, on the contrary, fruſtrated of their 
only reſource, and overcome at ſea, ſo contrary 
to their expeRations, entirely loſt coungh _ 

had no thoughts but of retiring. 
The enemy, to deprive them of all Abe, 
and prevent their eſcaping, ſhut the mouth of the 
TS great 
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great harbour, which'was about five hundred paces 
wide, with gallies placed croſs-wiſe, and other veſ- 
ſels, fixed with anchors and iron chains, and, at 
the ſame time, made the requiſite preparations for 
a battle, in caſe they ſhould have courage to ens 
gage again. When the Athenians ſaw themſelves 
thus hemmed in, the generals and principal offi 
cers aſſembled, in order to deliberate on the pre- 
fent ſtate of affairs. They were in abſolute want 
of proviſions, which was owing to their having for- 
bid the people of Catana to bring any, from the 
hopes they entertained of their being able to re- 
tire, and they could not procure any from other 
places unleſs they were maſters of the fea; this 
made them reſolve to venture a ſea-fight.' In this 
view they were determined to leave their old camp 
and their walls, and to entrench themſelves on the 
hore near their ſhips, in the ſmalleſt compaſs poſ- 
ſible; their deſign was to leave ſome forces in that 
place to guard their baggage. and the ſick, and to 
fight with the reſt aboard all the ſhips they ſhould 
have ſaved. They intended to retire into Catana 
in caſe they- ſhould be victorious, otherwiſe to ſet 
fire to their ſhips, and to march by land to the 
neareſt city belonging to their allies. 
This reſolution being taken, Nicias imm 

filled an hundred and ten gallies (the others hays 
ing loſt their oars) with the flower of his infantry, 
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and drew up the reſt of the forces, particularly the 
bowmen, in order of battle on the ſhore. As the 
Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the 
Syracuſan gallies, Nicias had provided harping- 


| trons to grapple them, in order to break the force 


of the blow, and to come immediately to cloſe 
fight as on ſhore. But the enemy perceiving this, 
covered the prows and upper part of their gallies 
with leather, to prevent their being fo eaſily laid 
hold of. The commanders on both ſides had em- 


ployed all their rhetoric to animate their men, and 


none could ever have been prompted with ſtronger 
.motives, for the battle which was going to be fought 
was to determine not anly their lives and liberties, 
but alſo the fate of their country. 

This batile vas very obſtinate and bloody. The 
Athenians being arrived at the mouth of the port, 
eaſily took thoſe ſhips which defended the entrance 
of it; but when they attempted to break the chain 
of the reſt, to widen the paſſage, the enemy came 
up from all quarters. As near two hundred gallies 
came ruſhing on each ſide in a narrow place, there 
mult neceſſarily be a very great confuſion, and the 
veſſels could not eaſily advance forward, or retire, 
or turn about to, renew the attack. The beaks of 
the gallies, for this reaſon, did very little execu- 
tion; but there were very furious and frequent 
diſcharges. The Athenians were overwhelmed 

T 3 with 
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with a ſhower of ſtones, which always did execue 
tion from what place ſoeyer they were thrown; 
whereas they defended themſelves by only ſhoot- 
ing darts and arrows, which by the motion of the 
ſhips, from the agitation of the fea, did not carry 
true, and by that means the greateſt part of them 
did little: execution. Ariſton, the pilot, had given 
the Syracuſans this counſel, Theſe diſcharges be- 
ing over, the ſoldiers heavily armed attempted io 
enter the enemy's ſhips, in order to fight hand to 
hand ; and it often happened, that whilſt they were 
climbing up one ſide, their own ſhips were entered 
on the other, and two or three ſhips were grappled 
to one, which occaſioned a great perplexity and 
confuſion. Farther, the noiſe of the ſhips. that 
daſhed one againſt the other, the different cries of 
the vittors and vanquiſhed, prevented the orders 
of the officers from being heard. The Athenians 
wanted ta force a paſſage, whatever might be the 
conſequence, to ſecure their return into their own 
country ; and this the enemy employed their ut- 
moſt efforts to prevent, in order that they might 
gain a more compleat and more glorious victory. 
The two land armies, which were drawn up on 
the higheſt part of the ſhore, and the inhabitants 
of the city who were there, ran to the walls, whilft 
the reſt kneeling in the temples, were imploring 
heayen to give ſucceſs to their fellow-citizens; all 


theſe 
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theſe ſaw dearly, becauſe of their litile diſtances 
from the fleets, every thing that paſſed;and contem- 
plated the battle as from an amphitheatre, but not 
without great anxiety and terror. Attentive to, 
and ſhuddering at every movement, and the ſeve- 
ral changes which happened, they diſcovered the 
concern they had in the battle, their fears, their 
hopes, their grief, their joy, by different eries and 
different geſtures ; ſtretching out their hands ſome · 
times towards the combatants to animate them, at 
other times towards heaven,-to implore the ſuccour 
and protection of the gods. At laſt the Athenian 
fleet, after ſuſtaining a long battle and a yigorous 
reſiſtance, was put to flight, and drove againſt the 
ſhore. The Syracuſans, who were ſpeftators of 
this victory, conveyed the news to the whole city 
by an univerſal ſhout. The vittors, now maſters 
of the ſea, and failing with a favourable wind to- 
wards Syracuſe, eretted a trophy, whilſt the Athe · 
nians, who were quite dejefted and overpowered, 
did not ſo much as requeſt that their dead ſoldiers 
might be delivered to them, in order to "Oy the 
laſt ſad duty to their remains. - | 

There now remained but two methods for them 
to chuſe, either to attempt the paſſage a ſecond 
time, for which they had ſhips and ſoldiers ſuffi- 
cient, or to abandon their fleet to the enemy, and 
retire by land, Demoſthenes propoſed the for- 
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mer; but the ſailors, in the deepeſt affligion, re: 
fuſed to obey, fully perſuaded that it would bg © 
impoſſible ſor them to ſuſtain a ſecond engagement. | 
The ſecond method was, therefore, reſolved upon 
and accordingly they prepared to ſet out in the 
night, to conceal the march of their army from the 
enemy... 
But Hermocrates, who kupcRted, their deſign, 
Was very ſenſible that it was of the utmoſſ i impor- 
tance not to ſuffer ſo great a body of forces to ef- 
cape, ſince they otherwiſe might fortify themſelves | 
in ſome corner of the iſland, and renew the war. 
The Syracuſans were at that time in the midſt of. | 
their feſtivity and rejoicings, and meditating 1 no- 
thing but how they might divert themſelyes after 
the toils they had luſtained in fight. They were 
+ then ſolemnizing the feſtival of Hercules. To defire 
the Syracuſans to take up arms again in order to 
purſue the enemy, and to attempt to draw them 
from their diverſions, either by force or perſua- 
ſion, would have been to no purpoſe; for which 
reaſon, another expedient was employed. 
mocrates ſent out a few horſemen, wha were to 
paſs for friends of the Athenians, and ordered 
by them to cry aloud, Tell Nicias not to retire till 
= day-light, for the Syracuſans lie in ambuſh for 
2 him, and have ſeized on their paſſes, This falſe 
advice ſtopped Nicias at once, and he did not 
0 : even 
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even ſet out the next day, in order an 
diers might have more time to prepare for their 
departure, and carry off whatever might be neceſ; 
fary for their ſubſiſtence,” and abandon the reſt. . 
The enemy hag time enough for ſeizing tha 
avenues. The next morning early they poſſeſſed 
: themſelves of the moſt difficult paſſes, fortified 
thoſe places where the riyers were fordable, broke 
down the bridges, and ſpread detachments of horſe 
up and down the plain, ſo that there was not ont 
place which the Athenians could paſs without fight- 
ing. They ſet out upon their march the third day 
after the battle, with a defign to retire to Catana. b 
The whole army was 1n an inexpreſſible conſter- | 
nation, to ſee ſuch a great number of men either 
dead, or dying, ſome of whom were left expoſed 
to wild beaſts, and the reſt to the cruelty of the 
enemy. Thoſe who were ſick and wounded con- 
jured them with tears, to take them alang with 
the army, and held by their clothes when they 
were going, or elſe crawling after them, followed 
them as far as their ſtrength would permit; and, 
when this failed, had recourſe to tears, ſighs, im- 
precations, and ſending up toward heayen plain- 
tive and dying groans, they called upon the gods, 
as well as men, to avenge their cruelty, whilſt every 
place echoed with lamentations. 


, The 
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The whole army was in a deplorable condition. 
All the Athenians were ſeized with the deepeſt me- 
lancholy. They were inwardly tortured with rage 
and anguiſh, when they repreſented to'themſelves 
*the greatneſs from which they were ſallen, the ex- 
treme mifery to which they were reduced, and the 
ſtill greater evils from which they foreſaw it would 
be impoſſible for them to eſcape. They could not 
bear the compariſon for ever preſent in their 
thoughts, of the triumphant ſtate in which they 
bad left Athens, in the midſt of the good wiſhes 
and acclamations of the people, with the ignominy 
of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and-im- 

precations of their relations and fellow-citizens. 
But the moſt melancholy part of the-fpeQacle, 
and that which moſt deſerved compaſhon, was Ni- 
cias, dejected and worn out by a tedious illneſs, 
deprived of the moſt neceſſary comforts at a time 
when his age and infirmities required them moſt, 
pierced not only with his private grief, but with 
that of others, all which preyed upon his mind. 
However, this great man, ſuperior to all-his evils, 
thought of nothing but how he might beſt com- 
fort his ſoldiers, and revive their courage. He 
Tan up and down in all places, crying aloud, 
that their ſituation was not yet deſperate, and that 
other armies had eſcaped from greater dangers ; 
that they ought not to accuſe themſelves, or grieve 
„ too 
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too immoderately for misfortunes which they had 
not occaſioned; that if they had offended ſome 
god, his vengeance muſt be ſatiated by this time; 
that fortune, after having ſo long favoured the 
enemy, would at laſt be tired of perſecuting them 
that their bravery and their numbers made them ſtill 
formidable (being ſtill near forty thouſand ſtrong ;) 
that no city in Sicily would be able to withſtand 
them, nor prevent their ſettling wherever they 
might think proper; that they had no more to do 
but to take care ſeverally of themſelves, and march 
in good order; that by a prudent and courageous 
retreat, which was now become their only reſource, 
they would not only ſave themſelves, but alſo 
their country, and enable it to recover its former 
grandeur. | | 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn 
up in the form of a phalanx, the firſt being com- 
manded by Nicias, and the ſecond by Demoſthe- 
nes, with the baggage in the center. Being come 
to the river Anapis, they forced their paſſage, and 
aſterwards were charged by the enemy's cavalry, 
as well as archers, who diſcharged perpetually up- 
on them. They were annoyed in this manner 
during ſeveral days march, every one of the paſſes 
being guarded, and the Athenians being obliged 
to diſpute eyery inch of their way. 'The enemy 
gid not care to hazard a battle againſt an army 
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which deſpair alone might render invincible; and 
the inſtant the Athenians preſented the Syracu- 
ſans battle the latter retired; but whenever the 
former proceeded in their march, they advanced 
and charged them in their retreat. 

Demoſthenes and Nicias ſeeing the wiſcrable 
condition to which the troops were reduced, being 
in extreme want of proviſions, and great numbers 
of them wounded, judged it adviſeable to. zetire 
towards the ſea by a quite contrary way from that 
in which they then marched, and to make directly 
for Camarina and Gela, inſtead of proceeding ta, 
Catana, as they firſt intended, They ſet out in 
the night, after lighting a great number of fires, 
The retreat was made in great confuſion and diſ- 
order, as generally happens to great armies in the 
gloomy horrors of the night, eſpecially when the 
enemy is not far off, Howeyer, the van-guard 
commanded by Nicias, went forward in good or- 
der, but above half the rear-guard, with Demoſthe- 
nes at their head, quitted from the main body, and 
loſt their way. On the next day the Syracuſans, 
who, on the report of their retreat, had ' marched 
with the utmoſt diligence, came up with Demoſthe· 
nes about noon, and having ſurrounded him with 
their horſe, drove him into a narrow place incloſed 
with a wall, where his ſoldiers fought like lions, 
Perceivipg at the cloſe of the day, that they were 

| oppreſſed 
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vppfreſſed wile fatigue, and covered wich wounds, 
x the conquering Syraculans gave the iſlanders leave 
20 retire, which ſome-of-thetw-accefited; and they = 
afterwards ſpared the lives of the reſt who ſurren- 
dered at diſeretion, with Demoſtbenes, after hav 
ing ſtipulated that they ſhould not be put to denth, 
nor ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment. About 
fix thouſand ſoldiers ſurrendered on theſe; con- 
ditions. 
. Niciasneinpiithe — tho thrar Reb 
neus, and paſſing it, encamped on a mountain, 
where the enemy came up with him the next day, 
and ſummoned him to furrender at diſcretion; as 
Demoſthenes had done. Nicias could not per- 
ſuade himſelf at firſt that what they told him con- 
terning Demoſthenes was true; and, therefore, de- 
fired leave to ſend ſome horſe for information. 
Upon their returning with the news that Demoſthe- 
nes had really ſurrendered in that manner, Nicias 
offered to pay the expences of the war, upon 
condition they would permit him to leave the 
country with his forces, and to give as many Athe- 
nians for hoſtages as they ſhould be obliged to pay 
talents, But the enemy rejected this propoſal with 
diſdain and inſolence, and renewed the attack. 
Nicias, though in abſolute want of all things, how- 
ever ſuſtained the charge the whole night, and 
marched towards the river Aſinarus. When they 
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| were got to the banks of it, the Syracuſans ads 
vancing up to them, threw moſt of them into the 
ſtream, the reſt already having plunged voluntarily 
into it, to quench their thirſt. Here the greateſt 
and moſt bloody havock was made, the poor 
wretches being butchered without the leaſt pity, 
as they were drinking. Nicias finding all loſt, 
and unable to bear this diſmal ſpectacle, ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion, upon condition that Gylippus 
ſhould diſcontinue the fight, and ſpare the reſt of 
his army. A great number were killed, and more 
taken priſoners, ſo that all Sicily was filled with 
them. The Athenians ſeemed to have been dif- 
pleaſed with their general for ſurrendering in this 
manner at diſcretion; and, for this 'reaſon, his 
name was omitted in a public monument; on which 
was engraved the names of thoſe commanders who 
had loſt their lives in fighting for their country. 
The victors, adorned with the arms taken from 
the priſoners, the fineſt and largeſt trees they could 
find on the banks of the rivers, and made a kind 
of trophies of thoſe trees, when crowning” them- 
ſelves with chaplets of flowers, dreſſing their horſes 
in the richeſt capariſons, and cropping thoſe of 
their enemies, they entered triumphantly into Sy-. 
racuſe, after having happily terminated the moſt _ 
conſiderable war in which they had ever been en- 
| | gaged 
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gaged with the Greeks, and won by their ſtrength 
and valour a moſt ſignal and. complete victory. 
Ihe next day a council was/ held, to deliberate 
on what was to be done with the priſoners. Dio- 
cles, one of the leaders of greateſt authority among 
the people, propoſed that all the Athenians who 
were born of free parents, and all ſuch Sicilians 
as had joined with them, ſhould be impriſoned, | 
and only two meaſures of flour and one of water 
given them daily; that the flaves-and all the allies 
ſhould be publicly fold ; and that the two Athe- 
nian generals ſhould be firſt eee with rods, 
and afterwards put to death. 
This laſt article was r diſliked by all 
with and compaſſionate Syracuſans, Hermocrates, 
who was very famous for his probity and juſtice, 
attempted to-make ſome remonſtrances to the peo- 
ple,, but they would not hear him, and the ſhouts 
which echoed on all ſides prevented him from con- 
' tinuing his ſpeech. | At that inſtant an ancient 
man, venerable for his great age and gravity, who 
in this war had loſt two ſons, the only heirs to his 
name and eſtate, made his ſervants carry him to 
the tribunal for harangues, and the inſtant he ap- 
peared a profound ſilence was made. * You here 
behold, ſays he, an unfortunate father, who has 
felt more than any other Syracuſan the fatal ef- 
fetts of this war, by the death of two ſons, who 
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is now given you. The Athenians indeed merit . 
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formed all the conſolation, and Were the only fip- 
ports of my old age!” 1 cabnot; indeed, forbeat 


admiring their courage and felicity, in faerificing 


20 their tolintry's welfare a life of which they vod 
one day have been deprived by the common courſe. 
of nature hut then I cannot but be ſtrongly affcficd 


with the cruel wound which their death has made 


in my heart, nor forbear batirig and deteſting the 
Athenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as 


the murderers of my children; but, however, 1 


cannot conceal one cirtumſtance, which is; that 1 
am leſs ſenfible of my private affliction than chat 


of the honour of my country, and I ſee it expoſed » 


to eternal infamy by the barbatous advice which 


the worſt treatment, and every kind of priniſhment | 
that can be inflited on them, for ſo unjuſtly de- 
claring war againſt us; but have not the gods, the 
juſt avengers of crimes, puniſhed them; and re- 
venged us ſufficiently? When their general laid | 
down his arms and ſurrendered, did he not do this 


in the hopes of having their lives ſpared; and if 


ve put them to death, will it be poſſible for us to qr 


avoid the Juſt reproach of our having violated the 
law of nations, and diſhonoured our victory by an 
unheard-of cruelty ? How will you ſuffer your | 
glory to be thus ſullied in the face of the whole 


; Gn and have it faid, that a nation who firſt de- 
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Jicated a temple in this city to Clemency, had not 
found any in your's? Surely victories and triumphs 
do not give immortal glory to a city; but the ex- 
erciſing mercy towards a vanquiſhed enemy, the 
uſing moderation in the greateſt proſperity, and 
fearing to offend the gods by a haughty and inſo- 
lent pride, will ever enſure it. You doubtlels have 
not forgot that this Nicias, whoſe fate you are go- 
ing to pronounce, was the man who pleaded your 
cauſe in the aſſembly of the Athenians, and em- 
ployed all his credit, -and the whole power of his 
eloquence, to diſſuade his country from embark- 
ing in this war ; ſhould you, therefore, pronounce 
ſentence of death on this worthy general, would it 
be a juſt reward for the zeal he ſhowed for your 
intereſt? With regard to myſelf, death would be 
leſs grievous to me than the ſight of ſo horrid an 
injuſtice committed by my countrymen and fellow- 
citizens,” 
The people. ſeemed moved with 3 at 
this ſpeech, eſpecially when this venerable old man 
firſt aſcended. They expected to hear him cry 
aloud for vengeance on thoſe who had brought 
all his calamities upon him, inſtead of ſuing for « 
their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians, 
expatiated with vehemence on the unheard-of cru- 
elties which their republic had exerciſed on ſeveral 
cities belonging to their enemies, and even to their 
Vor. I. U ancient 
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anclent allies; the inveteracy which'the coinman. 
ders had ſhewn againſt Syracuſe, and the evil they 
would have made it ſuffer had they been vittorious'; . 
the afflictions and groans of infinite numbers of 
Syracuſans, who bewailed the death of their chil- 
dren and near relations, whoſe manes could be 
appeaſed no other way than by the blood of their 
murderers. Theſe repreſentations prevailed; and 
the people returned to their ſanguinary reſolution, 
and followed Diocles's advice in every reſpett. . 
Gylippus uſed his utmoſt endeavours, but in vain, 
to have Nicias and Demoſthenes given up to him | 
(eſpecially as he had taken them) in order for him 
to carry them to Lacedzmon ; but his demand was 
rejected with a haughty ſcorn, and the two gene- 
rals were put to death. bh. » 
No wiſe and compaſſionate man could forbear 
ſhedding tears at the tragical fate of two ſuch il- 
luſtrious perſonages, and particularly for Nictas ; 
who, of all men of his time, ſeemed leaſt to me- 
rit ſo ignominious and untimely an end. When 
people recolletted the ſpeeches and remonſtrances 
he had made to prevent the war; and, on the other 
ſide, when they conſidered how high a regard he 
had always retained for things relating to religion; 
the greateſt part of them were tempted to exclaim 
againſt providence, in ſeeing that a man, wh6 had 


ever ſhown the higheſt reverence for the gods, and 
| 6 | had 
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had always exerted himſelf to the utmoſt for their 
honour and worſhip, thould be ſo FW" rewarded by. 
them, and meet with no beuier fate 00 mb | 
abandoned wretches. mw 
Nicias muſt be regarded by poltetity, 8 as a £ | 
rather than a great man. He was bumane and be · 
nevolent. He wanted not for wiſdom and diſcern-. 
ment ; and no man ever poſſeſſed more of the true. 
amor fatrie. But then he was too timid for the, 
ſervices in which he was ſometimes employed; 
and, upon all occaſions, too diffident of his n 
abilities. Theſe qualities i in him, however, were 
not without their advantages. For while they ſub+ 
jetted him to the mortification of ſeeing his coun- 
ſels rejefted; himſelf ſent out on duty which did 
not ſuit his inclination ; or his operations in the 
field leſs. acceptable than they might otherwiſe 
have been; they procured him the eſteem of the 
people, by the appearance of moderation, and of 
reſpeft for their privileges, which they always 
bore; and the confidence of the ſoldiery, by thoſe 
ideas of caution, or of ſtratagem, or. even piety 
towards the gods, which they were always ready 
to affix to them, It was of no ſmall ſervice to the 
character of Nicias, that he was called upon to 
act in concert with Cleon and Alcibiades. The 
fire and impetuoſity of theſe men, requirgd to be 
tempered by the coolneſs and deliberation of their 
Va colleague ;. 
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collesgue : and every reſloction on the 2 
which' their diſpoſitions made, tends to enhance 
out good opinion of Nicias. Nicias is ſaid always 
to have given good advice, and always to have 
fought well. From thence one would think, that 
he merits a higher title than we ſeem willing to 
allow him: and ſo he would, had the prompti- 
tude of his deſigns kept pace with the ſincerity of 
his intentions, or even with the vigour of his exe- 
cution. The unhappy event of his laſt exertions 
in Sicily, was owing to a variety of cauſes. - Many 
ol his fellow-citizens ſtrove, through envy, to ruin 
his reputation; his indifferent ſtate of health ad- 
mitted not of the unremitting vigilanee and appli- 
cation which the Athenian affairs in that iſland de- 
manded ; and'infeRious diſeaſes, and wounds, and 
death, had rendered the greateſt efforts of his troops 
feeble and ineffeftual, Nicias was a rich man: a 
ſilver mine which he had in his eſtate at Laurium, 
: furniſhed him with the means of diſplaying his mag- 
nificence in public ſhows and donations. This 
gained over to him many that were difaffeQed to 
his meaſures, and ſecured the good opinion of aſe 
who approved of them, 

Demoſthenes was a brave, intrepid W Re 
by no means defeftive in military tattics. There 
was no contemporary of his more likely to preſerve 
the honour of the Athenian name than he : but 
A the 
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the miſery was, chat the affairs of Syracuſe were 
become deſperate before he entered upon che ex- 
pedition. His name was long had: in eſtimation 
at Athens, Demoſthenes the orator; many. years 
aſter the diſcomfiture we have related, valued him- 
ſelf upon being of the ſame family; * Demaſthe- 
nes who fell at Syracuſe. -, 

The priſoners were ſhut up in the vrifons of 
Syracuſe, where, crouded one upon the other, 
they ſuffered incredible torment for eight months. 
Here they were for ever expoſed to the intlemen- 
cies of the weather, ſcorched in the day. time by 
the burning rays of the ſun, or frozen in the night 
by the colds of autumn; poiſoned by the ſtench - 
of their own' excrement, by the carcaſſes of thoſe 
who died of their wounds and of fickneſs, and 
worn out by hunger and thirſt, for the daily allow- 
ance to each was but a ſmall meaſure of water and 
two of meal. Thoſe who were taken out of this 
place two months after, in order to be fold as 
ſlaves, many of whom were citizens who had con- 
cealed their condition, found a leſs 'rigorous: fate, 
Their wiſdom, their patience, and a-certain air 
of probity and modeſty, were of great advantage 
to them; for they were ſoon reſtored to their li- 
berty, or met with the kindeſt and moſt generous 
treatment from their maſters. Several of them 
even owed the good uſage they met with to Eu- 
U 3 " ripidea 
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ripides the fineſt ſcenes of, whos yet bor 


repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely fo 


of them: ſo that when they returned to their own 
country, they went and falited that poet as their 
deliverer, and informed him of the admirable cf. 
fTeQs wrought in their favour by his verſes. = * 
The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, 
the citizens at firſt would not believe it, and were 
Jo far from giving credit to, the report, that they 
Tentenced that man to death who firſt p ubliſhed the 
tidings; but when it was c confirmed, " the Athe- 
nians were ſeized with ke un contlernaicn's 5 
and, as if themſelves pad ho decreed the war 
they vented their rage and reſentment againſt the 
orators who had promoted the enterprize, as well 
as againſt the ſoothſayers, who by their ſuppoſed 
prodigies, had flattered them with the hopes of 
ſucceſs. They had never been reduced to ſo de- 
plorable a condition as now, having neither horſe, 
foot, money, gallies, nor mariners; in a ward, 
they were in the deepeſt deſpair, expeQing every 
moment that the enemy, elate with ſo great a vic- 
tory, and ſtrengthened by the revolt of the allies, 
would come and invade Athens both by ſea and 


land with all the forces of Peloponneſus, Cicero 


had reaſon to abſerve, ſpeaking of the battles in 
the harbour of Syracuſe, that it was there the 
iroape of Athens, as well as their gallies, were 

ruined 
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ruined and ſunk, and that in this harbour the 
pete auld hey of Foe Agfa OR * 
ſhipwrecked, _ 

The Athenians, Bovey did not ſuffer 4 
ſelves to be wholly dejected, but reſumed courage. 
They now reſolved to raiſe money on all fides, 
and to import timber for building of ſhips, in or- 
der to awe the allies, and particularly the inhabi- 
tants of the ifland of Eubaa. They retrenched 
all ſuperfluous expences, 'and eſtabliſhed a new 
council of ancient men, who were to weigh and 
examine all affairs before they ſhould be propoſed 
to the people. In fine, they omitted nothing which 
might be of ſervice in the preſent conjunQure; the 
alarm in which they were in, and their common 
danger, obliging every individual to be attentive 
to the neceſſities of the ſtate, and ſedulous to all 
advice that might promote its iniereſt. 

Such was the event of the ſiege of Syracuſe, the 
failure of which deſtroyed the power of thoſe that 
bad undertaken it. We have hitherto ſeen Athens 
riſing in arts and arms, giving leſſons both in po- 
liteneſs, humanity, philoſophy, and war, to all 
the nations round, and beginning to fix an empire, 
which, if once eſtabliſhed, no neighbouring 
power could overthrow. But their ambition grew 
faſter than their abilities, and'their views extending 


beyond their capacity to execute them, they fell at 
a. alias once 
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once from that height to which, for ages, they hal 


been affiduouſly aſpiring. We are now, therefore; 
to be preſented with a different picture 2 we ard 
no longer to view this, little ſtate panting for con- 
queſts over other nations, but timorouſſy defend - 
ing itſelf at home; ve are no longer to view A. 
thens taking the lead in the councils, and conduct - 
ing the confederated armies of Greece; they no 


become in a meaſure. annihilated; they fade from 


the eye of the hiſtorian ; and other nations, whoſe 
names have. hitherto. been ſcarcely mentioned, 
emerge from obſcurity. The raſhneſs of this en- 
terprize was ſeyerely puniſhed. in the loſs of their 
beſt generals, fleets; and armies; all now-was'de- 
ſtroyed, or left at the mercy of thoſe-whom-they 
had ſo unſeaſonably undertaken ta ſubdue. 
Their allies began now to think of throwing off 
their yoke ; and even thoſe who had ſtood neuter, 
took this accafion to declare againſt them, But 
the Lacedzmonians being more particularly ele- 
vated, reſolved to proſecute the war with yigour, 
and the winter was ſpent in preparations on both 
ſides. The Athenians, in their preſent diſtreſs, 
ſcarce knew where to turn; many of their allied 
cities revolted, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty, 
that by placing their forces and fleets at 
they reduced ſuch ſtates as had abandoned them to 
_"_ former RE ach; and kept the reſt to their 


; duty: 
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duty: thus ſtill ſtruggling with a part of their for- 
mer ſpirit, they kept themſelves in a condition to 


make head againſt their enemies, over whom they 
had obtained ſeveral adyantages 
Alcibiades, Who was well bel of all that 
paſſed among. the Athenians, ſent ſecretly. to the 
principal of them at Samos, to ſound their ſenti- 
ments, and to let them know that he was not averſc 
from returning to Athens, provided the adminiſtra- 
tion of the republic were put into the hands of the 
great and powerful, and nat left to the populace, 
who had expelled him. Some of the principal of- 
ficers went from Samos, with'a deſign to concert 
with him the proper meaſures for the ſucceſs of that 
undertaking. He promiſed to procure the Athe- 
nians not only the favour of Tiſſaphernes, the, king 
of Perfia's lieutenans, with whom he had taken 
refuge, but of the king himſelf, upon condition 
they would aboliſh the democracy, or popular g go- 
vernment; becauſe the king would place more con- 
fidence in the engagements of the nobility, than 
upon' thoſe of the inconſtant and capricious mul- 
titude. The chief man who oppoſed his return 
was Phrynicus, one of the generals, who, to com- 
paſs his deſigns, ſent word to Aſtyochus, the La- 
cedæmonian general, that Alcibiades was treating 
with Tiſſaphernes, to bring him over to the Athe · 
nian intereſt. He offered 'farther, to betray ta 
him 
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him the whole army and navy of the Athenians, 
But his treaſonable pratlices being all detedted by 
the good underſtanding betwixt Aleibiades and 
Aſtyochus, he was ſtript of his office, and after. 
wards Rabbed i in the market-place. 

In the mean time; the Athenians went cl 
forward to complete that change'of government 
which had been propoſed to them by Alcibiades 
the democracy began to be aboliſhed in ſeveral 
cities of Athens, and ſoon after the' ſcheme was 
tarried boldly forward by Pyſander, who was 
chiefly concerned in this tranſaction. To give a 
new form to this government, he cauſed ten com- 
miffaries, with abſolute power, to be appointed, 
who were, however, at a certain fixed time, to 
give the people an actount of what they had done. 
At the expiration of that term, the general aſ- 
ſembly was ſummoned, wherein their firſt reſolu- 
tion was, that every one ſhould be admitted to 
make fuch propoſals as he thought fit, without be · 
ing liable to any accuſation, or confequent pe- 
nalty, ſor infringing the law. It was "afterwards 
decreed, that a new council ſhould be formed, 
with full -power to adminiſter the public affairs, 
and to elett new magiſtrates. For this purpoſe, 
five preſidents were eſtabliſhed, who nominated 
one hundred perſons, including themſelves. Each 


of thefe choſe and aſſociated three more at his 


Own 
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own pleaſure, which made in all four hundred, in 
„hom an abſolute power was lodged. But to 
amuſe the people, and to conſole them with a ſha- = 
dow of popular government, whilſt they inſtituted 
a real oligarchy, it was ſaid' that the four hundred 
ſhould call a council of five thouſand citizens to 
aſſiſt them, whenever they ſhould judge it neceſ- 
fary. The council and aſſemblies of the people 
were held as uſual; nothing was done, however, 
but by order of the four hundred. The people 
of Athens were deprived in this manner of their 
liberty, which they had enjoyed almoſt" an hun- 
dred years, after having aboliſhed the tyranny” of 
the Piſiſtratides. 

This decree being paſſed without Idle 
after the ſeparation of the aſſembly, the four hun- 
dred, armed with daggets, and attended by an 
hundred and twenty young men, whom they made 
uſe of when any execution required it, entered 
the ſenate, and compelled the ſenators to retire, 
after having paid them the arrears due upon their 
appointments.. They elected new magiſtrates out 
of their own body, obſerving the uſual ceremonies 
upon ſuch occaſions, They did not think proper 
to recall thoſe who were baniſhed, leſt they ſhould 
authorize the return of Alcibiades, whoſe uncon- 
troulable ſpirit they dreaded, and who would foon 
have made himſelf maſter of the people. Abuſing 


their 
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their power in a tyrannical manner, they put ſome 
to death, others they baniſhed, ahd-confileated: 
their eſtates with impunity. All who ventured to 
oppoſe this change, or even to complain of it, 
were, butchered upon falſe pretexts, and thoſe 
were intimidated who demanded juſtice of the 
murderers. The four hundred, ſoon after their 
eſtabliſhment, ſent ten deputies to preg for the 
army s concurrence to their eſtabliſiment. 
The army, in the mean time, which was at Sa- 
mos, proteſted againſt thoſe proceedings im the 
city; and, at the perſuaſion of Thraſybulus, re- 
called Alcibiades, and created him general, with 
full power to fail directly to the Pyræus, and cruſh 
this new tyranny, Alcibiades, however, wauld 
not give way to this raſh opinion, but went firſt 
to ſhew himſelf to Tiſſaphernes, and let him know, 
that it was now in his power to treat with him as 
a friend or an enemy. By which means he awed 
the Athenians with Tiſſaphernes, and Tiffaphernes 
with the Athenians. When, afterwards, the four 
hundred ſent to Samos to vindicate their proceed - 
ings, the army was for putting the meſſengers to 
death, and perſiſted in the deſign upon the Py- 
ræus; but Alcibiades, by oppoting. it, manifeſtly 
rd the commonwealth. 0003708 
In the mean while, the innovation in Athens 
had occaſioned ſuch factions and tumults, that the 
| four 
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ſour hundred were more intent upon providing 
ſor their ſaſety, than proſecuting the war. In or- 
der io which, they fortified that part of the Py- 
rxus which commands the mouth of the haven, 
and reſolved, in caſe of extremity, rather to let 
in the Lacedzmonians, than expoſe their perſons 
to the fury of their fellow - citizens. The Spartans 
took occaſion from theſe diſturbances, to hover 
about with forty · two gallies, under the condutt of 
Hegeſandrides; and the Athenians, with thirty- 
ſix under Timochares, were forced to engage them, 
but loſt part of their fleet, and the reſt were diſ- 
perſed. To add to which, all 'Eubcea, 8 
Oreus, reyolted to the Peloponneſanss. 
This failure of ſucceſs ſerved to give the Gniſh- 
ing blow to the power of the four hundred. The 
Athenians without delay depoſed them, as the au- 
thors of all their troubles and diviſions under which 
they groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by unani- 
mous conſent, and earneſtly ſolicited to make all 
poſſible haſte, to the aſſiſtance of the city. But 
judging that if he returned immediately to Athens, 
he ſhould owe his recall to the compaſſion and fa- 
vour of the people, he reſolved to render his re- 
turn glorious and triumphant, and to deſerve it by 
ſome conſiderable exploit. For this purpoſe, leav- 
ing Samos with a ſmall number of ſhips, he cruized 
about the illands of Cos and Cnidos, and having 


leart.t 
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learnt that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was 
failed to the Helleſpont with, his whole fleet, and 
that the Athenians were in purſuit of him, he 
ſteered that way with the utmoſt diligence to ſup- 
port them, and arrived happily with his eighteen 
veſſels at the time the fleets were engaged near 
Abydos, in a battle which laſted till night, vith« 
ont any advantage on either fide. His arrival gave 
the Spartans new courage at firſt, who believed 
him till their ſriend, and diſpirited the Athenians, 
But Alcibiades hanging out the Athenian flag in 
the admiral's galley, fell upon them, and put them 
to flight ; and, animated by his ſucceſs, ſunk their 
veſſels, and made a great ſlaughter of their ſol- 
diers, who had thrown themſelves into the fea, to 
ſave themſelves by ſwimming. The Athenians, 
after having taken thirty of their gallies, and re- 
taken thoſe they had loſt, erefted a trophy. | 

Alcibiades after this victory went to viſit Tiſſa- 
phernes, who was ſo far from receiving him as he 
expeRed, that he immediately cauſed him to be 
ſeized, and ſent away priſoner to Sardis, telling 
him, that he had orders from the king to make 
war upon the Athenians; but the truth is, he was 
afraid of being accuſed to his maſter by the pe- 
loponneſians, and thought, by this act of injuſtice, 
to purge himſelf from all former imputations. Al- 


cibiades, after thirty days, made his eſcape to Cla- 
zomenæ, 
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zottienze; and ſoon'after bore don upon ther Pew 
loponnefian fleet, which rode at anchor before th 
pott of Cyricus. Wich twenty of his beſt-ſhips 
he broke through the enemy; purſued thoſe who" 
abandoned their ſhips and fled to land, and made 
a great laughter. The Athenians took all the 
enemy's ſhips, made themſelves maſters of Cyxi-· 
cus, white Mingimis, the Lacedemonian general, 
Vas found among the number of the ſlaigm. 
Alcibiades well knew how to make uſe of che 
victory he had gained; and; at the head of his 
conquering forces, took ſeveral cities which had 
revolted from the Athenians. Calcedon, Salym- 
bria, and Byzantium, were among the number. 
Thus fluſhed with conqueſt; he feemed to defire- 
nothing ſo ardently as to be once! more ſeen by his 
countrymen, as his preſence would be a triumph 
to his friends, and an inſult to his enemies, Ac. 
cordingly, being recalſed, be ſet fail for Athens. 
Beſides the ſhips covered with bucklers and ſpoils 
of all ſorts, in the manner of trophies, a great num- 
ber of veſſels were alſo towed after him by way 
of triumph; he diſplayed alſo the enſigns and or- 
naments of thoſe he had burnt, which were more 
than the others, the whole amounting to about 
two hundred ſhips. It is ſaid, that refleQting on 
what had been done againſt him, upon approach- 
ing the port, he was firack with ſome terror, and 
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was afraid to quit his veſſel, till he ſaw from. the. 
deck a great number of bis friends and relations, 
who were come to the ſhore to receive him, and 
earneſtly entreated him to land. As foon as he 
_ was landed, the multitude who came out to meet 
him, fixed their eyes on him, thronged about bim, 
ſaluted him with loud acclamations, and crowned 
him with garlands. He received their congratu- 
lations with great ſatisfaQion ; he deſired to be diſ- 
charged from his former condemnation, and wt 
tained from the prieſts an abſolution om all their ir 
former denunciations. | 
Yet, notwithſtanding theſe triumphs, the real 
power of Athens was now no more, the ſtrength 
of the ſtate was gone, and even the paſſion for li- | 
berty was loſt in the common degeneracy of the 
times; many of the meaner ſort of people paſ- 
ſionately deſired that Alcibiades would take the 
ſovereignty upon him, they even deſired him to 
ſet himſelf above the reach of envy, by ſecuring. 
all power in his own perſon; the great, however, 
were not ſo warm in their gratitude, they were con- 
tent with appointing him generaliflimo of all their 
forces; they granted him whatever he demanded, 
and gave him for colleagues the generals moſt a- 
greeable to him. He ſet fail accordingly, with © 
an hundred ſhips, and ſteered for the ifland of 


Andros that had revolted, where, having d defeated 
the 
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the intabiijhts; h. wit From he os Samos, 
| tending to l HF fe of war. fn the w. 
time, the Lac ians, Jultly alarmed a at bis a 
ſucceſs, made choice of a general ſuppoſed | to be 

capable of waking head againſt him, for this rea- 

ſon, they fixed upon Lyſander, Vo, though born, 

of the higheſt family, had been bred up to hardſhips, 

and paid an entire reſpeti to the diſcipline and 

manners of his country. He was brave and af 

piring, and, like his countrymen, . lacrificed all 

ſorts of pleaſure to his ambition. He bad an, 

sand ſedateneſs of temper, which made 

all conditions of life fit eaſy upon him; but withal 

was extremely inſinuating, crafty, and defigning, * 

and made his intereſt the only meaſure of truth 
and falſhood. This deceitful temper was oblerred 
io run through the whole courſe of his life; upon 
which occaſion it was Taid, that be EL chil- A 
dren. with foul play, and men with perjury: and 

it was a maxim of bis own, that when the lion, 

fails we muſt make uſe of the fox. 3 2 

Lyſander having brought his army to Epheſus,” 

gay! orders, for alſembling ſhips « of burden from . 
parts, and erefted an arſenal for 5 of | K 


1 


1 


my "T9: 


8 and, by 4215 means, filled the city — 7 
* and laid the foundation of chat magnificence 
Var. 1. X - which 
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which ſhe afterwards attained, | Whilſt he was 
making theſe diſpoſitions, he received;advice.that 
Cyrus, the Perſian prince, Was arrived at Sardis, 
he, therefore, ſet out from Epheſus to make him 
* viſit, and to complain of Tiſſaphernes, whole 
| eupliciyand treachery had been fatal to their com. 


N 


that general, came into the views» af; Ip ander, 
| agreed to increaſe che ſcamen.s Pays and N 
bn 5 the aſſiſtance i in his poW-W oe. A 
This large ſs. filled the whale flect, with ke 
oh alacrity, and almoſt. unmanned the enemy's 
gallies, the greateſt part of the mariners deſerti 
to the party where the pay was beſt. The Athe- 
nians, in deſpair upon receiving this news, endea- 
foured to conciliate Cyrus by the interpoſition of 
Tiſſaphernes; but he would not hearken to them, 
notwithſtanding the ſatrap repreſented, that it was 
not for the king's intereſt to aggrandize the Lace- 
d:rmonians, but to balance the power. of one fide 
with that of the other, in order to perpetuate the 
war, and to ruin both by their own diviſions. 
 Alcibiades, on the other hand, having occaſion 
to leave the fleet, in order io raiſe the ſupphes, 
gave the command of his fleet to Antiochus, with 
oxpreſs.command not to engage or attack the ene- 
my in his abſence. Antiochus, however, was will- 
ing to do ſome action that might procure him ſa- 
. £ *.* _- your, 
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vour, without a pattner in the glory: ' he was o 
far, therefore, from obſetving the orders that were 
given him, that he preſently failed a away for Ephe- 
iis; arid, at the very mouth of the Harbour, uſed 
every art to provoke the enemy to ah engagement. 
Lyſander at "Fil manned out a few ſhips to repel 
his inſults: but as the Athenian ſhips advanced to 
ſupport Antiochus, other gallies belonging to "he 
Lacedæmonians alſo came on, till boch fteets arrived 
little and little, and the engagement became ge- 
veral on both fides.” Ly ſander at length was victo- 
ridus: Antiochus as Lain, and fifteen Athenian 
. gallies were taken. It was in vain that AUD 
ſobn after came up to the relief of his friends; 
was in vain that be offered to renew the bebe 
Lyſander, content with the victory be 455 gained, 
was unwilling to truſt to fortune. 
The fickle multitude of Athens again, there» 
Ate; began to accuſe Alcibiades of incapibility. 
He who was juſt before reſpected even to adora- 
tion; was now 'diſcarded upon a groundleſs ſuſpi- 
cion, that he had not done his duty, But it was 
the glory he had obtained by his paſt ſervices 
that now ruined him; for his continual ſucceſs 
had begot in the people ſich-an high opinion of 
him, that they thought it impoſſible for him to fail 
in any thing he underwok, and from thence his 
enemies took occaſion to queſtion his integrity, and 
a X 2 to 
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to impuce to him both his d and other miſtars 

| riages. Callicratidas was appoimed to ſucceed 
Ly ſander, whoſe year was expired; Alike ſevere 
to himſelf” and others, inacceffibſe to flattery and 
| fl6th, the declared enemy of luxury, he 'retaitied 
the modeſty, temperance, and Juftetity of the an- 
cient Spartans ; virtues that began to 5 Qiu 
him particularly, as they were not very commeri 
in his time. His probity and juſtice were proof 
againſt all attacks; his ſimplicity end integrity ab- 
horred allfatſhood and fraud. To theſe virtues were 
joined a truly Spartan nobleneſs and grandeur of 
ſoul. The firſt attempt ofthe newadmiral was againſt 
Methymna, in Leſbos, which he took” by form: 
He then threatened Conon, ho was appointed 
general of the Athenians, that he would make 
him leave debauching the ſea; and accordingly Toon 
after purſued him into the port of Mytilene with 
an hundred and ſeventy Tail, took thirty of his 
ſhips, and, beſieged him in the town, from Whith 
he cut off all proviſions. He ſoon after took ten 
ſhips more out of twelve, which' were coming to 
his relief, Then hearing that the Athenjans hid 
fitted out their whole ſtrength, conſiſting of an 
hundred and fifty, fail, he left fifty of his ſhips, un- 
der Etonicus, to carry on the ſiege of Mytilene, 
and with an hundred and twenty more met the 
Athenians at * over againſt Leſbos. His 
1 4 pilot 
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pilot adviſed, him to retreat, ſor chat the enemy 
vas ſuperior in number. He told him that Sparia 
vould be never the worſe inhabited though be 
were ſlain. The fight was long and obſtinate,” un- | 
til at laſt the ſhip of Callicratidas, charging through 
the enemy, was ſunk, and the reſt fled. The Pe- 
loponneſians loſt about ſeventy fall, and the Athe- | 
nians twenty-five, with moſt of the men in them: 
The Athenian admirals, who had the joint com- 
mand of the fleet, inſtead of being rewarded for 
fo fignal a victory, were made a barbarous inſtance 
of the- power and ingratitude of their fellow-citi- | 
rens. Upon a relation of the fight before the 
ſenate, it was alledged, they had ſuffered their 
men who were ſhipwrecked ta be loſt, when they 
might haye ſaved them; upon which they were 
clapped in irons, in order to anſwer for their con- 
dutt to the people. They urged in their deſence, 
that they were purſuing the enemy; and, at the 
ſame time, gave orders about taking up the men to 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs ĩt more peculiarly 'was ; par- 
ticularly to Theramenes, who was now their ac- 
cuſer ; but yet that their orders could not be exe- | 
cuted, by reaſon of a violent ſtorm which hap- 
pened at that time. This feemed fo reaſonable 
and ſatisfactory, that ſeveral ſtood up and offered to 
bail them: but, in another aſſembly, the popular 
incendiaries demanded juſtice, and ſo awed the 

| X 3 judges 
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judges, that\Socrates vas che, only man who hd 


courage enough to declare, he would do nothing 
cContrary to law, and accordingly, refuſed; to aft, 
Aſter a long debate, gight, of the- ten yare son- 
demned, and ſix of them were put to deathaameng 
whom was Pericles, ſon af the great Pericles., He 
declared, that they had failed in nothing of their 
duty, as they had given orders, that the dgadrbor 
dies ſhould be taken up; that if any on were 
guilty, it was he, who being charged with theſe 
orders, had negletied to put them in execution; 
but that be accuſed nobody, and that the tempeſt 
which came on unexpeRegly, at the very: inſtants 
Vas an unanſwerable apology, and entirely; diſ- 
charged the accuſed from all guilt. He dęmanded 
that a whole day ſhould bę allowed them do make 
their defence, a favour not denied to the moſt-exi- 
minal; and rhat they ſnould be. tried ſeparatghy. 
He repreſented, that they were not in the leaſt 
ohliged to precipitate a ſentence wherein the lives 
of the moſt; iluſtrious citizens were conterned'; 
that it was. in ſome meaſure attacking the gods, to 
make men reſponſible ſor the winds and weather; 
that they couid not, without the; moſt flagrant un 
gratitude and irhuſtice, put the conquerors to death, 
to whom they ought to decree crowns and honours, 
or give up the defenders of their country to the 
rage of thoſe who envied them; that if they did 


ſo, 
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non their unjull judgment would be followed by a 
ſudden, but vain repentance, which would leave 
behind it the ſharpeſt remorſe, and cover them 
with eternal infamy. Among the number alſo 
was Diomedon, a perſon equally eminent for his 
valour and his probity; as he was carrying to his 
execution, he demanded to he heard. « Athe- 
nians, ſaid he, I wiſh the ſentence you have paſſod 
upon us may not prove the misfortune of the re- 
public:; but I have one favour to alk of you, 3n 
behalf of my colleagues and myſelf, which is, to 
acquit us before the gods of the vows we made to 
them for you and ourſelves, as we are not in a 
condition to diſcharge them; ſor it is to their pro- 
tection, invoked before the battle, we acknowledge, 
that we are indebted. for the vidtory gained by us 
over the enemy. There was not a good citizen 
that did not melt into tears at this diſcourſe, ſo 
full of goodneſs and religion, and admire with ſur- 
prize the moderation of a perſon, who ſeeing him- 
ſelf unjuſtly condemned, did not however vent che 
leaſt reſentment, or even complaint againſt his 
judges, but was ſolely intent (in favour of an un- 
grateful country which had doomed them to periſh) 
upon what it owed, to the gods in common with 
them for the victory they had lately obtained. 
This complication of injuſtice and ingratitude, 
 feemed to give the finiſhing blow. to the affairs of 
X 4 the 
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the Athenian ſtate; they iruggled-for awhile aloe... 
their defeat at Syracuſe; but from hence they wers 
entirely ſunk, though, ſeemingly in the} arms of 
victory. h noay ahbied ni qu unt 7 armee A1 
The enemy, after their laſt defeat, had once 
more recourſe to Lyſander, who had ſo oſten led 
them to conqueſt; on him they placed their chief 
confidence, and ardently ſolicited his return. The 
Lacedæmonians, to gratify their allies, and yet ta 
obſervg their laws, which forbade that honour be- 
ing conferred twice on the ſame perſon, ſont him 
with an inferior title, but with the power of admi-; 
ral. Thus appointed, Lyſander failed towards the 
Helleſpont, and laid ſiege to Lampſacus; the place 
was carried by ſtorm, and abandoned by Lyſander 
to the mercy of the ſoldiers,, The Athenians, who 
followed him, cloſe, upon the news, of his ſucceſa, 
ſteered forward towards Oleſtus, and from thende 
failing along the, coaſt, halted over againſt the 
enemy at sos aer Aa yg 2 
Athenians. 500 w 
The Helleſpont i is not 4 too dankend hooks 
broad in that place, The two armies ſeeing them- 
ſelves ſo near each other, expected only to reſt 
that day, and were in hopes of coming to a battle 
on the next, But Lyſander had another deſigu 
in view; he commanded the ſeamen. and pilots to 
69 an board their gallies, as of they were in reality 
to 


nter GP UHE wy" 
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like manner to draw up in batile upon the cobalt, 


and to wait the day without 1) nos?” On che 
morning,” as' ſo6f1 as the fur was fiſen, the Athe- 
nlans began to row towards them with their whole 
beer in oge Ine; and t did chem defiance!” ). 
ſander, though his ſhips were ranged in order f 
battle, with their heads towards the — n 
Rill-withourmikibg any movement. In the evet 
ing} hen the Atbenians withdrew, ke did not uf 
fer his ſoldiers to gb Are tiff te Sr bree gallies 
which he bad ſent out to obſerve them, were re N 
turned with advice, that they had feen the enemy 
land. The next day paſſed in the fame manner, 
as did the third and fourth. Such à condutt, 
which argued reſerve and apprehenſion, extremely 
augmented the ſecurity and boldneſs of the Athe- 
nians, and inſpired them with an high contempt 
for an army, which fear prevented fron Thewing 
themſelves or attempting any thing. 


Whilſt this paſſed,” Alcibiades, who was near 
che fleet, took horſe and came to the Athenian ge- 
nerals, to whom he repreſented, "that" they kept 
upon a very diſadvantageous coaſt, where there 
were neither ports nor cities in the neighbourhood; 
that they were obliged to bring their proviſions 


˖ 
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from Seſtos, with great danger and difficulty; and 

dhat they were very much in the wrong to ſuffer 

the ſoldiers and mariners ofthe fleet;-as ſoon as 

they were aſhore 10 ſtraggle and diſperſe themſelves 

at their pleaſure, whilſt the enemy's fleet faced 

them in view, accuſtomed to execute the orders of 

their general with inſtant obedience, and upon the 

Nighteſt ſignal. He offered alſo to attack the ene- 

my by land "with a ſtrong body of Thracian troops, 

and to ſorce them to a battle. The generals, pe- 

cially Tydeus and Menandler, jealous of their com- 

mand, did not content themſelves with; refufibg: his 

offers, from the opinion, that if the event proved 

unfortunate, the whole blame would fall apon them: 

and, if favourable; that Aleibiades would engroſs 

the whole honour of it, but rejected alſo with 

inſult his wiſe and ſalutary counſel; as if a man in 

diſgrace loſt his ſenſe and abilities with, the favgur 

of the commonwealth, 75 Alcibiades withdrew. 

N The fifth day the Athenians preſented themſelves 

again, and offered him battle, retiring in the even- 
j 
| 
| 


ing according to cuſtom, with more infalting airs 
than the days before. Lyſander, as uſual, de- 
tached ſome gallies to obſerve them, vith orders 
N to return with the utmoſt-diligence when they ſaw 
the Athenians landed, and to put a brown buckler 
at each ſhip's head as ſoon as they reachedthe 
middle of the channel. Himſelf, in the mean 
| time, 
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ime, ran through the whole line in his galley; e. 
horting the pilots and officers to hold the ſeamen 
and ſoldiers in rendineſa 40 row and. fight on the 
fist Gans). 20 alba phe wif rinnen 1 

As ſoon dhe n dee ne eee 
beats, and the admiral's galley had given the ſig- 
pal by the ſound of trumpet, the whole flett ſet 
forwards in, good order. The land army, at the 
Ame time, made all poſſible haſte to the top of the 
Promontoryz to ſee the battle. The ſtrait that ſe- 
parates the two continents in this place is about 
fifteen ſtadia, or three quarters of a league in 
breadth, which ſpace was preſently cleared through 
che activity and diligence of the rowers. Conon, 
the Athenian, general, was the firſt who perceived 
from. ſhore the cnemy's fleet advancing in good or 
der 10 attack him, upon which he immediately 
cried out for the troops to embark. In the height 
of ſorrow and perplexity, ſome he called to by 
their names, ſome he conjured, and others he 
forced to go on board their gallies; but all his en- 
deavours and emotion were ineſſectual, the ſol- 
diers heing diſperſed on all ſides. For they were 
no ſooner come on ſhore, than ſome were run to 
the ſuttlers, ſome to walk in the country, ſome to 
llecp in their tents, and others had begun to dreſs 
their ſuppers. This proceeded from the want of 
vigilance and experience in their generals, who, 
not 


Peloponneſians falling upon the reſt of the fleet, 
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not ſuſpecting the leaſt danger, indulged themſelves 

in taking their repoſe, and gave cr od | 
fame liberty. Yee 9 * noh $5441 r 

The enemy had already fallen on Ua 
cries, and a great noiſe of -their oars, ' when, 
non diſengaging bimſelf with nine gallies, of wh h 
number was the ſacred. ſhip, he ſtood away = 
Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. The 


took immediately the gallies which. were: empty, 
and diſabled. and deſtroyed ſuch as began to fill 
with. men. The ſoldiers who ran without order 
or arms to their relief, were either killed in the 
endeavour to get on board, or flying; on ſhore, 
were cut to pieces by the enemy, ho landed in 
purſuit of them. Lyſander took three thouſand 
priſoners, with all the generals, and the whole 
fleet, aſter having plundered the camp, and faſ. 
tened the enemy's gallies to the ſterns of his own, 
he returned to Lampſacus amidſt the ſounds of 
flutes. and ſongs of triumph. It was his glory to 
have atchieved one of the greateſt military ex- 
ploits recorded in biftory with little or no Joſs, 


and to have terminated a war in the ſmall ſpace of 
an hour, which had already laſted ſeven and twenty 
years, and which, perhaps, without him had been 
of much longer continuance, Lyſander immedi- 
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—— fere diſpateies'with this” agreeable news do 
DIO! z sg has og 11910) gal- ot 
| go three thouſand priſoners taken thi Sats 
de having been condemned to die, Lyſander called 
upon Philoeles, one of the Athenian generals, v 
had cauſed all the priſoners taken in two 'gallies; 
the one of Andros, the other of Corinth, to be 
thrown from the top of a precipice, and had for- 
metly perſitaded the people of Athens to make a 
decree for cutting off the thumb of the right hand 
of all the prifoners' of war, in order to diſable 
them from handling the pike, and that they might 
be fit only to ſerve at the oar. Lyſander, there? 
fore, cauſed him to be brought forth, and aſked 
kim what ſentence he would paſs upon himſelf for 
having induced his city to pals that cruel decree 
Philocles without departing from his haughtinefs 
in the leaſt, notwithſtanding the extreme danger 
he was in, made anſwer: . Accuſe not r 
crimes who have no judges, but as you are viftors, 
uſe your right, and do by us as we had done'by 
you if we had conquered.” At the ſame inſtant 
he went into a bath, put on aftetwards a magnifi2 
cent robe, and marched foremoſt to the execution. 
All the priſoners were put to the ſword pA | 
Adamantus, who had oppoſed the decree. 
When the news of the entire deſeat of Gem 
came to Athens, by a ſhip which arrived in the 
night 
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night at the Piræus, e eity was in confternation. 
They naturally expected a ſiege: and, in fut, 
Ly ſander was preparing to beſiege them. No- 
thing was heard but cries of ſorrow and deſpair in 
every part of it. They imagined the enemy al 
ready at their gates; they repreſented to them- 
felves the miſeries of a long fiege; a cruel famine, 
the ruin and burning of their city, the infolence 
of a proud vitor, and the ſhameful flavery they 
were upon the point of experiencing; more aſſlict. 
ing and inſupportable to them than the moſt ſevere 
puniſhments, and death itſelf. The next day the 
affembly was fammoned, wherein it was reſolved 
to ſhut up all the ports, one only excepted; to re- 
pair the breaches in the walls, ne mount om 
to prepare againſt a ſie ge.. 

Their fears were foon confirmed by reality? 1 
Tander finding numbers of Athenians diſperſed in 
different cities, commanded them all on pain of 
death to take ſhelter in Athens. This he did with 
a deſign, ſo to eroud the city as to be able ſoon to 
reduce it by famine. In effeft, he ſoon after ar 
rived at the port of Athens with an hundred and 
fifty fail ; while Agis and Pauſanias, the two kings 
of Sparta, advanced with their army to wn #5 4 
by land. 

The wretched attentions thus hemmed in on 
every ſide, without proviſions, ſhips, or hopes of 
relief, 


* 
— * 
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relief, prepared to meet the laſt extremity with 

patience: in this manner, without {peaking the 
leaſt word of a capitulation, and dying in the 

ſtreeis by numbers, they obſtinately continued on 
the defenſive; but, at length, their corn and pro- 
viſions being entirely conſumed, they found them- 
felves' compelled to fend deputies to Agis, with of- 
fers of abandoning all their poſſeſſions, their city 
and port only excepted. The haughty Lacedæ- 
monian reſerred their deputies to the tate itſelf, 
and when the ſuppliant deputies had made known 
their commiſſion to the Ephori, they were ordered 
to retire, and to come with other propoſals if they 
expected peace. At length, Theramenes, an A- 
thenian, undertook to manage the treaty with Ly- 
ſander; and, after three months of cloſe conference, 
he received full powers to treat at Lacedzmon. 

When he, attended by nine others, arrived before 

the Ephori, it was there ſtrongly urged by ſome 
of the confederates, that Athens ſhould be totally 
deſtroyed, without hearkening to any farther pro- 
poſals. But the Lacedæmonians told them, they 
would not deſtroy a city which had ſo eminently 
reſcued Greece in the moſt critical juncture, and 

conſented to a peace upon theſe conditions: that 

the long walls and fortifications of the Piræus ſhould 

be demoliſhed; that they ſhould deliver up all 

their ſhips but twelve; that. they ſhould reſtore 

514 8 | their 
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their exiles; chat they ſhould male a league of- 
ſenſte and defenſive with the Lacedæmonians, 

and ſerve them in all their expeditions, both by 

ſea and land. Theramenes being returned wh 
the articles to Athens, was aſked why he added ſo 
contrary ta the intentions of Themiſtocles, and 
gave thoſe/ walls into the hands of the Lacedæ- 
monians, which he built in defrance of them ? I 
bave my eye, ſays he, upon Themiſtocles's de- 
fign; he raiſed theſe walls for the preſervation of 
the city, and 1 for che very (fame reaſon would 
bave them deſtroyed; for if walls only ſecure a 
city, Sparta, which has none, is in a very ill con- 
dition. The Athenians, at another time, would 
not have thought this a ſatisfactory anſwer, but be- 
ing reduced to the laſt extremity; it did not admit 
of a long debate whether they ſhould accept the 
rreaty. At laſt,” Lyſander coming up the Pireus, 
demoliſhed the walls with great ſolemnity, and all 
the inſulting triumphs of muſic. Thus a final pe- 
riod was put to this unhappy war, which had con- 
tinued for ſeven and twenty years, in which heaps of 
treaſure and a deluge of blood were exhauſted. 

It would be unpardonable in us, not to pay that 
tribute of gratitude and reſpett, which is due to 
the memory of thoſe exalted geniuſes, whoſe la- 
bours adorned the nations of their own times, and 
have poliſhed and humanized thoſe of latter times. 

Wars 
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l che ;philelophgr, ena, the. Aneflas fing 
weliorate the heart, and teach usfartigude and re. 
nation. Such peaceful and improvigg arts, well 
deſexug gur notice.: More elpeeially, doęs che cul- 
Ayation,of them in Greece deſezve gur;atteation, 
BRADY 8f he wrigers, of that gouyry, Mere fe- 
nouned for, military or political, as wel aziterary 
achompliſum 
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when ve Lay (63) we do we eee ue dera ade 
Jeaſt from the reputation of LHenod!: to write wh 
 Hreetnels undd propriety ns all he ftuidigs; | 6th 
2 he cenaialy attaihed 00 va gag aß Vutn 
About the beginning of the war which precede 
the peer Edited betweds'the Arete air. 
Lacedamonians for fifty years; Wicd/Aſchipls, che 
Athenian dramatic writer. He has the fam kim 
10 the tine 6f Father / Trage Wwhith" Homer 
has to that ef Poetry.” For although he way not 
the firſt who attempted that fort of compoſition, 
yet he was the firſt who reduced ĩt to any kind o 
regularſty and method. In che days. of Solon, 
Theſpis made a confiderable improvement; by in- 
trodacing a fingle, perſon hole bufires 0 
relieve the chorus, by the fechtal of forte extrabr- 
dinaty adventure. It was" Bſchylas ho en:. 
changed the eurt of Theſpis for u theutre; who: | 
intrbductd a vaticty of perfoimers; each taking 4 
part in the tepreſentation of ſome great action unοj, 
dreſſed in a manner ſuited to his chüratter The 
ſtyle of 2th us is pompous, and ſomefiines ſubs 1 
lime, but harſh, and deſtitute of muſical arrange - 
ment. Had he been leſs obſcure, de woa hawks" q 
hats mich higher claim to the character of ab. 
lime. The chief object of his pieces is terror; 
1 is not x'doubt; but that is rough. Ens 
5 E Ponte 
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lied manner bas contriduted greatly to promote 
that objet: ol e eee ay Lond ee 

Daring that period in which tener unt ſo 
much diſtracted by the Pelcponne fam war, chere 
flouriſhed: Sophoclea/ Euripides, Atiſtaphenea cc. 
among the poet; Herodotus and Thucydides 
among dhe hiſtorians; and Socraten àmong the 
philaſaph er.. bet W ieee ee 
Sephacles had applied fo ituenſely de the: ſtud 7 
ofragedy,: when ay0upg man, that his, firſti piece 
vas. jutged not inferior io the very beſt of cheſe of 
Aſchylus. Both of thſe poet were! ſtately in 
bein manner, bus Adebylus was themuare ſublime, -- 
That advamage, ihoweves;::95: more than: counr T 
terbalanerd by dhe verſatility of Sophpeless ge- 
nius and by his ſuperior perſpienity and elo- 
quence. He vanalſo moro ſueceſsſul han his maſ- 
ter in his appeal tar Ahe peffong avs eh be 
did not harrhw ſo muchchy terror. h 
loftened it more by pity; and acquired, uf courſe. 
the reputation oſ being a mote amiable-apd polite - - 
writer. Sophocles was/ukewile much more haps. | 
py chan his predeceſſor, in the. go, of; hit 
plots... He made them morg intereſting, hy ibeing 
more anſul.¶ He alſo contrixed ia makeithe pert . 
formances df the chorus bear, . relstion the... 
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he great applauſe with:whith: his daft piece val 
received, is ſaid to have coſt him his life 20:11 
Euripides, Thel rival of: Sdphoctegpalmed mot at 
the loſty trains of Mſchylus, or of H pivaticoms 
petitor. e was more; ſenteutious and moralthan 
eitbet of them # andoleemel to: haye av ſtrongra 
deſire to inſtruct mankind, : as to obi in their ap- 
probation. Correttneſs and eleganee*vere/the 
qualities of Ryle which he appears to ha ad- 
Pil miret. . Nel is leſs artful and maghificem thun So- 
phodesꝝ but then h is more natural, bund more 
Nle ful. Wes have already mentioned à circum- 
ſtanee which redounded vtry muck to the ho 
vf the poet, the emancipation of many of tho A- 
chemanb hy were mude priſonert at Syracuſe, 
E repeated ſotne of his-begutiful:yerſes: 
-! While-wagedy was improving in the hands of 
Sophpcies and Euripides, comedy;was-advancing 
under the guidance of» Phrynicyy, 1 Ariſtophanes, 
and Cratinus: But the moſt diſtinguiſtred genius 
of chis ku αν,ö˙riſtophanes. At tha ſame time 
that! becentenained the Atheniahs:withchis plea- 
lantey, betaſbec them with his ſatire. Trus it is; 
he did bt. poſſeſs much of that fine raillery, which 
has given ſo ſmooth, and. yet ſo ſharp. an edge 0 
_modetn"comedy4. but then he poſſaſſed ſire and 
ſtrengthz and by introducing his charaktere with- 
outhe diſguiſe of name, occupation, &c. his per- 
formances 
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likely, more uſeful than thoſe of the-tragtdiaris. 
The period of which we are ſpeiking, may very 


properly be called The free age of Poetry in Greict. 


There were Jeveral eauſes which conſpired to make 
it ſo The taſte and manners of the Greeks had 


been refined, and their minds enlarged, by their 


intercourſe "with foreign nations, and the leſſons 
of their philoſophers; and, what was à greater in- 
centive to emulation among the poets than any of 
theſe, vas, the ſmooth, muſical, expreſſive, co- 
pious, and'varied language in which they wrote.” 
As to hiſtory; Herodotus is confldered às the fa- 
ther of that ſpecies of compoſition in Greece. He 
weats-the biſtory of the wars between the Creeks 
and Perffant, aud gaye'z detail of the affairs of 
almoſt all other nations from the reign of Cyrus 
to that of Xerxes. His wark conſiſts of nine books. 
It is elothed in the Tonic dialett, _ a HerfeR 


* -of ſimplicity and elegance. 


Tbucydides is eſteemed a more able writer Wan 
even Herodotus. He wants, indeed, that native 
elegance for which. his redeceſſor u admired, | 
but then be is more Judicipus and energetic. He 
wrote the hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war. 

Of Socrates; Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, and other 
illuſtrious Grecian writers and philoſophers, men- 
Wee in different parts of this WR, There 

| d fs 18 
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——— ůů—ů— — 
the difcovery of the Retonit, of Golden” Mullis 
by Meton. That philoſopher flouriſhed a itt 
before the commencement of the Pelapoimetiah 
war, and was much cfiecnied by the Atheniatis/'*' 
Pindlar was u tigtive'of Thebes, grifl-eviitetnfſe+ 
rary with Meton. mers * eas, 14257 
er 99 58 $1353 1.6 „„ FONT 4 IBID © 
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ux vigery ef Lylkiider was (o tene 

Mock to Athens, that it only ſurvived td be 

: ſenhble of the loft of its d power; however, the 

conquerors were ſo generous as not to extinguiſh 

che name ; they ſaid they would not be guilty bf 

utting out one of the eyes of Greece; "but they 
| poſed ſome farther marks of conquelt'qn' them: 

they obliged the people to demoliſh 'the detotra- 

cy, and ſubrmt to the government of thirty meh, 

| who were commonly known N the batte of the 
thirty [ tyrants. Though | the | Greeks were "apt 

| enough tb give that name to men of —— 2 
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ö rafters, theſe men, who were the creatures of Ly- 
k Hude, in every reſpeft deſerved the 1 — oppro- 
| brious 
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cuſed, and which ,ſhewedhows much Spe rta had 
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country, employed his utmoſt attention 7d HF 
it · the earlieſt; notices of hat cd aſfeg t iti frees - 
dom or its ſaſety. Cyrus, the prinee of Herſia 

having reſolvedito dethrone chis / brother Artaygers 
xe, entered into a treaiy with the Lacedæmonians, 
to aſſiſt him in bis. deſigus. Alxibiades did all abat 
was in his powez to obſtru the ſcheme j bubethe 
Lacedæmonian partizans at Athens, that is:to fayy 
the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of ſa 
ſuperior a genius as his, and repreſeritefliag;thein 
maſters, that they were inevitably ruined, of they 
did not find; means io rid themſelves of: Alcibiades; 
The Lacedæmonians thereupon wrote to Fharna⸗ 
baſus, and with an abjett meanneſa not ta be ex- 


de generated from hex antient manners, made preſs- 
ing inſtances to him 10 deliver them at anyyrate 
from ſo formidable an enemy. This ſatrap com- 
plied, with their wiſhes, , Alcibiades vas then in a 
ſmall toyn of Fhrygia, whers, he Jived with, his 
concubine Timandra. Thoſe, ho were ſen 10 
kill him nat daring, 1g enter bis -bquſe,; contented 
themſelves with ſurrounding and ſeuing it / on fire. 
Alcibiades having quitted it through the flames, 
ſword in hand, , che barbariang were afraid 10 ſlay 
to come ta blows with him, hut flying and tetreat- 


Jpg as he advanced, they peared their darty and 
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having adorned.and.coverediiewiththetineſt robes | 
ſhe had, ſhe made as magnificent i funeral for it 
as her preſent condition w! admit 2200: (t 
Such was the end of 1 Altibiades, whoſe great 
virtues were ſtiſled and ſuppreſſed by till greater 
vices. It is not eafy to ſay whether his good or 
bad qualities were moſt pernicious to his country; 
for wich the one he deceivedfvand with the other 
he oppreſſed it. in him diſtinguiſhed valour Was 
united with nobility of blood. His perſon was 
beautiful and finely made; he was eloquent, of 
great ability in affairs; inſinuating and formed for 
charming all mankind. He leved glory, but in- 
dulged; at the ſame time, his melination for plea- 
ſure 3 nur was he fo fond of pleaſure, as to neglett 
his glory for it: he knew how to give into, or abs 
ſiraQ himſelf-from the allurements'of luxury, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of his affairs. Never way 
there duRiitity of genius equal to his; he metamor- 
phoſed himſelf vith incredible facility, into the 
moſt contrary ſorms, and ſupported them all with 
as TIER grace as if each had beetriatural 
to Rind. i ih bd rea Sree ©; 25 


1 Imabie sse We R® and fear- 


ing to be oppoſed hy the multitude, they inveſted 
three thouſand citizens with ſome part of "their 


power, and by their aſſiſtance preſerved the reſt. 


But 


. 
— — — 
his man, to put him to death, and / ſaiae heir eſ- 
tates for the maintenance of theit garri ſun, The 
ramenes, one of their number, was the enly man 
that was ſtruck with horror at cheit proc cedings; 
vhereſorr Critias, the principal nnter of: this 
deteſtable reſolution, thought it neceſſaty to r- 
move him, and actuſed him 30 the ſenate of 
endeavouring to ſuhyert tho ſtatae Sentence of 
death was, therefore, pafſed upon Him, and he 
was obliged to drin the juice af bemlock, the 
uſual mode of execution at that time in Athens. 
Socraies, whole diſeiple he had been, was the only 
perſon of the ſenate wha ventured to appear in his 
defence; he mage an attempt to reſcue him ont 
of the hands of the officer of juſtiee; and after his 
execution; went about as it were ãn defiance of the 
thirty, exhorting and animating the ſonaturꝭ and 
citizens againſt them. 
The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whoſe 
preſence alone vas a cominual repraach to them, 
no longer obſerved an) juſt meaſures. Nothing 
murders. Every body trembled for | himſelf or 
his friends. The general deſolation had no re- 
medy, nor eee 
liberty. 5 £2.90 ier enn * i; 901 
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All the citizens of any-confderaviop in Athens, ; 
and who vetained a le of fresdom, quitted a 
place reduced as ſe band and fhameſyl 8 Uavery, 
and ſought elſewhere an aſylum ard retreat, where 
they might- live in ſafety. 1 The) Lacedemonian 
had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive thuſe 
unhappy fugitives oſ ihis laſi reſource They pob- 
| liſhed an edid to prohihit the cities of Greece from 
giving them refuge, decreed that they ſhould be 
Heliveredp ta the thirty iyranta, and condemned 
all fuch as ſhauld contravene the execution of this 
eng, ue pay a fine of five talents... Oaly wo ci- 


doing his utmoſt to aſſiſt him. Lyſias, an arator 
of Syracuſe, ha had been baniſned by the thirty, 

raiſed five hundred ſoldiers at his oun expence, 
and ſent them 1 on CEE. 
eloquen ce. ll 

16 — man'of admirable. — 
bad long deplored the miſeries of his country, 


reſult was, that ſame vigorous effort, though it ſhould 
carry never ſo much danger, ought to be made for 
the heneſu of public liberty, Accordingly, with 
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Athens with their three — 
of e lun were — Find- 
ing they could not carry it by à ſudden aſſault, 
they reſolved upon a ſiege, but not being ſuſfi- 
ciently provided for that ſervice, and a great nw 
falling chat night, they were forded to retire the 
next day into the city, leaving only part of their 
* guard; to prevent any farther incurſions into dhe 
country. Encouraged by this ſueceſo Thraſyba- 
lus no longer kept himſelf *eonfinedy' but marc het 
out of Phyle by night; and, at the head of a body 
of a thouſand men, ſeized on the Pyræus. The 
thirty, flew- thither with their troops; and a batte 
ſufſiciently warm enſued; but, as the foldiers on 
one ſide fought with valour and vigour ſor their 
liberty, and, on the other with indolence and 
-negle& for the power of their oppreſſors, the ſue- 


ceſs was not doubrful, but followed the better cauſe: 
the tyrants were overthrown; Oritias was killed 
upon the ſpot ; and; as the reſt uf the army were 
taking to flight, Thraſybulus cried out Where- 
ſore do you fly from me as from n victor rather 
4 _ 


choſe ahb tliey ſurceeded. 1 aw purf 797 | 
Though th government was: thus altered} und 
dhe thirty were depõſed from power they ſtill had 
hopes of being reinſtated in their former authority, 
and ſent iddputics to Lacedumon to demand aid. 
Lyſander was for grantinꝶ i to them j but Putifa- 
compaſſion i the deplorable condition of the A- 
thenians; favoured them in ſecret, and obtainet a 
peace for-tham? it was ſealed with the! blood of 
the tyrants; ho having taken arms to reinſtate 
themſelves in government, were put to the Word, 
and Athens leſt im fullepoſſeſſion of its liberty. 
Thraſybulus then propofed an amneſty, by which 
the citizens engaged upon bath that all paſt actions 
mou ber buried in öblivion. The government 


11 Was 


Upon 
— aijamebata ns — 
rather kept in a quien ſuhiectium ti Spantajr wich | 
now held he undaubted forexcigntpcof)Grctoes! 
But it being a maxim with the Spartum, thut chid' 
ſovereignty was not to bhemaintdinediburcbjua:tons! 
| flant courſe oſ action, they ere fil decking fieſh - 
occaſions ſor war y andparbat.theiviforceay tag, 
ther: with another body o Gretmiansririg at this 
time engaged in a quartebbetweerthe;Perfan king 
and his brother, it will he neceſſary / paſa tt 
into Aſia and relate ſo much of the Perfaivatfairs © © 
as cenicetns the expedition oſ Cyrus; herein thoſes 
forces were employed, eſpexiall/ ſince it attenued 
with circumſtances which, 7 
—— dor one of the greateſt aiõ%,õjei 
of antiquity.— rler AH A head 

It has been alreadjogbſerved; that :©ytus, the 
ſon of, Darius Nothus,.ſaw with pain his elder bo 
ther Artaxerxes upon the throne, and mort than 
— to remove him. Artaxerxes was . 

not 


4 8 loft cls — 
king bis funke He ax 0 ſooner in 
this maenner, but be uted all dis art with the bar- 
barbie and due Gtecians\ to procure per und 
"In"brder "to "dethrohe hh — 


. — 
tain! At the fame timo, ſcerAH cities in the pro- 
vinces of Tiſſuphernes revolted from their obe- 
dience in ſuvour of Cyrus. This Aebi, 0 
was not an effeft of chance, but of ihe ſecret prac-- 
tices of that prince, gave birth to a war between 
the tw brothers. The emilfarits of Gee 0 
court, were perpetually diſperſint reports and opi- 
nions amongſt the people, to Prepare their minds 
for the intended change and revolt. They talked 
that the ſtate RqGveda lng of Oyriy's chara@tr,! | 

a king magnificent, liberal, who loved war; _ 5 
ſhowered his favours" upon thoſe chat ſerved him; 
andahas it vas neceſſary, for the grinders whe 


empire, 


e eee e eee. 
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which were, the flower 2 frm 
ae Cleazgbus, the ba Ma. eo. 
manded the — ann ner: 
man gf all the. Greeks, thay yas * 
ban prince. deſign a he made jt bis Ks 
tion to gain the. alleftions. of, his, people, —— 
dheir marches, by treating chem, wich humanity, 
[conyerlipg.freely, with them, and:giving Jcffeflual 
orders that they ſhould want for nothing, The Gt 
cian troops knew, neither the, intent. nor the oceae 
lion of the war; they ſer out for Sardis, at length, 
and. marched towards the upper. proyinęes, of 

Athens. 4 tht $0 3250) 1 2 11:39 55: 10 1 2:1!) amm 
„When. they were arrived at Tarſus, the Greeks 

refuſed, to, march any, farther, rightly ſulpeRi 
thay they were intended againſt the king, and ou 
exclajwing, that Al had not Fu 98 1 
vice upon, that condition. Clearę Wo] | 


manded;them, 5 oecaſion lor g a his ac 5 


ability to ſtifle this commotipn in py birth, 
he. made ule 0 authority and force non yith very 
lll Jucgels, and deſiſted therefore f from an Open 
pellen 
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| eppbſtion to iber ſentiments: he Even affected to 


enter inis their Views, and to ſupport chem with 
his approbation and eredit. By this artful” eva- 
gion he appeaſed the tumult, and made them eaſy ; 


and they choſe Him and ſome 'other officers for 


thei? deputies." Cyrus, whom: be had ſecretly ap- 
prized of evety thing, made anſwer, that he was 
going to attack Abrocomas, his enemy, at twelve 
days "march from thence upon the Euphrates. 
When this anſwer was repeated to them, though 


they plainly ſaw” againſt whom they were going, 


they reſolVyed to proceed, and only demanded an 
augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, inſtead of one 
daric a month to each ſoldier, promiſed to give 
them one and a half. Still to ingratiate himſelf 
me more, being told that two officers had deſerted 
from the army, and being adviſed to” purſue and 
put them to death, he declared publiciy, that it 
ſhould never be ſaid be had detained any one per- 
ſon in his ſervice againſt his will; and he ordered 
their wives and-children, who were left as hoſtages 
in his army, to be ſent after them. A condutt ſo 
wiſe,” and apparently generous, had a ſürprizing 
effect in conciliating the affections of the foldiery, 
and made even thoſe his firm adherents ho were 
before inclined to retire. © . 
As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was in-' 
formed from all parts, that the king did not intend” 
Vol. I. Z. to 
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do come direQly to a battle, but had reſolved to 
vVait in the remoteſt parts of Perſia till all his forges 
| vere afſembled; and that, to ſtop his enemies, he 
had ordered an entrenchment to be thrown up on 
the plains of Babylon, with a ditch of five fathoms 
broad, and three deep, extending the ſpace of 
twelve paraſangs, or leagues, from the Euphrates 
to the wall of Media. Between the Euphrates 
and the ditch, a way had been left of twenty feet 
in breadth, by which Cyrus paſſed with his whole 
army, having reviewed: it the day before, The 
king had neglected to diſpute this paſs with him; 
and ſuffered him to continue his march towards 
Babylon. Fed itt 

Cyrus ſtill continued to proceed, giving Clear- 
chus the command of the right wing of the Gre- 
cian army, and Menon that of the left, ſtill march- 
ing in order of battle, expetting every hour to 
engage: at length he diſcovered his brother's ar- 
my, conſiſting of twelve hundred thouſand men, 
beſides a felett body of fix thouſand horſe, ap- 
proaching and preparing to engage. 

The place where the battle was fought was x5 called 
Cunara, about twenty-five leagues from Babylon. 
Cyrus getting on horſeback, with his javelin in his 
hand, gave orders to the troops to ſtand to their 
arms, and proceed in order of battle. The enemy, 
in the mean time, advanced flowly, in good order. 

1 | Artaxerxes 
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Artaxerxes led them on regularly wich a flow pate, 
without noiſe ot eonfulion, | Tat good order and 
exakt diſeipline extremely 'ſurprized the Greeks, 
vho expected to fee much luxury and tumult in fo 
great a wjultitude, and to hear confuſed cries, as 
Cyrus had foretold them. 
The armies were not diſtant above four or hve 
hundred paces, when the Greeks began to ſing 
the hymn of battle, and to march on ſoftly at firſt, 


| and with fitence. © When they came near the ene- 


my, they ſet up great cries, ſtriking their darts up- 
on their ſhields ro frighten the horſe; and then 


moving all together, they ſprung forwards- upon | 
the barbarians with all their force, who did not 
wait their charge, but took to their heels and fled 
univerlally, except Tiſfaphernes, who ſtood his | 

ground With x fall part of his troops. 
Cyrus law with pleafure the enemy routed by 
the Greeks, and was proclaimed King by thoſe 
arbund him; but he did not give himſelf up to a 
vain joy, nor as yet reckoned himſelf victor. He 
perceived that Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to 
attack him in flank, and marched direQly againſt 
him with fix hundred horſe, He killed Artager- 
ſes, who commanded the king's guard of fix thou- 
fand horſe, with his own hand, and put the whole 
body to flight. Diſcovering his brother, he cried 
out, with his eyes ſparkling with rage, I fee him, 
Z 2 and 
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and ſpurred againſt him, followed only by his prin-. 
cipal officers, for. his. troops had quitted their ranks 
to follow the run-aways, which. was an eſſential 
fault. 1 
Ihbe battle then became a bode e in om, 
meaſure between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the 
two brothers were ſeen tranſported with. rage and 
fury, endeavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, 
to plunge their ſwords into each others hearts, and 
to aſſure themſelves of the throne by the death of 
their rival. 
Cyrus having ed his way through thoſe who. 
were drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, jained,, 
him, and killed his horſe, that fell. with him, to the. 
ground; he roſe, and was remounted upon ano- 
ther, when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a 
ſecond wound, and was preparing to give him a 
third, in hopes that it would prove his laſt,. The 
king, like a lion wounded by the huntſman, was 
only che more furious ſrom the ſmart, and ſprung 
forwards, impetuoully puſhing his horſe againſt 
Cyrus, who running headlong, and without regard 
to his perſon, threw himſelf into the midſt of a 
flight of darts aimed at him from all ſides, and re- 
ceived a wound from the king's: javelin, at the in- 
ſtant that all the reſt diſcharged upon him, Cyrus 
fell dead; ſome ſay by. the wound given him by 
the king, others affirm that he was killed by a Ca- 
rian 
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rat ſoldier.” The greateſt perſons of bib coüft 18. 
ſolving not to ſurvive ſo good a maſter,” were ul 
kifted arvunt his body: ws certain proof, ſays Xe- 
nophon, that he well knew how to chuſe his friend, 
and chat he was truly beloved by them. Arizts, 
ulib ought to have been the firmeſt of all his ad- 
herents, fled with che left N as ſoon" Us he heard 
of his death, © *F up 
Artaxerxes, after having cauſed the lth 
right hand of his brother to be cut off by t the eu- 
nuch Meſabates, purſued the enemy into their 
camp. Arirus had not N there, but having 
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TY the army bad fre the a/ beſore, 
which was about four leagues diſtant.” ein 
3 "Piltaphernes, after the defeat öf che greateſt 
part of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the reſt 
againſt them, and, by the fide of the river, paſſed” 
through the light armed infantry of the Greeks, 
who opened to give him a paſſage, and'made their 
diſcharges upon him as he paſſed,” without loſing a 
They were commanded by Epiſthenes of 
Amphipolis, who was eſteemed an able captain. 
Tiſſaphernes kept on without returning to the 
charge, becauſe he perceived he was too weak, 
and went forward to Cyrus's camp, where he found 
the 1M who was nn it but a bet been 
| 3 able 
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able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks, 
who. ſaved their baggage-:.|- nine bp cn irs 
* The Greeks an their fide, and Artaxerxes on 
his, who did not know what had paſſed elſeyhere, 
believed each of them that they had gained the 
victory; the firſt, becauſe they had put the enemy 
to light, and purſued them; and the king, bes 
cauſe he had killed his brother, beat the troops he 
had fought, and plundered their camp. The event 
was ſoon cleared up on both ſides. Tiſſaphernes, 
upon his arrival at the camp, informed the king, 
that the Greeks had deſeated bis left wing, and 
purſued it with great vigour; and the Greeks, an 
their ſide, learnt, that the king, in purſuing Cy- 
rus's left, had penetrated into the camp. Upon 
this advice the king rallied his troops, and marched 
in queſt of the enemy; and Clearchus being re- 
turned from purſuing the Perſians, advanced, 10 
ſupport che camp. | | 

Ihe two armies were very. ſoon near each — 
when, by a movement made by the king, he ſeemed 
to intend to charge the Greeks on their left, who, 
fearing to be {yrrounded, on all ſides, wheeled 
about and halted, with the river on their backs, to 
prevent their being taken in the rear. Upon ſee · 
ing that, the king changed his form of battle alſo, 
drew up his army in front of them, and marched 
on 4p the attack. As ſoon as the Greeks ſaw him 

approach, 
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approach, they began to fing the hymn of battle, 
and advanced againſt the ed ee with mou 
ardour than in the firſt actioon .. 
The barbarians again began to fly, running far - 
ie hi before, and were purſued to à village at 
the foot of a hill, upon which their horſe halted. 
The king's ſtandard was obſerved to be there, 
which was a golden eagle upon the top of a pike, 
having its wings diſplayed. The Greeks prepar- 
ing to purſue them, they abandoned alfo the hill, 
fled precipitately with all their troops broke, and 
in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion: ' Clearchus 
having drawn up the Greeks at the bottom of the 
hill, ordered Lycias, the Syracuſan, and another, 
to go up it, and obſerve what paſſed in the plain. 
They returned with an account that the enemy 
fled on all fides, and that — whole gr was 
routed, © 8 K 
As it was almoſt night, the Greeks laid doth 
their arms to reſt themſelves, much ſurprized that 
neither Cyrus, nor any from him, appeared; and 
imagining, that he was either engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of the enemy, or was making haſte to poſſeſs 
himſelf of ſome important place (for they were 
ſtil ignorant of his death, and the defeat” of his 
army) they determined to return to their camp, 
and found the greateſt part of the baggage taken, 
with * the proviſions, and four hundred waggons 
2 4 laden 
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laden with, corn and wine, which Cyrus had en- 
ꝓpreſsly cauſed to be carried along with: che army 
for the Greeks, in cafe: of any preſfing neceſſity. 
They paſſed the night in the camp, the greateſt; 
part of them without any refreſhment, erde 
that Cyrus was alive and victorjious .. 

- Amidſt the conſuſion the Grebians 3 $ 
dhe battle, they ſent to Ariæus, as conqueror and 
commander in chief upon Cyrus s death; to offer 
him the Ferſian croun. In the mean time, the 
King, as conqueror, alſo on his fide; ſent to them 
to ſurrender their arms, and implore his mercy; 
repreſenting to them, at the ſame time, that as 
they were in the heart of his dominions, ſurround- 
ed with vaſt rivers and numberleſs nations, it 
would be impoſſible for them to eſcape his ven- 
geance; and, therefore, | they had nothing to do 
but to ſubmit to the preſent neceſſity. Upon de- 

bating amang themſelves what anſyer they ſhould 
return, Proxenus deſired to know of the heralds 

upon what terms the king demanded their arms: 
if as conqueror, it was in his power to take them; 
if upon any other footing, what would he give 
them in return. He was ſeconded by Xenophon, 
Who ſaid, they had nothing left but their arms and 
their liberty, and that they could not preſerve the 
one without the other. Clearchus ſaid to the ſame 
effect, that if che king was diſpoſed to be their 


friend, 
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friend, they ſhoald be in a better capacity of ſerve © 
ing him with their arins han without; if their 
enemy, they ſhould have need of them for their 
defence; Some) indeed, ſpoke in terms more 
complying; that ab they had ſerved Cyrus Faith. 
fully, they would alſo ſerve Artaxerxes, if he 
would employ them; and provided he would, at the 

ſame time, put them in poſſeſſion of Egypt. At 
laſt it was agreed, they ſhould remain in the place 
where they were; and that if they advanced für- 
ther, or retreated' back, it ould be looked upon 
as a declaration of war :? ſo that by the iſſue of the 
debate, it appeared to have been managed ſo as 
to avoid giving a direct anſwer, but 8 to 8 
the king and gain time. * 
- Whilſt this! treaty was on foot, they Roe 
Arieus's anſwer, that there were too many power- 
ful men in Perſia to let him poſſeſs the throne; 
wherefore he intended to ſet out early the next 
morning on his return to Greeee ; and that, if they 
had a mind to accompany” him, they ſhould Join 
him that night in his camp: which accordingly 
they all did, except Milthocytus, a Thracian, who 
went with a party of three hundred men and forty 
horſe to the king. The reſt, in conjunction with 
Ariæus 's forces, decamped by break of day, and 
continued their march until n when they diſ- 
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covered from the neighbouring villages, that tha 
Hg eee gf then, , 
| Clearchus, who now undertook to condutt the 
Grecks, ordexed his troops to halt, and prepared 
for an engagement. The king of Perſia, terriſied 
by ſo bold an appearance, ſent heralds, not to 
demand their ſurrender, but to propoſe terms of 
peace and treaty. When Clearchus,was inform! 
ed of cheir arrival, he gaye orders to bid them 
wait, and to tell abem that he was not yet at lei- 
ſore to hear them, He aſſumed purpoſely au air 
of haughtinefs and grandeur, 10 denote his intre- 
pidity, and, at the ſame time, to ſhew the fine 
appearance and good condition of his phalanx. 
When he advanced with the moſt ſhewy of his of. 
ficers, expreſsly choſen for the occaſion, and had 
heard what the beralds had to propoſe, he made 
anſwer, that they muſt begin with giving battle, 
becauſe the army being in want of proviſions, they 
had no time to loſe. The heralds having carried 
back this anſwer to their maſter, returned imme» 
diately ; which ſhewed that the king, or whoever 
ſpoke in his name, was not very far diſtant. They 
ſaid" they had orders to condudt them to villages, 
where they would find proviſions in abundance, 
and condutted them thither accordingly. * 
Aſter three days ſtay, Tiſſaphernes arrived from 
the king. and inſinuated to them the good offices 
he 
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be had done ſor their ſafety. „Clearehus in. h 
own defence urged, that hey were engaged in this 
expedition without. knowing the enemy againſt 
whom they were to contend; that they, were free 
from all engagements, and had no deſign againſt 
the, Perſian king, unleſs he oppoſed their return. 
idaphernes: ſeemingly. granted cheir defice, and 
promiſed that they ſhould be furniſhed wich a 
necellary proyibons ip cheir march; and, to con- 
firm their ſecurity, that he himſelf =o be their 
companion on the err chi 
Accordingly, in a few days after they. ſets out 
under his condutt; but, in their march, the bar- 
barians encamping at about a league's diſtance from 
the Grecians, created ſome liule diſtruſts and jea- 
laukes on both ſides. In abaut ſiſty days, being 
got to the banks of the river Zabatus, Clearchus, 
to prevent things coming to an open rupture, had 
à conference with Tiſſaphernes. The reſult of 
their diſcourſe was, that they had been miſrepre- 
ſented to each other by ſome of Clearchus's offi 
cers, and that he ſhould bring them all to Tifley 
phernes, in order to detect thoſe who were guilty, 
In conſequence of this, it was agreed between 
them. that there ſhould be a general conſultation 
of officers, in which. thoſe who had been remiſs, 
or attempted to ſow. any diſſenſions between the 
two armies, . ſhauld be expoſed and puniſhed. 
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Metion, in particular, was ſulpefed. on both fide; 
and he was appointed among the number. In 
conſequence of this fatal refolation; the five prins' 
cipaF-generals'attended the ſucceeding day at on 
Perſian general's tent. Their names were, Cle“ 
archus, Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and Socrates! 
they, on a ſignal given, were immediately ſeized; 
their attendants put tb the ſword; and themſelves, 
after being fent bound to ere king.” were ter- | 
in his preſence. | : 
Nothing could exceed the chili of the 
Greeks," when they were informed of the maſſacre” 
of their generals: they were now near two thou. 
| fand miles from home, ſurrounded with great iz 
vers, extenſive deſerts, and inimical nations, with- 
out any ſupplies of proviſions. - In this ſtate of 
general djection, they could think of taking nei⸗- 
ther nouriſhment nor repoſe; all now turned their 
eyes upon Xenophon, a young Athenian, Who had 
been invited into Aſia by Proxenes, and had hi- 
therto ſerved as a volunteer in the army. This was 
that Xenophon, aſterwards ſo famous as an hiſto- 
rian; and his conduct ſeemed equal to his elo- 
quenc e, in which he ſurpaſſed all the reſt of man- 
kind. This young general went to fome of the 
Greek officers in the middle of the night, and re- 
preſented to them that they had no time to loſe; 


* it was of the laſt importance to prevent tho 
| bad 


their number, they would render themſelves for- 
midable, if they behaved with boldneſs and reſo- 
lution; that valour, and not multitudes, determines 
the ſucceſs, of arms; and that it was neceſſary, 
above all things, to nominate generals immediately: 
becauſe an army without commanders, is like a 
body without a ſoul. A council was immediately 
held, at which an hundred officers were preſent; 
and Xenophon being deſired to ſpeak, deduced the 
reaſons at large he had at firſt but lightly, touched 
upon; and, by his advice, commanders were ap- 
pointed. They were, Timaſion for Clearehus, 
Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for Agis, Phile- 
ſus for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenes. + 
Before the break of day they afſembled the ar- 
my. The generals made ſpeeches to animate the 
troops, and Xenophon among the reſt. Fellow- 
ſoldiers, ſaid he, the. loſs of ſo many brave men 
by vile treachery, and the being abandoned by our 
friends, is very deplorable; but we muſt not ſink 
under our misfortunes; and, if we cannot conquer, 
let us chuſe rather to periſh gloriouſly, than to fall 
into the hands of barbarians, who would jinflict 
upon us the greateſt miſeries; let us call to mind 
the glorious battles of Platæa, Thermopylæ, Sala- 
mis, and the many others wherein our anceſtors, 
though with a ſmall number, have fought and de- 
| feated 
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feated the innumerable armies of the Perſians, and 
thereby rendered the name alone of Greeks'for 
ever formidable. It is to their invincible valour 
we owe the honour we poſſeſs of acknowledging 
no maſters upon earth but the gods, nor any hap= 
pineſs but what conſiſts with liberty; Thoſe gods, 
the avengers of perjury, and witneſſes of the ene. 
- my's treaſon, will be favourable to us; and, ad 
they are offended by the violation of treaties, and 
take pleafure in humbling the proud, and exalting 
the ew, they will alſo follow us to battle, and et- 
bat for us. For the reſt, fellow ſoldiers, we Rave 
no refuge but in victory, which miſt be our hops, 
and will make us ample amends for whatever lt 
coſts us to attain it. And I fheuld believe, if it 
were your opinion, that fot the making à more 
ready and leſs difficult retreat, it would be very 
proper to rid ourſelves of all the uſeleſs baggage, 
and to keep only what is abſolutely neceſſary in 
our march. All the ſoldiers that moment Hed 
up their hands, to ſignify their approbation and 
eonſefit to all that had been ſaid; and without Tofs 
of time ſet fire to their tents and carriages; ſuch 
of them as had too much equipage, giving it others 
who had too little, arid deſtroying the reſt. 
Cheriſophus, the Spartan general, led the van, 


and Xenophon, with Tymaſion, brought up the 
rear. They bent their march towards the heads 
of 
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of che great yivers, in order to pals them where 
they were ſordable. But they had made ſitile way 
before they were followed, by a party of the ene- 

my's archers. and flingers, commanded by Michri- 

dates, which galled their rear, and wounded. ſeye- 
ral of them, who being heavy armed, and without 

cavalry, could make no reſiſtance. To prevent 

the like inconvenience, Xenophon- furniſhed two 

hundred Rhodians with flings, and mounted fifty 

more of his men upon baggage-horſes; ſo that 
when Mithridates came up with them a ſecond 
time, and with a much greater body, he repulſed 
them with loſs, and made good his retreat with this 
handful of men, until he arrived near the city ot 
Eariſſa, on the banks of the Tigris. From thence 
they marched to another deſolate city, called Mep- 
ſila; and about four leagues from that place, Tiſ- 
ſaphernes came up to them with his whole army in 
order; of battle, but after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes were 
forced to retire. In a few days after, he ſecured 
an eminence over which the Grecians were obliged- 
to make their way; which Xenophon perceivipgs 
took a detachment. of the army, and with great 
diligence gained the top of a mountain which com- 
manded that eminence, from hence he eaſily diſ- 
lodged the enemy, and made good a paſſage for 
the reſt of his troops into the plain, where they 
found plenty of proviſions, though Tiſſaphernes 
N ; had 
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had done what he could before to burr and deſtroy, 
the country. > af ; "BY #1 wat 5 8 
e mere e = great difficulties as. 
ever, being bounded on the one hand by the Ti, 
gris, and on the other by inaeceſſible mountains, 
inhabited by. the Carduci, a fierce and warlike 
people; and who, Xenophon ſays, bad cut off an 
army of {ix ſcore thouſand. Perſians to a man, by 
reaſon of the difficulty of the ways. However, 
having no boats to croſs the river, and the paſſage 
through the mountains opening into the rich plains , 
of Armenia, they reſolved to purſue their march 
that way. Theſe barbarians ſoon took the alarm. 
but not being prepared to meet the Greeks i in a 
body, they poſſeſſed themſelves of the tops of the 
rocks and mountains, and from thence annoyed 
them with darts and great ſtones, which they threw 
down into the defiles through which they paſſed, 
in which they were alſo attacked by ſeveral other 
parties; and tho their loſs was not conſiderable, yet, 
what with ſtorms and famine, beſides ſeven tedious; , 
days march, and being continually forced to fight: , 
their way, they underwent more fatigue and hard- 
ſhip than they had ſuffered from the Perſians dur- F 
ing the whole expedition. nu 
They found themſelves ſoon. after ib + 0 | 
new - dangers. Almoſt at the foot of the moun- 
un they came to a river two hundred feet in- 
vos gs, 


bresdth, culed Ceßtrites, which ids their 
march. They had to deſend themſelves againft” 
the enemy, who purſued them in the rear, and 
Armenian, the ſoldiers of the countty, who de- 

fended the  oppolite fide of the river. They at⸗ f 
tempted in vain to pals it in a place where the wa- 
ter came up to their arm-pits, and were carried 
away by the rapidity of the current, againſt which” 
the weight of their arms made them unable to re- 
ſiſt. By good fortune they diſcovered another 
place not ſo deep, where ſome ſoldiers had ſeen 
the people of the country paſs. It required abun- 
dance of 'addrefs, diligence; arid valour, to keep 
off the enemy on both ſides of them. The army, 
my: e * 2 at . vithout n: 
loſs; 'F | 

They kicks deere with des bee 
paſſed the ſource of the Tigris, and arrived at the 
little river Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and 
has many villages on its banks. Here began the 
weſtern. Armenia, which was governed by Tiri- 
baſus, a ſatrap much beloved by the king, and who 
had the honour to help him to mount on horſe- 
back when at the court. He offered to let the © 
army paſs, and to ſuffer the ſoldiers to take all 
they wanted, on condition 'that they ſhould com- 
mit no ravages upon their march ; which propoſal 
was accepted and ratified on each fide; ' Tiribaſus 

Vox. I. Aa kept 
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2 alyays a flying cam ahja final diſtenes from 
che amy. There fell a great mit of ſhowy 
which gave the troops; ſome; igcouyenigues:;i and 
they learnt from a priſonor, that Tiribaſyg.chad-ay 
deſign to attack the, Greeks. at a pals of, the moun- 
taing, in a deſile through which they, muſt:ngceſ=r 
ſarih march. They prevented bim, by ſeizing 
After ſome days march tbreugh the deſert, theyn 
paſſed the Euphrates near its: ſource, not having! 
the: water above their middle 
They | ſuffered. exceedingly. afterwards: from a 
north wind, which blew. in their faces, and pre- 
vented reſpiration; ſo that it was thought neceſa 
ſary to ſacrifice to the ind, upon whight ſeemed 
to abate. They marched on in ſnow five-or ſixd 
feet deep, which killed ſeveral:{ervants-and beaſts | 
of, burden, beſides thirty ſoldiers. They made 
fires during the night, for they, faund plenty of 
wood. All the next day chey continued their 
march through the ſnow, when many. of them, from 
the exceſs of hunger, followed wich languor, or 
fainting, continued lying upon the ground through 
weaknels and want of ſpirits: ane 
been given them to eat, they ane re- 
lieved, and continued their march. ? 
After a march of ſeven days they arrived at add 
river Araxes, called alſo the Phaſus, which is about 
" 22-54 S & an 
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diſcovered the Phaliaris, the Chalybes, ahd the 
Taochians, ho kept the pats of the mountain to 
prevent their deſeending ints te plain!” They 
ſaw it was impoffble — er 4 battle 
with"thetng and refolved to'give'ivthe fue day?” 
Xenophon,” who had obſerved that the enemy de- 
ſended only the ordinary paſſage, and that the 


mountain was three leagues in extent, propoſe 


> > 


the ſending a detachment to take poſſeſſſon of he 
heights that commanded the wil which would” 
not be difficult, as they might prevent all ſuſpleion 


of their deſign by a march in the night, and by 
making a falſe attack by the main road; to amuſs 
the barbafians. This was accordingly” executed. 
the enemy put to flight, and the paſs cleared. 
Tnüs, after twelve or fifteen days march, they ar- 
rived” at a very high mountain, called Tecqua, f 
{rom whence they deſeried the ſea. The firſt We 
perceived it raiſed great ſhouts of joy for a con- 
ſiderable time, which made "Xenophon- imügine 
that the vanguard was attacked, and went with all is 
haſte to ſupport it. As he approached nearer; the 
cry of the ſea! the fea! was heard diſtinctly, — 
the alarm changed into joy and gaiety ; and when 
they came to the top, nothing was heard but à c 
ſuſed noiſe of the whole army crying out together, 
the ſeal the ſea! whilſt they could not refrain from 
A2 2 tears, 
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beaped up a pile of tones, .and .cxeftedautrophy 
with broken bucklers and other arm. 
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tears, nor from. embracing their generals and-albe 


cers; and then, without waiting for orders, they 


From chence they advanced to the mountains 
of Colchis, one of which was higher than the reſt, 
and of that the people of the country had poſſeſſed 

emſelves. T The Greeks drew up in battle at the 
—.— of it to aſcend, ſor the acceſs, was not im- 
praftigable, Xenophon, did not judge it proper 
to march in line of battle, hut i hy files, becauſg che 
ſoldiers could not. keep, their, ranks from the ine: 
quality of the ground, that in ſome places was 

eaſy, in others difficult to climb. which might dif _ 
courage. them, That advice was approved, and 
the army formed according to it. The beayy- . 


| armed troops amounted io ſourſcore files, each eon 
| fiſting of about one hundred men; with Eighteen, 


hundred light-armed ſoldiers, divided in three bo- 
dies, one of which was poſted on, the, right, ano- 
cher on the left, and a third in the center... After, 
having encouraged his troops, by repreſenting. to, 
them that this was the laſt obſtacle they, had to ſur- 
mount, and having implored the aſſiſtance of the 0 
gods, che army began to aſcend che hill. The. 
enemy were not able to ſupport their charge, and 


diſperſcd, THY pal the mountain, and en- 
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ramped in villages, where they found proviſi6nd 
in abundance,” ED HOR 31: 908 DOS IR2193 
A very ſtrange accident bappened there to the 
army, which put them into great conſternation. 
The ſoldiers finding abundance” of bee-hives in 
that place, and eating the honey,” they were taken 
with violent vomiting" and” fluxes, attended with 
raving fits?" ſo that thoſe who'were leaſt ill ſeemed 
like drunken men, and the reſt either furiou 
mad or dying. The tarth'was ſtrewed'with their 
bodies as after a defeat; "however, | none Of them 
died and the diſtemper deaſed the next day, about 
the ſame Hour it had käken them, The third" or 
fourth day the ſoldiers got up but in the condition 
people are in aſter taking a Gent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebi⸗ 
ſond, a Greek colony of Sfnopians, ſituated upon 
the Euxine, or Black Sea, in the proyince of Col- 
chts.” Here they lay encamped for thirty days, 
and acquitted themſelves of the vows they had 
made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, | 
to obtain an happy return into their own country: 
they alſo celebrated the games of horſe and foot 
races, wreſtling, boxing, the pancratium, the whole 
attended with the greateſt joy and ſolemnity. Here 
Xenophon formed à projeft of ſettling them in 
thoſe parts, and founding a Grecian colony, which 
was 2 05 of by ſome ;' but his enemies repre- 

Aaz ſenting 
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ſenting it o che army only a more horburable 
way of abandoning them, and to the inhabitantg a 
à deſign to fubdue and enflave -the-country,* he 
was forced to give over the enterprize. However, 
the noiſe of it had this good effeR, hat the natives 
did what they could in a friendly manner to pro 
cure their departure, adviſing them to go by ſea 


as the ſafeſt way, and furniſhed them witty à ſufſi- 


cient number of tranſports for that purpoſe. 

Accordingly, they embarked with a fair wind, 
and the next day got into the harbour of Sinope, 
where Cheriſophus met them with ſome gallies; 
but inſtead of the money they bad alſo; expetted 
from him, he only told them they ſhould be paid 
their arrears as ſoon as they got out oſ the Euxine 
Sea. But this anſwer occaſioned a good deal of 
murmuring and diſcontent among them; ſo that 
they reſolved to put themſelyes under one general, 
deſiring Xengphon in the moſt preſſing and af. 
feQionate terms to accept of that command, which 
he modeſtly declined, and procured the appoint- 
ment to fall upon Cberiſophus. But he enjoyed 
it not above ſix or ſeven days; for no ſooner were 
they arrived at Heraclea, than the army depoſed 
him, for refuſing to extort a ſum of money from 


the inhabitants of that city; which being a Gre- 


cian colony, Xonophon likewiſe refuſed to con- 
cern bimnjelt - in that affair: ſo. that the army being, 
diſappointed 
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7 es of pluhder, fell itdaimid 
tiny, and divided into three bodies. When parted 
from their barbarian enemies, they were happily 
reunited and eneamped at the port of Calpe, where 
they ſented the command as before; ſubſtituting 
Neon in che room of Cheriſophus, who died here, 
and making it death for any man henceforward to | 
propoſe the dividing of the army. But being 
ſtraitened for proviſions, they were forced 0 read 
themſelves in the vallies, where Pharhabazus's 
borſe being joined by ihe inhabitants, cut in 
pietes five hundred of them; the reſt eſcaping to 
a hill; were reſeued and brought off by Xenop 
who after this led them through a large 95 
here Pharnabazus had poſted his troops to op 
poſe their paſſage; but they entirely defeated him, 
and purſued their march to Ohryſopolis of Chal- 
cedon; having got a great deal of ore in _ 
vay, and from thenee' to Byzantium. , 

From thence he led them to Salmydeſſa, to e 
nen prince of Thrace, who had before ſo- 
licited Xenophon by his envoys to bring troops to 
his aid, in order to his re- eſtabliſiment in his fa- 
ther's dominions, of which his enemies had de- 
prived him. He bad made Xenophon great pro- 
miſes for himſelf and his troops; but when hie had 
dane; him the ſervice he wanted, he Was ſo far 

eth A4 A e om 
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m keeping his word, that he did. not give them 
—— agreed upon. Xcnophon. reproached him 
exceedingly w 0 this breach of faith, imputing 
his perhdy tio his miniſter Heraclides, who thought 

to make ks court to his maſter by ſaving him a ſum 
| of money at the expencę of juſtice, faith, and ho- 
neſty, qualuies which ought 10 be dear than all 
others to a prince, as they contribute the moſt to 
11 7 reputation, as well as to the ſucceſs' of affairs, 
and the ſecurity of a. Hate, But that treacherous 


miniſter, who | looked upon hanour, probity, and 
Le as mere chimeras, and who thought Khat, 

here was nothing real but the poſſeſſion of much 
money, bad no deſire, in conſequence, hut of en: 
riching bimſelf by any means whatſoever, 
bed his maſter, firſt with impunity, and all his ſub» 
jects along with him. However, continued e- 
| nophon, every wiſe man, eſpecially in authority 
and command, ought to regard juſtice, \probityy- 
and the faith of engagements, as the moſt precious 
treaſure he can poſſeſs, and as an aſſured reſource 
and an iofallible ſupport in all the events that can 
happen. Heraglides was the more in the wrong 
for acting in this manner with regard to the troops, 
as he was a native of Greece, and not a, Thracian: 
but avarice bad N in a man all. dne 
of . | 44, | | tone 


9 monde 
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„Wü abs Gitphse bekeran Sciithies Und MGS 
phon was warmeſt, Charminus and Polynices ar- 
rived as ambaſſadors from Lacedæmon, and brought 
advice, that the republic had declared war againſt 
Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabauus; that Thimbron 
had already embarked witł the troops and pro- 
miſed a darick a month to every ſoldier, two 10 
each officer, and four tothe chlenels, Who 2 
engage” in the ſetvice. Xenephen accepted the 
offer, and baving obtained from Seuthes, by the 
mediation of the ambaſſad6rs, part of the pay due 
to him, he went by ſea to Eampſacus with the ar- 
my, which amounted at; that time to almoſt fix. | 
thouſand mon. From thence he advanced to Per- | 
gamus, a city in the province of Troas,” Having 
met near Parthenia, where ended the expedition 
of the Greeks, a gteat nobleman returning iu 
Perſia, he took him, his wife and children, "with 
all his equipage; and by that means found himſelf 
in a condition to beſtow great liberalities amongſt 
the ſoldiers, and to make them a ſatisfattory amends 
for all the loſſes they had ſuſtamed. Thimbron at 
length arrived, who took upon him the command 
of the troops, and having joined them with bis 
own, marehed n= 1 wag? Phar- 
nabazus. : 
Such was the event of Cyrus's pelt Xe- F 
7 who has himſelf compoſed a moſt beau- 
6 tiful 


tiſul ki ſtory on the ſubhjeſt, rec lc from the firſt 
ſott ing out of that prince's atm from the city of 
Epheſus, to their arrival here the battle was 
fought, - five hundted and thirty paraſangas, or 
leagues, and fourſeore and thirteen days march; 
and in their return from the place uf battle to Core 
eyra, a city upon the coaſt of dhe Eutine, or Black 
Sea, ſix hundred and twenty paraſangas, or leagues, 
and one hundred and twenty days march; and; 
adding both together, he ſays, the way going and 
coming was eleven hundred and fifey-five paraſan- 
gas, or leagues, and two hundred and fiſteen days 
march; and that the whole time the army took to 
perform that — mn the _ of reſt; 
was fifteen months. UI Oo Bb a gms 
This retreat of he ten thouſand: Geophe has al- 
ways paſſed, among judges of the aft of wat, a 
a moſt extraordinary undertaking; and it, in ſome 
meaſure; inſpired them ever after with a contempt 
for the power of the Perſians ; it taught them, that 
their dominions could be invaded without danger, 
and that, marching into Perſia was but purſuing an 
unreſiſting enemy, that only W to oſſer vie- 
tory rather than battle. | 
In the mean time, while Greeee. was gaining 
ſame in Perſia, Athens was loſing its honour-at 
home. Though it had now ſome breathing-time 
to recover from its late conſuſions, yet ſtill there 
were 


as ar an 450 


were the {e: and abe ci · 
— —— 
Socrates was the firſt object that: fell a ſacrifice co 
ibeſe popular diſſenſions. We have dready ſeen 
this great man, who was the ſon of an obſeure ci 
tixen at Athens, emerging from che meanneſs 
bis hirth, and giving examples of eputage, made - 
ration, and wiſdom ie have ſeen him ſaviug tha 
life of Alcibiades in battle, of refuſing tio eoneur 
in the edid which unjuſtiy doomed the fig Athe- 
nian generals to death, of withſtanding the thirty 
tion of the times with the moſt acute penetration, 
and the moſt cauſtie raillery. He poſſeſſed unex . 
ampled good - nature, and an univerſal love to 
mankind; he was ready to pity vices in others, 
while he was in a great meaſure free from them 
bimſelf ; however, he knew his on defetts and 
if he was proud of any thing, it was in the being 
thought to haye none, He ſeemed, ſays Libanius, 
the common ſather of the republic, ſo. attentive 
was he io the happineſs and advantage of bis whole 
country. But as it is very difficult to corredt the, 
aged, and to make people change principles; who. 


revere the errors in which they have:growngity,. 
he devoted his labours principallß o themfruc- 
tion of youth, in order to ſow tlie feeds at virtue, 
in a ſoil more fit to produce the fruits of: a. 
4 had 
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hack no 'opent ſchool ke the refP-of the phil6ſ6s 
phers, nor ſet times for his Jeffomd; he had ns 
benohes prepared, nor ever thounited & profeſſors | 


chair j he was the philoſopher cr as fea: | 
ſons / he taught im all places, and upon all 6cea- 
Gons;' in walking, converſation” at meals, in the 
army, and in the midſt of the camp, in the pub- 
lic aſſemblies of the ſenate or people. Such Was 
ide man whom a fałtion in the city had long de. 
voted 60 deſtruction; he had been; for many years 
before: his death, the object of theit ſatire und 11⁰ 
dicule- Ariſtophanes, the comic poet, was ef- 
gaged to expoſe him upon the ſtage f he compoſed 
a pieve called the Clouds, wherein he introduced 
che philoſopher in a-baſket, uttering the moſt rie 
diculous abſurdities. Socrates, ho- was\preſent - 
ati the exhibition of his o charatter; ſeemed not 
to feel the leaſt emotion; and, as ſome ſtrangers 
were preſent who deſired to know the original for 
whom the play was intended, he roſe up from his 
feat, and ſnewed himſelf during the whole repre- 
ſentation. This vas the firſt blow ſtruck at him; 
and it was not till twenty years after that Melitus 
appeated in a more formal manner as his accuſer, 
and entered a regular proceſs againſt him. His 
accuſation conſiſted of two heads: the firſt was, 
that he did not admit the gods acknowledged by 
we republic, and introduced new'divinitiest the 
ſeconq, 


ſecond, that he corrupted the youth of Athens: and 
concluded with inferring, that ſentence of death 
ought, to pals. againſt him. How: ſar the whole 
charge affeted him is not eaſy 40 determine: is is 
certain, that amidſt ſo, much zeat and:ſuperſtition. 
as then reigned, in Athens, he never durſt openly. 
oppoſe. the received religion, and was therefore. 
forced to preſerve an outward ſhew of it; but i 
is very probable; from the diſcourſes he frequently 
beld with his friends, that in his heart he deſpiſed 
and laughed at their monſtrous opinions and xidi- 
culous myſteries, as having no ober foundation 
than the fables af the poets; and that he bad at. 
tained to the notion of the one only true God, in- 
ſomuch, that upon the account both of his belief 
of the Deity, and the exemplarineſs of his-life; 
ſome have thought fit to rank him with the Chriſ- 
tian philoſophers. s ©1656 (877 £57 1160 | 43 0 2 
As ſoon as the conſpiracy broke out, the friends 
of Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyeias, the 
moſt able orator of his time, brought him an ela- 
borate diſcourſe, of his on compoſing, wherein 
he had ſet forth the reaſons and meaſures of So- 
crates in their full force, and interſperſed the whole- 
with tender and pathetic ſtrokes, capable of mov 
ing the molt obdurate hearts. Socrates read it 
with pleaſure, and approved it very much; but, 
as A more conformable to the rules of rheto- 


ric, 
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rie than the ſentiments and fortitude of a ph! 
ſopber, he told him frankly; that it did not fuit 
bim. Upon which Lycias having uſked him how! 
it was poſſiblie to be well done, and at the fame 
ume nos ſuit him d In the Tame manner, ſaic he, 
uñing according to his euſtom a vulgar compariſon; 
thivanexcellent workman might bring me mag- 
nificert apparel, or ſhoes embroidere@ wich güId, 
_ to which nothing would be wanting on- his part, 

but whichp however, vould hot ſüft me: He per- 
ſiſtecz therefore, inſlexibly in the reſolution not 
to demean himſelf by begging ſuffrages in the lo 
abject manner common at that time?” 1 
ed neither artifice nor the glitter of eloquence}; he 
had no recourſe either to ſolicitation or entteaty : 
he brought neither his wife nor childreh to incline” 
the judges in his favour by their ſighs and tears: 
nevertheleſs, though he firmly refuſed to make uſe 
of any other voice but his on in' his defence, and 
to appear before his judges in the ſubthiffivepoſ- 
ture of a ſuppliant, he did not behave in that man- 
ner dut of pride, or contempt of the tribunal; it 
was from a noble and intrepid aſſurance, reſulting 
from greatneſs of ſoul, and the conſciouſneſs of 
his truth and innocence; ſo that his defence had 
nothing weak or timorous in it: his diſcourſe was 
bold, manly, generous; without paſſion, without 


emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philofopher, 
with 


vith no other ornament than that of truth, and 
brightenechuniverſally with the character · and lan- 
gage of innocence. Plato, who! vas preſent 
tranſerihed it aſterwards, and, without? any add 
tion, formed from t the work which he calls the 
Apology of Socrates, one of the moſt conſummate 
— rages - 
extract from it. nne kn « 7 Haag 
Upon the day aſſigned, — — 
menced in the uſual forms; the parties apptared® 
before the judges, and Melitus ſpoke : the worſe" 
his cauſe, andthe leſs provided it was with proof, 
the more. occaſion he had for addreſs and art to 
cover its weakneſs; he omitted nothing that migit 
render. the adverie party .odious; and inſtead of 
reaſons, which could not. but fail him, he. ſuhſti - 
tuted-the deluſive glitter of a lively and pompous 
cloquenco. Socrates, in obſerving that he could 
not tell What impreſſion / the diſcourſe of his accu 
ſer might make upon the judges, owns, that for his 
part, he ſcarce knew how it had affetted himj-they*+ 
had given-ſuch-artful colouring and likelihood: to 


their arguments, though there was not the deal, 
word of truth in all they had advanced. 

* Iam accuſed of corrupting e 20 4 
inſtilling dangerous maxims into them, as welk in 1 
regard to the worſhip of the gods, as the rules f 
n . You know; Athenians, that I never 


made 
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having ſold my inftruftions. I have an undeni« 
able evidence for. me in this reſpect, which is my 
poverty. Always equally ready to communicate 
my thoughts either to the rich or poor, and to give 
them entire leiſure to queſtion on anſwer me. I. 
lend myſelf, to every one who is deſirous of be- 
"Ow virtuous; and if, amongſt thoſe who hear + 
me, there are any that prove either good or bad? 
naher the virtues of the one, nor the vices of the 
other, to which I have not contributed, are to be 
aſeribed to me. My whole employment is to per- 
ſuade the young and old againſt too much love ſor 
the body, for riches, and all other precarious 
things, of whatſoever nature they be; and againſt 
too little regard for the ſoul, which ought to be 
the objeft of their affection. For I inceſſanily 
urge upon you, that virtue does not proceed from 
riches; but, on the contrary, riches from virtue: 
and that all the other goods of human life, as well 
public as private, you: 8 n in the . F 
principle. | 
If to ſpeak i in mis 1 manner ies nds; abi 
I confeſs, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deſerve : 
to be puniſhed. If what I fay be not true, it is 
moſt eaſy to convict me of my falſhood. I ſee 
* great number of my diſciples; they have 
ba als; 


n 
13 
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leaſt their fathers;' brothers and uncles cannot, as 
good relations and good eitizens, diſpenſe with 
their not ſtanding forth to demand vengeatice” 
againſt the corrupter of their ſons, brothers, and 
nephews. But theſe are the perſons who take up- 
on them my defence, and intereſt themſelves in 
the acceſs of my cauſe nr 
«/ Paſs'on me what ſertence you pleaſe, Athe- 
nians; but I can neither repent or change my con. 
du; I muſt not abandon or ſuſpend a ſunctiorn 
vhich God himſelf has impoſed on me. Now he 
has charged me with: the care of inſtructing my * 
fellow citizens. If, after having faithfully kept all 


| the-poſts wherein I was placed by our generals at 
Potidæa, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of 
| death ſhould at this time make me abandon: that 


in which the divine Providence has placed me, by '* 
commanding me to paſs my life in the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, for the inſtruction of myſelf and 
others; this would be a moſt criminal deſertiom 
indeed, and make me highly worthy of being cited 


before this tribunal as an impious man, who dbes 
not believe the gods. Should you reſolve to ae , 
quit me; for the future, I ſhould not heſitate td 1 


make anſwer, Athenians, I honour and love you; 
Vol. I. B b but 
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but 1 man epufe rather ic ohe God than yomñ A 
t my lateſt breath Mall never rendunce ny pbi- 
. loſophy, nor ceaſe to echort and reprove you ac- 
_ "cording to my cuſtom, by telling each of you, 
when you come in my way; My good friend and 
citizen of the moſt famous City in the world for 
Wiſdom and valour, are you not aſhamed td have 
no other thoughts than that of amaſſing wealth and 
of acquiring glory, credit, and dignities, Whilſt 
you neglett the treaſures of prudence, truth and 
viſdom, and take no pains in rendering your foul 
as good and perfett as it is capable of being. 
I am reproached with abject fear and men- 
neſs of ſpirit, for being ſo buſy in imparting my 
àdvice to every one in private, and for having al- 
| ways avoided to be prefent in your aſſemblies, td 
give my counſels to my country. I think I have 
ſufficienuy proved my eo rage and fortitude both 
in the field, where 1 have borne arms with' you, 
and in the ſenate, where I alone oppoſed the un- 
juſt ſentence you pronounced agaitiſt the ten cup. 
tains, who had not taken up and interred the bo- 
dies of thoſe who were killed and drowned in the 
| ſea-fight near the iſland of Arginuſe ; and when, 
| | upon more than one occahon, I oppoſed the vio- 
lent and cruel orders of the thirty tyrants. What 
is it then that has prevented me from appearing in 
you aſſemblies? It is that demon, that voice di- 
| vine, 
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vine, which. you haye ſo often heard me mention, 
and Melitus has taken ſo much pains to ridicule. 
That ſpirit has attached. aulelt to me from my in- 
fancy : iti is a voice which, I never hear but when 
it would prevent me from perfiling in ſomething 
I have refolyed ; for it never ęxhorts me to un- 
— any thing; it is the ſame being that has 
Always, oppoſed me when L would baye, intermed- 
Med, i in the affairs of the republic, and that with 
dhe greateſt zealon, for I ſhould have been amongſt 
the dead long ago, had I been concerned in the 
meaſures f dhe ſlate, without effefting any thing 
to the advantage of myſelf or our country, Do 
not take it ill, I beſcech you, if I ſpeak my thoughts 
without diſguiſe, and with truth and freedom. 
Every, man who would generouſly oppoſe a whole 
people, either amongſt us or elſewhere, and who 
inflexibly applies himſelf to prevent the violation 
of the laws, and the practice of iniquity in a go- 
vernment, will never do ſo long with impunity. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary for him, who would con- 
tend for juſtice, if he has any thoughts of living, 
to remain in a private ſtation, and never to have 

any ſhare in public affairs. 
Fot, che xeſt, Athenians, if, in, the Extreme 
danger I now am, 1,do, mot imitate che behaviour 
of thoſe, who upon leſs emergencies have im- 
plored and ſupplicated their judges with tears, 
B b 2 . 


who do not regard death as an evil, and who give 
that name only to injuſtice and infamy At my 
age, and with the reputation, true or falſe, which 
I have, would it be conſiſtent for me, after all the 
leſſons I have given upon the contempt of death, 
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and have brought forth their children, relations, 
and friends; it is not through pride and obſtinacy, 


or any contempt for you, but ſolely for your ho- 


nour, and for that of the whole city. Yow ſhould, 
know, that there are amongſt our citizens thoſe 


to be afraid of it myſelf, and to bely in my laſt 
action all the yr Ric _ dee. paſt 


life? FER £5 vttt + Hari 
But without ſpeaking of af Gangs which I 


ſhould extremely injure by ſuch a conduR, I do 
not think it allowable to intreat a judge, nor to 
be abſolved by ſupplications. He ought to be 


perſuaded and convinced. The judge does not 
ſit upon the bench to ſhew favour, by violating 
- the laws, but to do juſtice in conforming to them. 
He does not fwear to diſcharge with impunity: 


whom he pleaſes, but to do juſtice where it is due: 
we ought not, therefore, to accuſtom you to per- 
jury, nor you to ſuffer yourſelves to be accuſtomed: 
to it; for, in ſo doing, both the one and the other 
of us equally injure Aug and n and both 


: are 9 11 1 
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* Do not, therefore, expołt· rom me, Athes 
nians, that I ſhould haye recourſe amongſt you io 


eſpecially upon this occaſton wherein I am ac- 
cuſed of impiety by Melitus; for, if 1 ſhould in- 
fluence you by my prayers, and thereby induce 
you to violate your oaths, it would be undeniably; 
evident, that I teach you not to believe in the 

gods; and even in defending and juſtifying myſelf; 
ſhould furniſh my adverſaries with arms againſt me, 
and prove that I believe no Divinity. But I am 
very ſar from ſuch bad thoughts: Lam more con 
vinced of the exiſtence of God than my accuſers; 
and ſo convinced. that 1 abandon myſelf to God 
and you, that you may judge of me as you ſhall 
deem beſt for yourſelves. 


Socrates pronounced this diſcourſe with a Gris 


and intrepid tone: his air, his action, his viſage, 
expreſſed nothing of the accuſed ; he ſeemed the 
maſter of his judges, from the aſſurance and great- 
neſs of foul with which he ſpoke, without however 
lofing -any thing of the modeſty natural to him. 
But how ſlight ſoever the proofs were againſt him, 
the faction was powerful enough to find him guilty, 
There was the form of a proceſs againſt him, and 
his irreligion was the pretence upon which it was 
grounded, but his death was certainly a coneerted 
thing. His ſteady uninterrupted courſe of obſti⸗ 
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means which I believe neither honeſt nor lawful, 
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nate . which bad malle kim in "many es cal 9 
appear angular, and oppoſe whatever" he thought 
illegal or unjuſt, without any regafd to times Gr 
perſons, had procured | him a great. deal of F envy 
and ill MMI. TIE 

By his firſt ſentehee the judg es only deli 85 
Socrates guilty; but when, by his anſwer, he ap- 
peared to appeal from their tribunal to that of Juf- 
tice and poſterity ; when, inſtead of confeffing him. 

ſelf guilty, he demanded rewards and honours from 
the 5 the judges were ſo very n much offended, 
that they condemned him to drink hemlock, Ae: 
tod of execution then in ule amongh 1 them. Bat 

| Socrates received this ſentence with the utmöſt 
compoſure. Apollodorus, one "of his diſciples, 
launching out into hitter invedives and "Jamenta- 
tions that his maſter ſhould die innocent : 4 What, 
replied Socrates with a ſmile, would you have me 
die guilty ? Melitus and Anytus may kill, but they 
cannot hurt me. 

After his ſentence, he Rin contin with the 
ſame ſerene and intrepid aſpeRt with which he had 
long enforced virtue, and held tyrants in awe. 
When he entered his priſon, which now became 
the felidence of virtue and probity, his friends ä 
fled him thither, and continued to viſit him 
during the interval between his condemnation and 
| death, which laſted for chirty days. The cauſe 


of 
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of * long delay vas, the Athenians. ſent every 
year a ſhip to the iſle of Delos, to oſſer certain 
lacriſices, and it was prohibited to put any perſon 
10 Gesch in the ci from the time the pre or 
Apollo bad crowned. the pop of this veſſel as - 
ſignal of its departure, till the ſame veſſel ſhould 
return: ſo that ſentence having been paſſed upon 
Socrates the day after that ceremony: began, it was 
neceſſary to defer the execution of it 2 
days, during the continuance of this voyage. 
In this long interval, death had ſufficient bs 
tunities to preſent_ itſelf befote his eyes in all its 
 terrors, and to put his conſtancy to the proof, not 
only by the ſeyere rigour of a dungeon, and the 
irons upon his legs, but by the continual proſpect 
ö and cruel expectation of an eyent of which nature 
is always abhorrent. In this ſad condition he did 
not ceaſe to enjoy chat profound tranquillity of 
mind which bis friends had always admired in him. 
He entertained them with the ſame temper he had 
always expreſſed; and Crito obſerves, that the 
eyening before his death, he ſlept as peaceably as 
at any other time. He compoſed allo an hymn 
in honour of Apollo and Diana, and turned 1 
a of Æſop's fables into verſe. 
\ The day before, or the ſame Jo chat the "ou 
was to arrive from Delos, the return of which was 
to be followed by the death of Socrates, - Crito, 
Bd gg: 957 f his 
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bis intimate friend, came to him eariy in the mon» | 
ing, to let him know, that bad news and, at the 
ſame time, that it depended only upon himſelf to 
quit the priſon; that the jailer was gained a that 
he would find the doors open, and offered him a 
ſaſe retreat in Theſſaly. Socrates laughed at this 
propoſal, and aſked- him, hether he khew any 
place out of Attica where people did not die? 
Crito urged the thing very ſeriouſly, and preſſad 
him to take the advantage of ſo precious an op- 
portunity, adding argument upon argument, to 
induce his conſent, and to engage him to reſolve 
upon eſcape: without mentioning the inconſolable 
grief he ſhould ſuffer for the death of ſuch a friend, 
- how ſhould he ſupport the reproaches of an infi- 
nity of people, who would believe it was in his 
power to have ſaved him, hut that he would not 
ſacrifice a ſmall part of his wealth for that pur- 
poſe: can the people ever be perſuaded that ſo 
wiſe a man as Socrates would not quit his priſon, 
when he might do it with all poſſible ſecurity? 
Perbaps he might fear to expoſe his friends, or io 
occaſion the loſs of their fortunes, or even of their 
lives or liberty: ought there to be any thing more 
fear and precious to them than the preſervation 
of Socrates? Even ſtrangers themſelves diſpute 
that honour with them, many of whom have come 
| Spee with conſiderable ſums of money to pur- 


chaſe 
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chaſe” his eſcape, and declare, that they ſniould 
think themſelves highly honoared to receive Him 
amongſt them, and to ſupply him abundantly with 
all he ſhould have'occafion for: ought he to aban- 
don himſelf to enemies who have occaſioned his 
being condemned unjuſtly, and can he think it 
allowable to betray his own cauſe ? It is not eſſem- 
tial to his goodneſs and juſtice to ſpare his fellow. 
citizens the guilt of innocent blood: but if all 
theſe motives cannot alter him, and he is not con- 
cerned in regard to himſelf, can he be inſenſible 
to the intereſts of his children? In what a condi- 
tion does he leave them; and can he fotget the ſa- 
ther, to remember only the philoſopher 
Socrates, after having heard him with attention, 
ptaiſed his zeal, and expreſſed his gratitude ; but 
before he could give into his opinion, was for ex- 
amining whether it was juſt for him to depart out 
of priſon without the conſent of the Athenians. 

The queſtion therefore here is, to know whether a 
man condemned to die, though unjuſtly, can with- 
out a crime eſcape from juſtice and the laws, So- 
crates held it was unjuſt ; and, therefore, nobly 
refuſed to eſcape from priſon. 'He reverenced the 
laws of his country, and reſolved to obey them i in 
* things, even in his death. 
At length the fatal ſhip returned to Athens, 
which was in a manner the fignal for the death of 
Socrates, 
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Socrates. The next day all his, ſriends, except 
Plato, who was ſick, repaired to the priſon; early 
in the morning. The jailer deſired them to wait 
A litile, becauſe the eleven magiſtrates (Who had 
the direction of the priſons) were at that time ſig- 
nifying to the priſonet that he was to die the ſame 
day. Preſently aſter they entered, and ſound So- 
erates, whoſe chains had been taken off, ſitting by 
Xantippe, his wife, who held one of his children 
in her arms; as ſoon as ſhe perceived them, ſetting 
up great cries, ſobbing, and tearing her face and 
hair, ſhe made the priſon reſound with her com- 
plaints: Oh, my dear Socrates ! your friends are 
come to ſee you this day for the laſt time! He de- 
fired ſhe might be taken away, and ſhe was imme - 
diately carried home, CHEESY er Wees ana 
Socrates paſſed the reſt of the day with his friends, 
and diſcourſed with them with his uſual chearſul- 
neſs and tranquillity, The ſubjebt of converſation 
was the moſt importa nt, and adapted to the preſent 
conjuncture; that is to ſay, the immortality af the 
ſoul. What gave occaſion to this diſcourſe was, 
a queſtion introduced in a manner by chance, 
- Whether a true philoſopher ought not to deſire, 
and take pains to die? This propoſition taken tao 
literally, implied an opinion, that a philoſophermigbt 
kill himſelf. Socrates ſhews that nothing is more 
unjuſt than this notion; and, that man appertain- 
| | ing 
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ing to God; who formed and placed him with bis 
own hand in the poſt he poſſeſſes, cannot abandon 
it without his permiſſion, nor depart from life with- 
out his order. What is it chen that can induce a 
philoſopher to entertain this love for death? It 
can be only the hope of that happineſs which he 
expetts in another life; and that hope can be 
founded e ee * the * 
$9 — lep che laſt day of his life dich 
tertaining his friends upon this great and important 
ſubje@; from which converſation Plato's admirable 
dialogue, intitled the Phædon, is wholly taken. He 
explains to his friends all the arguments for believ- 
ing the foul immortal, and refutes all the objec- 
tions againſt it, which e — _ en as 
we mucke at this day. 

When Socrates had done ſpeaking, Critabde- 
fired him to give him, and the reſt of his friends, 
his laſt inſtructions in regard to his children and 
other affairs, that by executing them, they might 

have the en of doing him ſome pleaſure. 
I ſhall nothing to you this day; re- 
plied Socrates, more than I have already done, 
"Which is, to take care of youffelves. You can- 
not do yourſelves a greater ſervice, nor do me and 
my family a greater pleaſure. Crito having aſked 
him afterwards in what manner he thought ſit to 
5 - be 
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be buried: As you pleaſe, ſaid Socrates, if you 
can lay hold of me, and I eſcape not out of your 


hands. At the ſame time, looking on his friends 
with a ſmile, I can never perſuade Crito, that So- 
rates is he who converſes with you, and diſpoſes 
the ſeveral parts of his diſeourſe, for: be always 
imagines that I am what he is going to ſee dead in 
a little while; he confounds me with my carcaſe, 
and therefore aſks, me how I would be interred. 
On finiſhing theſe words, he roſe up, and went to 
bathe; himſelf. in a chamber adjoining. Aſtet he 
came out of the bath, his children were brought 
io him, for he had three, to very little, and the 
other grown up. He ſpoke to them for ſome time, 
gave his orders to the women. who took care af 
them, and then diſmiſſed them. Being returned 
into his chamber, he laid bimſelf down m his 
bed, | 4 4 THITW' £1 
The ſervant of * 8 ae 40 ſame 
inſtant, and having informed him that the time for 
drinking the hemlock was come (which was at ſun- 
ſet) the ſervant was ſo much afflitted with ſorrow, 
that he turned his back and fell a weeping. See, 
laid Socrates, the good heart of this man; ſince 
my impriſonmemt he has often come to ſee me, 
and to converſe with me; he is more worthy than 
all his fellows : how heartily the poor man weeps 
ſor me. This is a remarkable example, and might 
teach 
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teach choſe in an office of this kind how they ougbt 
to behave to all priſoners / but more e ſpecially to per⸗ 
ſons of merit; hen they are ſo unhappy as to fall in- 
to their hands. The fatal cup was brought. Socrates 
aſked what it was neceſſary for him to do ? Nothing 
more; replied the ſervant; than as ſoon as you have 
drank; off the draught, 10 walk about till you find 
your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon 
your bed. He took the cup without any emotion, 
or ehange in his colour or countenance; and re- 
garding the man with a ſteady and affured look: 
„Well, ſaid he, what ſay you of this drink; may 
one make a libation out of it? Upon being told 
there was only enough for one doſe: * At leaſt, 
continued he, we may ſay our prayers to the gods, 
as it is our duty, and implore them to make our exit 
from this world,” and our laſt ſtage happy, which 
is what I moſt ardently beg of them.” After hav- 
ing ſpoke theſe words, he kept ſilence for ſome 
time, and then drank off the whole draught with 


an amazing tranquillity and n * W gv- tor 
o be expreſſed or conceived. 


Till then his friends, with great e to them. 
ſelves, had refrained from tears; but aſter he had 
drank the potion, they were no longer their o] 
maſters, and wept abundantly. Apollodorus, who 
had been in tears almoſt the whole converſation, 


17 0 chen to raiſe great cries, and to lament with 
4. ſuch 
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| ſuch exceſſive grief, as piereed the hearts of all that 
| were preſent. Socrates alone remained unmoyed, 
ae! even reproved his friends, though with his 
uſual mildneſs and good · nature. * What are yo 
doing? ſaid he to them. I wonder at youl Oh! 
what is become of your virtue ? Was it not ſor 
this I ſent away the women, that they might not 
fall into theſe weakneſſes; for I have always heard 
you ſay that we ought to die peaceably, and bleſſ- 
ing the gods. Be at caſe, I beg you, ,and-ſhew 
more conſtancy and reſolution.” | He on en 
them to reſtraiu their tears. 
In the mean time, he kept walking and 2 
and when he found his legs grow. wearg, he laid 
dovn upon his back, as he had been direſted. 
The poiſon then operated more and more. 
When Socrates found it began to gain upon the 
heart, uncovering his face, which had been co- 
vered, without doubt to prevent any ching from 
diſturbing him in his laſt moments, “ Crito, ſaid 
he, we owe a cock to Aſculapius ; diſcharge that 
vow for me, and pray do not forget it.“ Soon 
after which he breathed his laſt, Crito went to 
his body, and cloſed his mouth and eyes. Such 
was the end of Socrates, in the firſt, year of the 
nincty-fifth Olympiad, and the ſeventieth of his 


age, 


It 


| 
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It was not till ſome time after the death of ithis 
great man, that the people of Athens perceived 


their miſtake, and began to repent of it; their ha- 


tred being ſatisfied, their prejudices expired, and 


time having given them an opportunity for xeflec- 


tion, the notorious injuſtice of the ſentence ap- 
peared in all its horrors. Nothing was heard 
throughout the city but diſcourſes in favour of 


Socrates. The Academy, the Lycæum, private 
- houſes, public walks, and market - places, ſeemed 


Fill to re- echo the found of his loved voice. 
« Here, faid they, he formed our youth, and 
taught our children to love their country, and to 
honour their parents. In this place he gave us 
his admirable leſſons, and ſometimes made us ſea- 
ſonable reproaches, to engage us more warmly in 
the purſuit of virtue. Alas l how have we reward- 
ed him for ſuch important ſervices?” Athens was 
in univerſal mourning and conſternation. The 
ſchools were ſhut up, and all exerciſes ſuſpended. 
The accuſers were called to account for the inno- 
cent blood they had cauſed: to be ſhed. | Melitus 
was condemned to die, and the reſt baniſhed. 


Plutarch obſerves, that all thoſe who had any ſhare _ 


in this black calumny, were held in ſuch abomina- 


tion amongſt the citizens, that no one would give 


them fire, anſwer them any queſtion, nor go into 
the ſame bath with them, and they had the place 
cleaned 
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vere preſent. Socrates alone remained unmeyed, 
and even reproved his friends, though with his 
uſual mildneſs and good · nature. What are y 
doing? ſaid he to them. I wonder at youνν,j, h 
whats become of your virtue D Was it not for 
this I ſent away the women, that they might not 
fall into cheſe weakneſſes; for I have always heard 
you ſay chat we ought to die peaceably, and bleſſ- 
ing ſthe gods. Be at caſe, I beg you, and ſhe 
more conſtancy and reſolution.“ cee e | 
them to reſtrain their tears. 
In the mean time, he kept walking 1 
and when he found bis legs grow ucarꝶ, he laid 
- "down upon his back, as he had been direſted. 
The poiſon then operated more Abm. 
When Socrates found it began to gain upon the 
beart, uncovering his face, which had been co- 
vered, without doubt to prevent any thing from 
dilturbing him in his laſt moments, “ Crito, ſaid 
he, we owe a cock to Æſeulapius; diſcharge that 
vow for me, and pray do not forget it.“ Soon 
aſter which he breathed his laſt. Crito went to 
his body, and cloſed his mouth and eyes. Such 
was the end of Socrates, in the firſt; year of the 
ninety-fifth Olympiad, and the ſeventieth of his 


age, (ll. 1 rn 
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1 It vas hot illl ſome time after the death of this 


great man, that the people of Athens perceived 

their miſtake; and began to repent of it; their ha- 

tred being ſatisfied, their prejudices expired, ane 
time having given them an opportunity for, zeflec- 
tion, the notorious injuſtice of the ſentence ap- 
peured in all its horrors. Nothing was heard 
throughout the city but diſcourſes in favour of 
_ - Socrates, The Academy, the Lyceum, private 
- houſes, public walks, and market-places, ſeemed 
Mill to re: echo the ſound of his loved voice. 

« Here, ſaid they, he formed our youth, and 
taught our children to love their country, and to 
honour their parents. In this place he gave us 

his admirable leſſons, and ſometimes made us ſea- 
ſonable reproaches, to engage us more warmly in 

the purſuit of virtue. Alas l how have we reward- 

ed him for ſuch important ſervices?” Athens was 

in univerſal mourning} and conſternation... The 
ſchools were ſhut up, and all exerciſes ſuſpended. 

The accuſers were called to account for the inno- 

cent blood they had cauſed to be ſhed. Melitus 

was condemned to die, and the reſt baniſhed. 

Plutarch obſerves, that all thoſe who had any ſhare 
in this black calumny, were held in ſuch abomina- 

tion amongſt the citizens, that no one would give 
them fire, anſwer them any queſtion, nor go into 
the ſame bath with them, 'and they had the place 1 
cleaned x 
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cleaned where they had bathed,” leſt they ſhould 
be polluted by touching it? Which drove hem 
into ſuch eee of chem killed them . 
ſelves. Ne 1% $4 ee ee * 

1 The Atbenians, ben eee | 
-niſhed his accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſs to be 
eretted to him, of the workmanſhip of the cele- 
brated Lyſippus, and placed it in one of the moſt. 
conſpicuous parts of the city. Their reſpett and 
gratitude roſe even to a religious veneration: they 
dedicated a chapel to him, as to a eee 
be N we called the W Ge e W 
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| 1THERTO we we have purſued the Athe- 

- nians, both 1 in their ſucceſſes and their de- 
feats, with peculiar attention: while they took the 

lead in the affairs of Greece, it was neceſſary to 
place them on the fore-ground of the picture; but 

we muſt now change the ſcene; and, leaving dem 

to act an obſcure part, go to thoſe ſtates who fuc- 


„ 


ceſſively took the lead after their downfal, _ 
| The 


: 
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- - The Spartans. ſeem to be dhe Grit Nats; ">" 

Athenians/thar gave lewst0 the reſt of the Greeks! 
 their'old ſealGiifies" began to revive agajuſt the 
petty ſtates that had formerly ſided ;againſt- them: 
and he Elenns were the firſt upom Whonr they, fell, 
under à pretence that they (the Spartaus) had e 
been admitted by that ſtate to the Olympic ame. 
as well as the reſt of the, Grecians. The 
having formerly declared war; abd being upon the 
point af plundering the city of Ella, erer Aten 
into che alliance of Sparta, aud Ihe conquergts 
now affutned and enjoyed ihe title of tho rote 
tors and Arbitrators of Greece. Soon, after, Age- . 
ſilaus, who was choſen king of Sparta, was ſent — 
into Aſia with an army, under pretgnce- of freeing 
the Grecian cities. He gained a ſignal vigory 
over/Tiſliphtrnes, near!theiriver; PaQolys,;where | '# 
he forced the enemy 's camp, and fouud configderable 9 
plunder. This ſucceſs induced the Perſian wonarch, 
inſtead, of meeting Agalilaus openly in the feld, 
o ſubvert his intereſt among the, Grecian ſtates by: 
the power of bribery ; and! indeed this conſgderacy 5 
Was. now, lo weakened, its concord, and unanimit 0 
1o, totally deſtroyed,. that they were, ; OPEN 19 SVery 
offer; the love of money was, now, rooted 3 in their 
aſlecdions; and, the Spartans were the only people 
that, for a While, ſeemed to dildain, i but the 
contagion Ali ſpreading, even they, at Jaſt, Wy 

Ned I. C's 


| their alliance, they ſent ambaſſadors to the Athe- 


vf Sparta; and concluded with telling them, chat | 
now was the time to throw off the yake,. and. 10 
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| over. to the Perſian 79817 ſo they vere 
'moſt_aQive in promoting it. To fire ngthen | 


inns, with a long repreſentation. of the preſent 
of affairs, wherein they artful] y 2 
zeal. and affeklion to that 4 8, ; 

185 


they wok e to invei gh againit the 4yran 


recover their former ſplendor and authority... The 
Achenians, though they bad no ſhare of be! Fer- 
Lan money, needed not many y arguments to en 
em in a rupture of this kind, lor which they bad 
been long waiting a fit rupity, W mn 
Ageſilaus, who had carried on the war in 
with ſucceſs, received news of the ; var being again 
broke out in Greece, with orders, at the ſame time, 


for him to return home. He bad ſet his beart up- 


on the entire conqueſt of Perlia, and was prepar- 
Ing to march farther, imo the country ; but fuch 
was his deference to che laws, and. ſuch his ſub· 
n n the. Ephori, that he inſtantly obeyed 
iheit mandate; but left four thouſand men in Aka, 
10/ maintain his fuccelſes there. The Spartans, 

| however, 
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Wee they found 
Hiding And ci 
were, Et 10 n wh all 15 "The" 
nian: 3 Thebanz, Corinthians, Ad aud Eu- 
— 0 ; Joiged e beth, bg wick up 1 bod 
3 {Hey . thoukand men; Bock? det eit 
a ge at a AI! diftanice Tom each 
and e to « regular engen "This 
5 . x 817 Vere entirely 
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Wc over th n pelt allies es Ipan 

ins of ronea. 5 Was the "war con- 

1 5 y | Furious but undecilive eng age ments, th 

h h neicher | lie yas a gainer; and in this Maß 

ner did the partans maintain enkel and. their 


allies, . itbout any tonſiderable increaſe * or 3 


nition of cheit power. In this general moet 


Aﬀtetiians ſeemittt for a while 10 recover Ne 
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08a.” vor; 18917 109 bi 
they, took 


.t the field Sith ar and even be 
RO thejr ety.” 1 the mural jealoh- 
| 568 of theſe” petty ſtates among: each other, all were 
-weakened, and the Perſian mobarch becaſne F 
| Vitrator af « Greece.” In 8 ate et a tue 
Huation'vf ſucceſſes and [mtxigyes, a all parties be- 

Ban to. gro tired of g war,, anfl 2 peace! enſyed: 

this peace was concluded. in, the! are year'of the 
ninety eighth Olympiad ; and. from the many f 


polations in favour, of 115 K. WO OP . 
"1 reproach and ruin of 82 


The Spartans, thus freed Ne 85 59 
250 foreign enemy, . onto ſpread. terror 
among the petty ſlates Greece: they gav 

emptory c kN! the eg © th to. 15 Lal 
WNT walls, and com pefted hem to che 
| They obliged the Coffee to withdraw . 
kiſon from Argoſi ; ard. fome other ſtates ey _ 
treated with an air of ſuperi ority, that \ ou 
marked that they ech efted eme _ 
' marched againſt the 'O yatbiians, WhO N la 10 
grovn into power, and elferluallh ſubdued, them. 
N They interpoſed alſo in a'domeſtic quatrel which 
Vas carried on at Thebes. Phæbidas havin ſeized | 
upon. the citadel, they turned him out, a placed 
'A garriſon of their own in that fortreſs. They 
then procured articles 1 to be exhibited a againſt If 
mein his antagoniſt, for having ben money. of 


by ; the 


pt 
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the perſians, and fo 1 Wel ene 05 with* 
them; and alſo for having been d e 
moter of their inteſtine broils :»upor) wirichche uns? 


derwent à formal triab"before-the,ſcormniffiohent 


deputed from Sparta, and one from eachofthe 
other great cities of” Greeee; and was condemned : 


to death. Thus, having, ſecured 1Thebey, and: 


having by a tedious war/hiinibled the Olynthians; 


they went on to chaſiſe the Phliaſians for haying, 
abuſed ſome exiles chat had been reſtored hyithe. 
orders of Sparta In this manner they-continged, 


diſtributing their orders with pride and ſeverity : 


no ſtate of Greece was able to oppdſt their au- 
thority; and, under the colour of exetuting juſ- 
tics; they were hourly paving the way to ſupreme 


command. In the midſt of this ſecurit they Were 


alarmed from a quarter where they leaſt; expected 
to find oppoſition... The Thebans bad, for Jour 
yeats ſince the ſeizing of their citadel, ſubmitted 
to the Spartan yoke; but they now took ecaſion, 
by a very deſperate attempt, to throw: it off: for 
whiel purpoſe, there was a ſecret correſpondence 
carried on between the moſt conſiderable of the 
Theban exiles at Athens, and choſo wha were well 
affected to them in Thebes ;- and moa ſures were 

| condutled between them by Phyllidas, ſecretary 
. to the- Theban governors, by hoſe contrivance a 
N of; the exiles were to get into 
elne eg NE gd bau dhe 
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the eit: and Charon, a man; of the firſt rank: 
thite;- dſfered his houſe for their reception. The 
diy being fined, they ſet out from: Athens; aud 
redve of the molt aQive and reſolute among diem 
were detached to enter ihe city; the reſt. remain» - 
ing at à proper diſtance; to wait therevent,!, The 
ft who offered hitnſeIf was-Pelopidas, hä was 
yowg and daring, and bad been very-zealpus in 
entodraging the defign ;-and, by dhe ſhare he had 
in n, gave & ſufficient! earneſt of hat miglu be 
further expekled from him in the ſervier of hie 
eSountry. The next man of conſequence vas Mele 
wn, who, by ſome, is ſaid to hu ve ſirſi prajeſdel 
ide ſeheme with Phyllidas. Theſe two, with thair 
teh © affoGates, - dreſſed themſelver ke peaſants, 
ind beat about the fields with dogs and | hunting- 
poles, at in ſearch bf game: Having thus paſſed 
 unſuſpefted, and conveyed' themſelves into the 
city; they met at Charon 's houſe as the general 
rendesv dus, where they were ſoon after jained by 
thirty -t more of their conſederates. It vas con- 
tcned; thit Phyllidas ſhould, on that day, give a 
great entertainment io Arehias and Philip, the two 
governors who were appointed by the Spartans ; 
And, to make it the more complete, he had en- 
gaze to provide ſome of che fineſt vomen in the 
town to give them a meeting. Matters being thus 
prepared, the aſſociates divided themſelves into 
2 two 
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wo band; ane. of which, fed 5 Chirda act 
Motion; were x6 attack Archias and hie Su = 
and having put on women's clothes cer ir N: 


mour, with pine and poplar over their, heads, 10 


ſhade their faces, they tapk theig opportupitye. 
when the' gueſts wete well heated wich wing, 1 


and Philip, . with/ ſych,ochers..of, the company 8 
were pointed out to them by Phyllidas.. A lit 
before this execution, Archias received an 


hren Athens: wh all ds particulars, of the gh 
ſpiraoy ; and the courier conjured; him, in the 


name of the perſon ho vrote the leer, thai he 
ſhould read (hem forthwith, for that they contained 
matter of great importance. But he laid them by 


unopened : and, with a wile, ſaid, © Buſingſs to; 


morrow: which words, upon that occaſion, grey 
intd a proverb. The other band, headed by. Fe: 
lopidas and Damoclides, went to attack Leon- 


tidas, who was at home, and in bed. +. They ruſhed 


into his houſe by ſurprize ; but he, ſoon taking 


the alarm, leaped up, and, wich his ſword in his 
hand, received them at his chamber · door, and 


ſlabbed Cephiſodorus -who as the. firlt man that 
attempted to emer. een 
encountered him; and, after, a long and difficy 
diſpute, killed him. From hence they vent in 
dere Hypates, his ſriend ee 

at aelobionds bau Ai | Liſpatched 
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Adußpatebed him likeviſe: aber which ey 1 
rhe Gcher band, and ſent to ballen the e xiles c 


C had Kr Ales. Fur R . e e ee 
be hole city vas by. dds filled with ter- 
rot and Confuſion; the houſes fall f lights} and 
the inhadicants rinning'to%ant"fro"in tbe streets 
in a Wild, diſtracted manner, and impa⸗ 
tientlj for day- liglr, e that they mighit diftinguiſh 
| their ſtiend from their foes, ſeemed undetermined 
_ what caſe to take. Early in-the*mortiingjahs 
| ex ĩles dame in urmed: and Pelopidas appeared with 
nis party in a generab afferabiy of the people, en- 
_ eompalled by the pfleſts; carrying garlandls in their 
hands "proclaiming liberty to the Thebans in- gel 
nerai, mid exhorting hem to fight for their: gods 
and their country; for though they had made ſuch 
a proſperous. beginning the moſt difficult part ſtil! 
remained, whilſt the citadel was in the paſſeſſion 
of the Spartans, with a garriſon of fiteen hundred 
men, beſides a great number of citizens and others 
who had fled to them for protettion, and declared 
themſelves on their ſid ee. 
Early the next morning, the Athenians ſent ſive 
thouſand foat, and two thouſand horſe; tothe af: 
liſtance of Pelopidas: ſeverab other bodies bf 
troops allo came in from all the cities of *Bacotiay 
ſo that therknraged Remy hemined round, and de- 
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The Thebans W achtet ir frees" 


dom, the Spartans were reſolved,” at any rate tio 


take the dead in the affairs of Greece; and having 


incenſed the ſtates beyond meaſure, attempted to 


ſeize upon the Pyræus, and thus made the Athe- 
nians their ĩrreconcileable enemies. Ageſilaus way 
pitched upon to command the army that was to 
humbie the Grecian ſtates. His name ſtruck a 
terror into the Thebans: and his forces, which 
amounted to near twenty thoufand men, increaſed 
their fears. The: Thebans therefore, inſtead of 
auempting to attack, were contented to ſtand upòn 
_ their defence; and polleffed themſelves of a hill 
neut the city.” Ageſilaus detached a party of light 
armed men, to provoke them to come down and 
give him battle; which they declining, he drew 
out his whole forces, in order to attack them. Cha- 
brias, who commanded the mercenaries on the 
part of the I hebans, ordered his men to preſent 
themſelves, and keep their ranks in cloſe order, 
with their ſh elds laid down at their feet, their 
ſpears advanced, one leg put forward, and the 
knee upon the half-bend. Agefilaus finding them 
prepared in this manner to receive him, and that 
they ſtood as it were in deſiance of him, thought 
Hit 00 withdraw his army, and contented himſelf 
N with 
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avi in dhe country, ,7 ae . 
280 extragrdinary Aratagem,; a 27 "_ 
lued himſelf ſo much upon us that 1 py 


WE his ſiatne to be ereflied. in that poffüfre. 


e ſuceeſhon of e both 
| by ſaa and land, 4he Spartans, having provoked * 
powerful confederacy, grew every day weaker, and 
3 rig The Thebans conti- | 


n between theſe ſtates, were neither regular 
nor deciſive, yet they were ſuch as ſerved to raiſe 
ibe courage of the Thebans, to gain them conß- 
dence, and to form them for thoſe great under. | 
takings which; were ſhortly to follow. Felopidas 
who beaded them at the battle of Tanagra, flew 
the Spartan commander with his own hand. A | 
' the battle of Tegyra, with very unequal forces, he 
put a large body of the enemy to flight. "or 

As it vas this battle in which Pelopidas firſt diſplay- 
ell the ſuperiority of his military talents, and as it 
was it, alſo, that firſt convinced the Grecian iates, 
that true martial ſpirit may riſe and flouriſh in other 


regions, beſides thoſe that lie ofthe banks of the Eu- 5 


rotas, it cannot but be deemed a very intereſting and 
important one. Pelopidas had come to a re ſolu- 
tion of attacking Orchomenug, which was garri- 

| ned 
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ba ranged in maſtery anner 

he le 55 ith. an potible Pee 0 Muppert de 

8 OF now became general, and wal 

055 ted oy animoſity and vigout vii both fides! 
ach 


oleoy, however, and THeopottpus, e com. 


IN flight ; apd that kruer Wen Stertot 
1010 the 1 min Ef be felt of tHeit troops,” thut they 


ired immediately | to either fide, opening à pal. 
ge for the "Thebans to prolscute their marcli. 


But a ſafe retreat was not the fole Objekt 


52 8 $ viſhes,” _ The recent fuccels of his m 


Vaptage from their retreat, than 1 5 could have 
gained by the moſt complete fuceefs ih their origi- 


1 the *ttark.” At 


ded. che & artans, falling early in the engage! . 
N We 9 fought near to them were — 4 


of Ps. 


nal 


Sparmus had ever met. Hithertos ey. had ne- 
* known hat it as t yield even: to an "equal, 


aug 2 at Tegyra they were vanquiſhed by a force 
vot ous bird: of thejr.own,,, It muſt, however, be 
3 that iheſe i three Þundred foot were 
che flower and pride ot the Theban ; army. "Thi 
were, diſtinguiſhed by the; name of Tie . 
J Tb ey Wore as. remarkable for their R. 
delity o each other. a8 for their ſtrength and cou- 
rage; they were linked by che bonds of common 
friendſhip, and were ſworn, to ftand by each other 
in the molt, dangefous extremities.” Thus united, 
they became invincible, and generally turned the 
ſcale, of yigory in (their favour, fora ſucceſſion of 
years; until they were at laſt cut down, as one 
man, by the Macedonian phalanx-under Philip, 
A peace of ſhort continuancefollowed theſe — 
celſes of the Thebans; but they ſoon fell into tu 
mults and ſeditions again. The inhabitants of 
| Nac inthus and Corcyra having expelled their ma- 
giltrates, put themſelves, under the protefion o 
Athens, and repulſed the Spartans, Who attempted 
to, reſtore their magiſtrates by forcelu'*f 0 et} 
About the ſame time, the inhabitants of Platæa, 
applying to their old friends the Athenians; for 


their protection and alliance, the Thebany took 
| mama 
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 offerice at it; and demolihed the town g and foon 
after, did the ſame by Theſptr. The Athenidhs 


vere ſo highly incenſed at the treatment of thofe 
two cities, which-had deſerved ſo we of che com- 


mon cauſe in che Per ſiam arg that they would at 
no longer in conjutiRion* With the Thebatts; Ad, 
upon their btrak ing wich them: the affair of Gteeee 
took a new and tine xpe tell turn //: wit 
yo It now bega to appear; that the Thebans were 
' grovififints/paver>undywhile Sparta and Athens 
were weskeniüg each ther by*mitual conteſt, 
this ate? #hichthad enjoyed alt the etnblutdefft, 
 without/any-of the expences of the war," wa b 
day growing more vi gordus and independent: The 
Thiebans, ho no. began to take the lead ift He 
affairs of Greser, were natüruy.A hard and T- 
buſt. people, of low intellets, and (ſtrong OR. 
tutions. It was a conſtant Six ich then, to 
| fide either with Athens br Spatta} patraj In their 
conteſts; and which lvever they pron 11 75 OY 
- were generally of weight enbugh to thr Wd. 
lance. However, they had hitherto tadb ne für. 
| ther uſe of dat! weight; thai 10 fecure theuilelöes; 
but the ſpirit which?riw- app tf gg tb, 
was firſt :implanted. by PelobRMag thbir d Werer 
from the Spararl'yoke?! bub PARrer ph 41 
its utmoſt heigbr by Epamind ffn "Who! 
n 10 byte een et ee, oa 
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2 Epaminandaswag one afcbolefew. cxalicd ghas 
rafters, whochave.{carce any, vice, andakuolt cyery 
virtue, to diſtinguiſh them from! the reſt of cape 
kind. Though in the beginning poſſeſſod af eyery 
quality neceſſary for the ſervice of the ſtate, he | 
boſe to lead a private life, employed in the uud) 
ol philoſophy, and ſhewing an example of the, moſt 
rigid obſeryance of all its. dodrine . * 
Truly a philoſopher, and poor gut of tate, he 
deſpiſed riches, without, affecting an reputatiqn 
from chat comempt: and, -if:Juſtig may, he he: 
lieved, he coveted glory as little as he did money, 
Kt was always againſt his will that commands were 
conferred upon him; and he behaved himſelf, 
vhen inveſted with them, in ſuch a manger, as 
2 honaur-40-dignities, than, dignities did 49 
II alpine : didi ” 150 
Though Post- him feli and xithout any ahne, 
bis very poverty, by drawing, upon him rhe-cfleem 
and confidence of the rich, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of doing good to others. Ong. of his friends 
being in great neceſſity, Epaminondas ſent. him to 
a vety rich cititen, with orders to alk. him for a 
thouſand crovns in his name: chat rich man cm 
ing to his houſe, to know. his nete far drein 
his friend to him upon ſuch an errand, * Why, 


replied Epaminoodas, it is becauſe.this honeſt man 
is in want, and you are rich,” Fond of — 


"which 


7 
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which he devoted to the ſtudy of philoſophy; be 
ſhunned public employments, and made no inte - 
reſt but to be excluded from them. His modera- 
tion coneealed him ſo well, that he lived obſcure; 
and almoſt unknown. His merit, however, .diſqq» 
vered bim at laſt. He was taken from his ſolitude 
by force, to be plated at the head of armies; and 
he demonſtrated, that philoſophy, though generally = 
held in contempt with thoſe who aſpire at the glory 
of arms, is wonder fully uſeſul in forming heroes; 
for it was, in his opinion, a great advance towards 
| an enemy, to know-how to conquer 
one's ſelf In the fehools of philoſophy ancienth 
were taught the great maxims of true policy z the 
rules of every kind of duty; the motives ſor a trus 
diſcharge of them; what we owe io our countty's 
the right uſe of authority ; wherein true courage 
conſiſts: in à word, che qualities that form Ihe 
good citizen, ftatefitian, and great captain; and 
in all'theſe Epaminondas excelled... 
He poſſeſſed all the ornaments of the mind. Laie 
had the talent of ſpeaking in perfeQtion ; and was 
well verſed in the moſt ſublime ſciences. But a 
qualities, which ſtill augmented their value, and 
of which he knew not what it was to be oſtenta- 
wy" Nur his character, lazy, 
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That he never had metwith amanwho knew.more, | 
ae ſpoke le. n 


Theban army, and act. in conjunttion with Pelopt- | 


das, with whom he bad the moſi/perfeft and the 


wolt dilttereſted friendſhip; i This ſtate being left 
out in the general treaty of peace; and ithus hav ing 
the Spartans and Athenians conſederated againſt 
it, they appeared under the utmoſt conſternation, 
and al} Greece looked upon them as loſt and un- 


done: The Spartans ordered levies to be made 
in all parts of Greece that ſided With them; and 


Cleombrotus, their general, i marched: towards the 
frontiers of Bœotia, ſecureofiiftorys willing, 
however, to give his hoſtilities an airof juitice; 
he ſent to demand of the Thebans) chat they ſhould 
reſtore the cities chat they had ulurped, to their 
liberties; that they ſhould rebuild thaſe they had 
demoliſhed before, and make reſtitutian fer al 
their former wrongs... To this at Was replied, 
That the Thehans were: accountable: to nope; but 
heaven for their conduct: Nothing now remaiu- 


ed on both ſides, but ta prepare for adimt Epa- 


could, and bega his march:: his Army didnt 
amount to ſix thouſand men aud the enemy had 
above four times that number. As: ſeveral bad | 
- omens were urged to prevent his ſetting out, he 

teplied 


HST "OF "GREECE, r 
replied only by averſe from Homer, of which 
the fenſe is, There is but one good ben, to Rght 
for one's country. "However, to reaſſure the ſol- 
diers, by nature ſuperſtitions; and whom he ob- 
ſerved to be diſcouraged, he inſtructed ſeveral per- 
ſons to come from different places, and rebort àu- 
guries and omens in his favour, which revwed the 
ſpirit and hopes of his troops. Genn Re Sa _ 
Epaminondas had wiſely taken care to ſecure a 
paſs, Which would have ſhortened Cleombrutus's 
march eonſideruhty. The latter, after having 
taken a latge compaſs, arrived at Leuctra, a ſmall 
town” of Bœotia, between Platæa and Theſpiæ. 
Both parties conſulted whether they ſhould give 
battle; which Cleombrutus refolved to do, hy the 
advice of his officers; who repreſented to him, 
That if he declined fighting with ſueh a ſuperiority 
of troops, it would confirm the current report, that 
he ſecretly favoured the Thebans. The former 
had an effential reaſon for haſtening a battle before 
the arrival of the troops, which the enemy daily 
expeRed': however, the ſix generals who formed 
the council of war, ' differing in their fentiments, 
the ſeventh; who was Pelopidas, came in very good 
time to join the three that were for fighting ; and 
his opinion carrying the 3 a 8 was 
Nt ne. Wil | 
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The co armies were very unequal. in number z 


that of the Lacedzmonians, as has been. ſaid, con- 
fiſted of twenty-four-thouſand' foot, and ſixteen 
hundred horſe ; the Thebans had only fix" thous 
ſand foot, and four hundred horſe; but all of them 
choice troops, animated. by. their experience ig 
war, and determined to conquer or die. The La- 
cedzmonian cavalry, compoſed of men picked up 
by chance, without valour, and ill diſciplined, was 
as much inferior to their enemies in courage,” as 
ſuperior in number. The infantry could not be 
depended: on, except the Lacedæmonians; the 
allies, as has been ſaid, having engaged in the war 
with reluQtance, becauſe they did not approve the 
motive of it, and being beſides diffatisfied wir 
the Lacedæmonians. 1, 4 & tin L7H (OLHIGH 
The ability of the generals of either ſide, ſup- 
plied the place of numerous armies, eſpecially; of 
the Theban, who vas the moſt accompliſhed ſole 
dier of his times. He was ſupported by Pelopi- 
das, with whom he had formerly fought and bled, 
and who was then at the head of the Saered Bat- 


talion, compoſed of three hundred Thebans, united 
in a ſtrict friendſhip and affection, and engaged, 
under a particular oath, never to fly, but to de- 
fend each other to the laſ. 


Upon the day of battle, the two armies drew up 
on a plain. Cleombrotus was upon the right, at 


the 


1 
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the head of a hody conſiſting of Liagadawonidhs, 
in hom he confided molt, and whoſe files were 
twelve feet deep: to take the advantage which his 
ſuperiority; of horſe. gave him in an open country, 
he poſted them in front of his Lacedæmonians- 
Archidamus, the ſon of Agefilaus, was at the head 
of the allies, who formed the left wing 
Epaminondas, who reſolxed to cbarge with his 
leſt which-he commanded in-perſon, ſtrengthened 
it wieh the choice of bis heavy-armed-troops, whom 
he drew up fifty deep: the Sacred: Battalion was 
uppen his left, anid-cloſed the wing; the reſt of his 
infantry vgre poſted upon his right, in an oblique. 
line, which, the farther it extended, was the more 
diſtant from the enemy. By this uncommon diſ- 
poſition, his deſign was to cover his flank on the 
right; to keep: off his right wing, as a kind of re- 
of the battle upon the weakeſt part of his army; 
and to begin che ation with his left-wing, where 
his heſt troops were poſted, to turn the whole weight 
of. the battle upon Cleombrotus and the Spartans. 
He was aſſured that, if he could penetrate the La- 
cedæmonian phalanx, the reſt of the army would 
ſoon be put to the rout. As ſor his horſe, he diſ- 
poſed them, after the en, unn in the 
ei al. i n lied 1% yely as g 
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The action began with the cavalry. As dhe * 
Thebans: were better mounted, and braver troops 
than the Lacedæmom̃lan horſe, the latter were not 
long beſore they were broke, and driven upon dhe 
infantry, - which they put into ſome conſuſion. 
Epaminondas; following his horſe cloſe, marched- 
ſwiftly up to Cleombrotus, and ſell upon his pha- 
lanx with all the weight of his heavy battalion. 
The latter, to make a diverſion, detached a-bady. 
of troops, with orders to take Epaminondas in 
flank, and to ſurround him. Pelopidas, upon 
ſight of that movement, advanced with incredible 
ſpecd and boldneſs, at the head of the Sacred Bat- 
talion, to prevent the enemyis deſign, and flanked 
Cleombrotus himſelf: Who, by that ſudden and 
unexpected attack, was put into diſorder. The 
battle was very fierce and obſtinate; and, whilſt 
Cleombrotus could att, the victory continued in 
ſuſpenſe, and declared ſor neither party. But 
when he fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, 
to complete the victory, and the Lacedæmonians 
to avoid the ſhame of abandoning the body of their 
king, redoubled their efforts, and a great ſlaugh- 
ter enſued on both ſides. The Spartans fought 
with ſo, much fury about the body, thatiat length 


they gained their point, and carried it off. Ani- 
mated by ſo glorious an advantage, they propoſed 
to return to the charge, which would, perhaps, 

have 
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dave proveck faccefefol; had the allies Teconded 
their ardour: but the leſt wing, ſeeing the Lace! 
dæmonlan phalanx broken, and believing all loſt, 
eſpecially when they heard that g why Sea, 
took to flight,” and drew off the reſt of the Army. 
Epatninondas followed them vigorouſly, and Killed 
a great number in the purſujit. The Thebans 
remained maſters of the field of battle, eredled a 
tfophy; and permitted the nee e bury" theik | 
dead. WHUTEOYN an YT 3 

The Lacedæmonians had never bestes ans 
blow. The moſt bloody defeat, till then, had 
ſcarce ever coſt them more chan four or five hun- 
dred'of their citizens. Here they loft four thou- 
fand men, öf whom one thouſand were Lacedz- 
monians, and four hundred "Spartans, out of fe- 
ven hundred who were in the battle. The The- 
bans had only three hundred men n by: wy. 
whom were four of their citizens. 

The eity of Sparta was at that time ran; 
the Gymnaſtic games, and was full. of ſtrangers, 
whom curioſity had brought thither.” When the 
couriers arrived from Leuctra with the terrible 
news of their defeat, the Ephori, though perſetily 
ſenſible of all the conſequences, and that the Spar- 
tan empire had received a mortal wound, "would 
not permit the - repreſentations of the theatre to 
be Wen nor any changes in the celebration 
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of the feſtival. They ſent 10 chef) family e 
names of their relations who were killed, and ſtaid 


in the theatre, to ſee that the "dances und game 


were continued, without interruption, to the end! 
It is not ealy to determine, whether we ought to 
aſcribe this ſupine, and unprecedented conduct or 
the Ephori, to their deſire of concealing from the 
people the deſperate ſtate in which their affairs 
then were; or to that luxury and 3 
had begun to corrupt even Sparta itſelt. 
The next day, in the morning; the dot of Exch 
family being known, the fathers and relations of 
thoſe who had died in the battle, met in the pub- 

lic place, and ſaluted and embraced each other 
with great joy and ſerenity in their looks, hilt 
the others kept themſelves cloſe in their - houſes'; 
or, if neceſſity obliged them to go abroad; it was 
with a ſadnefs and dejettion of aſpett, which ſen- 
ſibly expreſſed their anguiſh and affliction. That 
difference was ſtill more remarkable in the women: 
grief, ſilenee, tears diſtinguiſhed thoſe who ex- 
petted the return of their ſons; but ſuck as had 
loſt their ſons, were ſeen hurrying to the temple, 
to thank the gods, and congratulating each other 
upon their glory and good fortune. 
One great point under immediate conſideration, 
— * EW thoſe who had fled out of the bat - 
They were, * the law, in that caſe, to be 
degraded 
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degraded from all honour, and rendered infamous; 
inſomuch, that it was a diſgrace to intermarry with 
them: they were to appear publicly i in mean and 
dirty habits, with patched and party-coloured gar- 
ments, and to go half thayed ; arid whoever met 
them in the ſtreets, might inſult and beat them, 
and they were not to make any reſiſtance. This 
was ſo ſevere a law; and ſuch numbers had incur- 
red the penalties of it, many of whom were of great 
families and intereſt, that they apprehended the 
© exectition of it might occaſion ſome. public com- 
motions; beſides, that theſe citizens, ſuch as they 
wete, could very ill be ſpared at this time, when 
they wanted to rectuit the army. Under this dif- 
fieulty, they gave Ageſilaus a power even over 
the laws, to diſpenſe with them, to abrogate them, 
or to enact ſuch new ones as the preſent exigency 
required. He would not aboliſh, or make any va- 
riation in the law itſelf ;, but made a public decla- 
ration, That it ſhould lie dormant for that fingle 
day, but revive and be in full force again on the 
morrow; and, by that expedient, he. fave the 
citizens from infamy. 

So great a victory was followed by ene 
eser: nümbeh of the Grecian ſtates, that had 
hitherto remained neuter, now, declared in favour 
of the conquerors; and increaſed their army to the 
amount of ſeventy thouſand men. Epaminondas 
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entered Laconia with an army, the twelſth part of 
which were not Thebans; and finding a country 
bitherto untouched by an enemy, he ran through 
it with fire and ſword, n and e 

as far as the ritder Eurotlaa sk 
Tbis rixer was, at that uwe, in. ch Tobias 
by the melting of the-ſnow : and the Thebans found 
more difficulty in paſſing it than they expected, as 
well from the rapidity as the extreme coldneſs of 
the water. As Epaminondas was paſſing at the 
bead of his infantry, ſome of the Spartans ſhewed 
him to Ageſilaus, who, after having attentively 
conſidered and followed him with his eyes a long 
time, could not help crying out, in admiration of 
bis valour, Ol I le wonder-working mn“, The 
Theban general, however, contented himſelf with 
over - running the country, without attempting any 
- thing upon Sparta, and, entering Arcadia, rein- 
ſtated it in all its former privileges and liberties. 
The Lacedæmonians had, ſome time before, ſtrip- 
ped the harmleſs natives of all their poſſeſſions, and 
obliged them to take refuge among ſtrangers... Their 
country was equal in extent to Laconia, and as ſer- 
tile as the belt in Greece. , Its ancient inhabitants, 
who were diſperſed in different regions of Greece, 
Italy, and Sicily, on the firſt notice given them, 
returned with incredible j joy, animated by the love 
of their Country, natural to all men; and almoſt 
| as 
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length of time had only increaſed. They built 
themſelves a city, W from the ancient name; 
was called Meſſene. neee , M44 eee 

After performing a en Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas, the Theban generals, once 
more returned home, not to ſhare the triumph and 
acclamations of their fellow-citizens, but to anſwer 


were now both ſummoned as eriminals againſt the 
ſtate, for having retained. their poſts four months 
beyond the time limited by law. This offence 
was capital by the laws of Thebes; and thoſe who 
ſtood up ſor the conſtitution, were very earneſt in 
having it obſerved with pundtuality. Pelopidas 


was the firſt cited before the tribunal: he defended 


himſelf with leſs force and greatneſs of mind, than 
was expected from a man of his character, by na- 
ture warm and fiery. That valour, which was 
haughty and intrepid in fight, forſook him before 
his judges. His air and diſcourſe, which had 
ſomething timid and low in it, denoted a man who 
was afraid of death, and did not in the leaſt nee 
the judges in his favour, who acquitted him, not 

without difficulty. Epaminondas, on the contrary, 


appeared with all the confidence of conſcious in- 


pocence : inſtead of juſtiſying himſelf, he enume- 
re hir actions; he repeated, in haughty terms, 
in 
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in what manner he bad ravaged” Laconia, te-eftas 
bliſhed Meſſenia, and re- united Arcadia in one 
body. He concluded with ſaying, That he ſhould 
die with pleaſure, if the Thebans would renpunce 
the ſole glory of thoſe actions to him, and declare 
that he had done them by his on authority, and 
without their participation. All the voiees were 
in his favour; and he returned from his trial, as 
he uſed to return from battle, with glory and uni- 
verſa! applauſe. Such dignity has true valour; 
that it in a manner ſeizes the admiration of man- 
kind by force. This manner of reproaching them 
had ſo good an effect, that his enemies declined 
any further proſecution; and he, with bis col- 
league, were honourably acquitted. His enemies; 
however, jealous of his glory, with a deſign-to af. 
front him, cauſed him to be elected the city ſea- 
vanger; he accepted the place with thanks, and 
declared, That inſtead of deriving honour from 
his office, he would give it dignity in his turn. 
In the mean time, the Spartans, ſtruck with con- 
ſternation at their late defeats, applied to che A- 
thenians for ſuccour; who, after forme heſitation, 
determined to aſſiſt them with all their forces; and 
a flight advantage the Spartans had gained over 
che Arcadians, in which they did not loſe a man, 
gave a promiſing dawn of ſucceſs. The Perſian 
king was alſo applied to for aſſiſtance in the con- 
| federacy 
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fsderzey againſt! Thedes; but Prlophdis; under 
aking un embaffy 5 ther ebert, frerted Wee 


purpoſe, — +—ylonveptyPramrere 
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. 5 


had leſs feats of witbſtanding the confederacy-of 


Sparta and Athens? but a new and an unexpeted 


power was now growing up againſt them; à power 
which was one day about to ſwallow up the libers 
ties of Greece, and give laws to all mankind. 


Some years before this, Jaſon, the king of Phe 


re; was choſan general of the Theſſalians, by the 
conſent of the people; he was at the head of 'ati 


heavy- armed foot, without reckoning light infan- 
try; and might have undertaken” any thing with 
fach a body of well · diſeiplined and intrepid troops 
who had an entire confidenee in the valour and 
condutt of their commander. Death prevented 
his deſigns; he was affaffinated by perſons who had 
long before conſpired his deſtruction. His two 
brothers, Polydorus and Poliphron, were ſubſti- 


tated in his place. Againſt him Pelopidas was 


ent. The latter of whom killed the other, for 
the ſake of reigning alone; and was ſoon' after 
killed himſelf by Alexander of Pheræ, who ſeized 
the government, under the pretence of revenging 
homer of Polydorus his father. The Theban 


general 


atmy of eight thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand 
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general ſoon compelled Alexander to make ſubs 
change the natural brutality of his diſpuſuion. But 
Alexander, long addicted to a debauched life, and 
poſſeſſed of inſatiable avarice, ſecretly withdrew 
from all! conſtraint; reſolvedato ſeize an opportu- 
_ nity of revenge. It. was not till ſome time aſter 
chat this opportunity offered: for Pelopidas being 
appointed ambaſſador to Alexander, who was at 
that time at the bead of a powerful army, he was 
ſeized upon, and made priſoner, contrary to all 
the laws of nations and humanity. It was in vain 
that the Thebans complained of this infraction of 
laws ; it was in vain that they ſent a powerful army. 
but headed by indifferent generals, to revenge the 
inſult: their army returned without effect, and 
Alexander treated his priſoners with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. It was leſt for Epaminondas to bring the 
ty rant to reaſon. Entering Theſfalia at the head 
of. a powerful army, his name ſpread ſuch terror, 
that the tyrant offered terms of ſubmiſſion, and 
delivered up Pelopidas from priſoͤ. 
Pelopidas was ſcarce freed from mm. 
when he reſolyed to puniſh the tyrant for his per- 
fidy and breach of faith. He led a body of troops 5 
againſt Alexander, to a place called Cynorepha- 
lus, where a bloody battle enſued, in which the 
8 were victorious; but Pelopidas was un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately lain: his countrymen conſidered thoſe 
ſucceſſes very dearly earned which they had h 
tained at he expence of his lift: The lamentu-⸗ 
tions-for him wete general ; his funeral was may! 
nificent) and his praiſes beuhdlelfs. Alexünden 
himſelf ſoon aſter was killed by Theba bis wife} 
and his three-brothers/ who, long ſhocked at his 
cruelties had reſolved to rid the world of ſich a 
monſter- The account has it, that he ſlept ever, 
night, guarded by a dog, in a chamber which was 
aſcended by a ladder. Theba, allured ayay the 
dog, and covered ibe ſteps of the ladder with wol 
to prevent noiſe; and then, with the aſſiſtante of 
her anne him in ſeveral parts of his 
body. 2 57 wy 7 N 98 | HPP HILL +] bg aud 
In end mat betend the Theb aft 
gour. The. Theban troops were headed by their 
favourite general Epaminondas; thoſe of Sparta 
by Ageſilaus, the only man in Greece that was' 
then able to oppoſe him. 

The firſt attempt of Epaminondas in this càam- 
paign, marked his great abilities, and his Hi in 
the art of war. Being informed that Ageſflaus 
had begun his march to Mantinea,” and had leſt 
but few citzens to defend Sparta at home, he 
marched directly thither by night, with a deſigu 
to take the city by ſurprize, as it had neither walls 
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nor troops to defend it; (but luckily Ageſilaus was 
apprized of his deſign, and diſpatehed one of; his 
borſe to adviſe the city of its danger; ſoon alter 
arriving with a powerful ſuccour in perſon, he had 
ſcarce entered the town, when the Thebans were 
ſeen paſſing the Eurotas, and coming on againſt 
the city. Epaminondas, who. perceived; that his 
deſign was diſcovered, thought it incumbent on him 
not to retire without ſome attempt,  He.therefore.. 
made his troops adyance, and making uſe of yas: 
lour inſtead of ſtratagem, he attacked the city at 
ſeveral quarters, penetrated as far as the public 
place, and ſeized that part of Sparta which lay 
upon the hither fide of the river. Ageſilaus made 
head every where, and defended himſelf with much 
more valour than could be expected from his years. 
He ſaw well that it was not now a time, as before, 
to ſpare himſelf, and to act only upon the defen- 
ſive ; but that he had need of all his courage and 
intrepidity, and to fight with all the vigour of de- 
ſpair. His ſon Archidamus, at the head of the 
Spartan youth, behaved with incredible valour 
wherever the danger was greateſt; and, with his 
ſmall troop, ſtopped the enemy, 1 made head 
againſt them on all ſides. 1 

A young Spartan, named 1 ſadas, diſtinguiſhed | 
himſelf particularly in this action. He was very 
handſome in the face, perfectly well ſhaped, of an 


advantageous 


Ates f OP 40 b a 


ous ſtature, and inthe” flocher of tis” | 
Wa he had neither armour nor clothes upon 
his body; which none with oil; be held 4 ſpear in 
one hand, and a word in the Uher! In ue 
dition be quitted his houſe with de giitoll caget=" ® # 
neſs; and, breaking thro the pres of the Spartans 

that fought, he throw himſelf 'ypon the enemy, 
give mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all * 
| his feet who oppofE him, without feceiving ar 

hurt himſelf. Whether the enemy were e 
at. ſo aſtoniſhing a fight, or whether; ſays Plutareh, 


the gods took pleafure in preſerving him upon ac- 
count of his extraordinary valour, remains a quef. 


tion. It is faid, the Ephori decreed him a crown: 
allowed battle d Betbur f tis exploits; but Af. 
terwards fined him a thouſand drachmas, for Babe 
re ſo Ein a c without! 
arms. 1 05 ma - £ 33 11. l DJ 
© Epanijriondas thu filling im his defigh; was res” 
ſolved;” before he laid down' his command, which 
was near expiring, to endeavour to effeR ſome! 
thing that might compenface for his failare.” In 


order to protett Sparta, Ageſilaus had withdrawn 
all the troops from Mantinea: thither, therefore, 


Epaminondas reſolved to bend his courſe. Being 
determined to attack the town, he diſpatched a 
troop of horſe to view its ſituation, and to clear 
ee of ſtragglers. But Jult before they had 
es reached 
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reached Mantinea, an army of fix thouſand Athe - 
nian auxiliaries arrived by ſea ; who, without tak. 
ing any refreſhment either to their men or horſes, 
ruſhed out without the city, and attacked and de- 
feated the Theban horſe. In the mean time, Epa- 
minondas was advancing with his whole army, with 
the enemy cloſe upon his rear. Finding it impoſ- 
fible to accompliſh his purpoſe, before he was over- 
taken, he determined to halt and give them battle. 
He had now got within a ſhort way of the town, 
which has had the honour of giving its name to 
the conflict of that day; a conflict the moſt ſplen- - 
did, and beſt conteſted, that ever ame in the 
hiſtory of any country. | 
The Greeks had never fought among themſelves 
with more numerous armies; the Lacedæmonians 
conſiſted of more than twenty: thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe ; the Thebans of thirty thou- 
ſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. - Upon the 
right wing of the former, the Mantineans, Arca- 
dians, and Lacedzmonians were poſted in one 
line; the Eleans and Acheans, who were the 
weakeſt of their troops, had the centre; and the 
Athenians alone compoſed the left wing. In the 
other army, the Thebans and Arcadians were on 
the left, the Argives on the right, and the other 
allies in the centre: the cavalry on each ſide were 


diſpoſed in the wings. 


The 
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X ++, The Theben general marched inthe ſame onde 

of batile in which he intended t0.--fight, that hg 
might not be obliged, when; he: came up with the 


enemy, to loſe, in diſpoſing of his army, a pre · 
cious time which cannbt be recovered. 


He did not march directly, and with his front 
to the enemy, but in à column upon the bills with 
his left wing foremoſt; as if he did not intend to 
figbt chat day. When he was over againſt them, 
at a quarter of a league's diſtance, he made the 
troops halt, and lay down their arms, as if he de- 
ſigned to encamp chere The enemy, in effect. 
were-deceived by his ſtand ; and reckoning no lon- 
ger upon a battle, they quitted their arms, diſ- 
perſed themſelves about the camp, and ſuffered 
that ardour to be extinguiſhed, which a near ap- 
proach of et eee in the hearts 
of ſoldiers. wo *ng@THT 5:1 od hn) 143 OW | 

Epaminondas, nee by bd whetling) 
his troops to the right, having changed his column 
into a line, and having drawn out the choice troopsꝰ 
whom he had, in his march, poſted: in front, made 
them double their files upon the front of his left 
wing, to add to its ſtrength, and to put it into a 
condition to attack in a point the Lacedæmonian 
phalanx, which, by the movement he had made, 
faced it direttiy. He ordered the centre and right 
wing of his army to move very flow, and to halt 

Vor. I. —_ before 
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before they came up with the enemy, that he might 
not 52204 che event of the battle upon I 
which he had no great opinion. een 2 

He expected to decide the vigor by 8 | 
body of gp troops which he commanded in 
png, and which he had formed into'a column 
o attack the enemy in a Vedge· Ike pom. He 

| aſſured himſelf, that if he could penetrate the LA. 
cedzmonian phalanx, in which the enemy's prih- 
cipal force conſiſted, he mould not find i it difficult 
to rout the reſt of the army, by charging upon the 
right and left with his victorious troops. | 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the 
left wing from coming to the ſupport of their right 
againſt his intended attack, he made a detachment 
of his horſe and foot advance out of the line, and 
poſted them upon a riſing ground, in readineſs to 
flank the Athenians, as well as to cover his right, 
and to alarm them, and give them reaſon to ap- 
prehend being taken in flank and rear themſelves, 

if they advanced to ſuſtain their right. | 
| After having diſpoſed his whole army in this 
manner, he moved on to charge the enemy with 
the whole weight of his column. They vere 
ſtrangely ſurprized when they ſaw Epaminondas 
advance towards them in this order, and reſumed 
their arms, bridled their horſes, and made all the 
haſte they could to their ranks, 
ä 6 N Whilſt 
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Whilſt Epaminondas marched againſt the ene» . 
wy; the e cavalry that covered his flank on the left, 
the vet at that time in Greece, entirely compoſed 


| of * Thebans and | Theffalians, had orders to attack 


the enemy's | horſe. | 'The Theban general, whom 


nothing eſcaped, had artfully beſtowed bow-men, 
ſlingers, and dart men, in the intervals of his 
horſe, in order to begin the diſorders of th the 


| enemy's cavalry, by a previous diſcharge of a 
ſhower of arrows, ſtones, and javelins upon t them. | 


| The. other Army, had neglefted to take the ſame 
precaution ; and. had been guilty of. another fault, 
not leſs conſiderable, in giving as much g depth to 


the ſquadrons 2 as if they had been a phalanx. By 


this means their borſe were incapable of ſupport- 


ing long the charge of the Thebans. - After hav- 


n. 


| they were obliged to retire behind their infantry. 


In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body 


of foot, had charged the Lacedzmonian Phalanx. 
The troops fought on both ſides with incredible 
ardour, both the Thebans and Lacedzmonians be- 

ing reſolved to periſh, rather than yield the glory 


of arms to their rivals. They began with fight- 
ing "their ſpears; but theſe being ſoon, broken in 


the fury of the combat, they charged each other | 


= 
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nate, and the flaughter very great on both ſides. f 
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The troops deſpiſing danger, and deſring only to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the greatneſs of their ac- 
tions, choſe rather to die in their ranks, than to 
loſe a ſtep of their ground. un 
The furious ſlaughter on both ſides Wing con- 
tinued a great while, without the victory inclin- 
ing to either, Epaminondas, to force it to declare 
for him, thought it his duty to make an extraor- 
dinary effort in perſon, without regard to the dan- 
of his own life. He formed, therefore, a 
troop of the braveſt and moſt determinate about 
him; and, putting himſelf at the head of them, 
made a vigorous charge upon the enemy, where 
the battle was moſt warm, and wounded the gene- 
ral of the Lacedzmonians with the firſt javelin he 
threw. This troop, by his example, having wound- 
ed or killed all that ſtood in their way, broke and 
penetrated the phalanx. The  Lacedzmonians, 
diſmayed by the preſence of Epaminondas, and 
overpowered by the weight of that intrepid party, 
were reduced to give ground. The grols « of the 
Theban troops, animated by their general ex- 
ample and ſucceſs, drove back the enemy upon 
his right and left, and made great ſlaughter of 
them. But ſome troops of the Spartans, perceiv- 
ing that Epaminondas abandoned himſelf too much 
to his ardour, ſuddenly rallied, and, returning to 
the fight, charged him vith a ſhower of javelins. 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt he kept off part of thoſe Ales Thunned 
ſome of them, fenced off others, and was fighting 
with the moſt heroic valour, to aſſure the victory 
to his army, a Spartan, named, Callicrates, gave 
him a mortal wound with a javelin in his breaſt, 
acroſs his cuiraſs. The wood of the Javelin be- 
ing broke off, and the iron head continuing in the 
wound, the torment was inſupportable, and he fell 
immediately. The battle began around him with 
new fury; the one fide uſing their utmoſt 1 4 | 
vours to take him alive, and the other to ſave him. - 
The Thebans gained their point at laſt, and car- 
ried him off, after having put the enemy to flight.” 
Alter ſeveral different movements, and alter- 
nate loſſes and diſadvantages, the troops on both 
fides ſtood ſtill, and reſted upon their arms; and 
the trumpets of the two armies, as if by conſent, 
ſounded the retreat at the ſame time. Each'party 
pretended to the victory, and ereQted a trophy ; 
the Thebans, becauſe they had defeated the right 
wing, and remained maſters of the field of battle; 
the Athenians, becauſe they had cut the general's 
detachment in pieces : and, from this point of ho- 
nour, both ſides at firſt refuſed to aſk leave to bury 
their dead; which, with the ancients, was confeſ- 
fing their defeat. 'The Lacedzmonians, however, 
ſent firſt to demand that permiſſion ; after which, 
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| the fell had ni no | thoughts but of paying the Laff us 
ties to the ſlain. IN 3 Wo. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas had 185 car- 
ried into. the. camp. he ſurgeons, after having 
examined the wound, e chat he would; ex- 
pire as ſoon as the head of the dart was drawn out 
of It. Thoſe words g gave. all that were preſent the 
utmoſt forrow and affliction, who were, inconſol- 
ablSon ſeeing fo. j great a man Upon the point of | 

4H 

expiring. Fo or bim, the only concern he expreſſed 
Was about is arms, and the fate of the battle, 
When they | ſhewed him his ſhield, and aſſured him 


that the Thebans had gained the 11 55 turning 
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he expired in the arms of 1 55 | 

As the glory of Thebes roſe with a | 
das, ſo it fell with him; and he is, perhaps, the 
only inſtance of one man's being able to inſpire 
his country with military glory, and lead it to 
conqueſt, without having had a predeceſſor, or 
leaving an imitator of his example. 

The battle of Mantinea was the greateſt 1 
ever was ſought by Grecians againſt Grecians ; the 
whole ſtrength of the country being drawn out, and 
ranged according to their different intereſts; and 
it was fought with an obſtinacy equal to the impor- 

tance 
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tance. of it which was. the fixing the empire of | 
Greece. And this muſt of cqurſe have been tranſ- 
ferred to the Thebans upon their vittory, if they 
had not loſt, the fruits of it by the death of their 
general, who was the ſoul of all their counſels and 
deſigns. This blaſted all their hopes, and put out 
their ſudden blaze of power, almoſt ay ſoon, as it 
was kindled.  Howeyer, they did not preſently 
give up their pretenſions; they were ſtill ranked 
among the leading ſtates, and made ſeveral further 
ſtruggles; but they were. ſaint and ineffectual, and 
ſuch ag were rather for life and being, than for ſu- 
periority and domigion. . A peace, therefore, was 
propoſed ; which was ratified by all the Rates of 
Greece, except Sparta: the conditions of which 
were, that every ſtate ſhould maintain what they 
poſſeſſed, and hold it independent of any: wad 
power. 
A ſtate of regole followed this peace, in 5 | 
the Grecian powers ſeemed 10 ſlacken from their 
former animoſities ; and if we except an expedi- 
tion under Ageſilaus'i into Egypt, whither he went 
to aſſiſt, Tachos, who had uſurped that Kingdom, 
there was little done for ſeveral. years following. 
It will be proper to give a ſhort account of that 
expedition. Tachos having uſurped the ſupreme 
power in Egypt, applied to Ageſilaus for aid againſt 
dee Perßen king, with whom he was at war. Age- 
; Ee 4 ſilaus, 
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ſilaus, through avarice, and the hope of being pre 
ferred to the chief command, readily complied Wh” 
aſſuring the Spartans, that nothing but the intereſt _. 
of his country could have indueed him to go into 
the ſervice of a foreign prince. Being arrived in 
Egypt, all were anxious to ſee a man who. had 
acquired ſo ſplendid a reputation. Accordingly, 
great multitudes of every denomination flocked 
to the place where he was: but how much were 
they aſtoniſhed, when, inſtead of an el&gant, portly 
figure; they found a little old man, of mean ap- 
pearance, lying on the graſs, with his clothes 
thread. bare, and his hair uncombed! They were 
ſtill more ſtruck upon their offering him preſents of 
perfumes, and other Egyptian luxuries: * Give 
theſe things, he ſaid, to my helots ; Spartan free- 
men know not how to uſe them.“ He was far 
from meeting with that ſort of treatment from Ta- 
chos, which he had reaſon to expett. Inſtead of 
making him commander in chief, that prince would 
allow him no command but that of the mercena- 
ries. Ageſilaus, of courſe, became diſaffected to 
Tachos, and joined with NeQtanebus his nephew, 
who had commenced hoſtilities againſt him. Ta- 
chos was ſoon driven out of the kingdom. NeQta- 
nebus did not, however, enjoy a long tranquillity : 
for he had hardly been proclaimed king, when 
another competitor ' ſtarting up, Egypt was again 
1 0 5 in 
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in arms. NeQabenus. and Ageſilaus were obliged 
to fortify themſelves with their troops. The con- 
duct of Agefilaus, during the ſiege, is much ex- 
tolled. By his advice, a ſueceſsful ſally was made, 
and NeQanebus peaceably ſeated on the throne, 
In return for his great ſeryices, the Spartan king 
was preſented with two hundred and thirty.talents 
of ſilver, and treated with every mark of gratitude 
and reſpect. In returning home, the enſuing win- 
ter, he vag driven into the haven of Menelaus, 
which lies upon a deſert ſpot of Africa, where he 
Was attacked with an acute diſeaſe, and carried 
off; being upwards of. eighty” 7 o "Ms "_ 
of which he had been king. 
The charafter of Ageſilaus w was cap of 
a. variety of very oppoſite qualities. Againſt his 
pretenſions to the regal power there were very 
ſtrong prejudices, both with regard to his perſon, 
and his intereſt in the ſtate. The firſt he con- 
quered by his good humour; the ſecond by the 
aſſiſtance of his friend Lyſander. He was ſo fully 
convinced of the meanneſs of his appearance, 
that he never would allow any ſtatue of him to be 
ereted during his life-time ; and he entreated the 
| Spartans that they would ere none after his death. 
He always. paid the utmoſt deference and reſpe& 
to the Senate and to the Ephori : the conſequence 
1/5 og that hs van cable to, carry. all Nie 


deſigns, 
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deſigns,” by freſh acquiſitions to the prerogative. 
He Was remarkable for his abſtinence and comi- 
nency; adbering rigidly to the antiemt Spartan 

mode of plainneſs and frugality. He was capable 
of enduring immenſe fatigue and pain. His un- 
common affection for his children, made à ſtrong 
feature in his charadter. A friend having" found 
bim riding with them on a hobby-horſe, expreſſed 
ſome. ſiutprize; on Which he ſaid, „Don't ſay a 
word of it, till you become a father yourſelf,” 
He vas in a high degree humane and generous to 
his enemies; cafily forgiving their offences or 
debts, and never taking the ſmalleſt advantage of 
their diſtreſs or neceſies. But, on the other 
hand, he was by mach t00 partial to his friends, 
in hom he ſeldom could diſcover any thing wor- 
thy of blame. His words to the prince of Caria 
are worthy of being remembered: * If Nicias be 
innocent, acquit him on account of his innocence; 
if goiſy, acquit him on my account; at any event, 
let him be acquitted.” It was the misfortune of 
his country, that the impetuoſity and ambition of 
his youth degenerated, when he grew old, into 
obſtinacy and perverſenefſs. The effect of that 
change was, that he ſometimes rendered his coun- 


try unhappy, by engiging i in enterprizes to which 
the nate had conſented with reluctance. He had 


one peculiar method of deceiving his enemies. 
Gig When 
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t 1 the true account of his intended rope 
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this method to ingratiate himſelf, and to divert 
them from inſpetting too narrowly into his admi- 
niſtration. But they now carried their diverſions 
to a much higher pitch of extravagance. They 
had ſuch a paſſion for the ſtage, that it ſtifled in 
them all other thoughts either of buſineſs or of 
glory. In ſhort, the decorations, and other charges 
attending the theatre, were ſo exceſſive, that Plu- 

1 tarch 
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tarch ſays, & It coſt more to repreſent ſome of the 


famous picces of Sophbocles : and Euripides, than it 


had done to carry on the war againſt the 'barba- 


rians.” And, in order to ſupport this charge, they 


ſeized upon the fund which had been ſet apart for 
the war, with a prohibition, upon pain of death, 
ever to adviſ= the applying of it to any other 
purpoſe. * hey not oily reverſed this decree, 
but went as far the other way, making i it death to 
propoſe the reſtoring the fund to the uſes to which 
it had been before appropriated, under the ſame 
penalties. By diverting the courſe of the ſupplies 

in ſo extraordinary a manner, and entertaining 
5 idle citizens at the expence of the ſoldier and 


mariner, they ſeemed to haye no remains of that 


ſpirit and vigour which they had exerted in the 
Perſian wars, when they demoliſhed their houſes 
to furniſh out a navy; and when the women ſtoned 
a man to death, who propoſed to appeaſe the Great 
King (as he was called) by paying tribute and do- 
ing homage. 

In this general remiſſneſs, it was not to be ſup- 
poſed, that their allies would treat them with the 
reſpett they demanded. Moſt of the ates, that 
had hitherto been in alliance with 
them, and had found ſecurity under 
their protection, took up arms againſt them. In 

reducing. 
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8 theſe, Chabrias, 9 . Timo⸗ 
theus, gained great reputation, and are | to | 
to have been, conſummate generals; but their ſuo· 5 
ceſſes are too minute to rank them among the claſs 
of eminent commanders ; and, whatever their 9 
might haye been, there was wanted a great occa- 
ſion for its diſplay. This war was opened with 
the ſiege of Cbio, in which the Athenians. were 
repulſed; and Chabrias, unwilling to abandon. his 
veſſel, preſerred death to flight. The ſiege of 
Byzantium followed; before which, the fleet of 
the contending powers was diſperſed by a ſtorm; 
in conſequence of which, the Athenian generals 
were recalled, Timotheus was fined a great ſum ; 
but, being too poor to pay, he went into volun- 
tary. baniſhment. Iphicrates was alſo obliged to 
anſwer for, himſelf, but got off by his eloquence; 
and, in the mean time, the affairs of Athens ſuc- 
ceeded but ill under the guidance of Charis, who 
was left ſole commander. A peace was concluded ; 
whereby every city and people were left to the 
full enjoyment of their liberty: and thus the war 
of the allies ended, after . continued three 
years, 

During theſe tranſaftions, a power was growing 
up in Greece, hitherto unobſerved, but now too 
conſpicuous and formidable to be overlooked in 
n = 
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the general picture: this was that of the Macedo- 
pians ; a people hitherto obſcure, and i in a man- 
ner barbarous; and who, though warlike and 
hardy, had never yet preſumed to intermeddle in 
the affairs of Greece: but now ſeveral circum- 
ſtances concurred to raiſe them from that obſcu- 
rity, and to involve them in meaſures, which, by 
degrees, wrought a thorough change in the ſtate 
of Greece. It will be neceſſary, therefore, to 
begin with a ſhort account of their power and ori- 
gin, before we enter into a detail of that conſpicu- 
ous'part, which they afterwards performed on the 


theatre of the world, 


Fgaou THE "OW TO THE the OF Prize 
Kine OF Maczpon, 


HE people of PESOS were hitherto con- | 
ſidered as making no part of the Grecian 


confederacy; they were looked upon as foreigners, 
as men, in a meaſure, ſemi-barbarous ; - who boaſt- 
| ed, indeed, of taking their origin from the Greeks, 
but who hitherto neither poſſeſſed their politeneſs, 
nor enjoyed their freedom : they had little or no 

inter © 
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intercourfe with their mother-country ; they had 
contraſted the habits and manners of the natives 
where they were ſettled, and from is 
treated with ſimilar diſreſpett.. ,,. 
The firſt king who is mentioned wich 1 
of certainty to have reigned in Macedonia, was 
Caranus, by birth an Argive, and ſaid to be the 
ſixteenth in deſcent; from Hercules. It was upon 
this foundation, that Philip afterwards grounded 
his pretenſions to be of the race of Hercules, and 
aſſumed to himſelf divine - honours. Caranus 
is commonly reputed to have led forth a body 
of his countrymen, by the advice of the oracle, 
into thoſe parts where he ſettled, and made him- 
ſelf king. Caranus having, according to the ge- 
neral account, reigned twenty - eight years, the ſuc- 
ceſſion was continued after him to the times we 
are now treating of. But there is very little worth 
notice recorded of theſe kings, they being gene- 
rally employed in defending themſelves againſt 
the incurſions of their neighbours. And as to 
their domeſtic affairs, they were remarkable only 
for the frequent murders and 2 which 
Wea in the royal family. 
Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the 
third year of the ninety · ſixth Olympiad. . Having 
the very year after been warmly attacked by the 
| | Illyrians, 
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Illyrians, and diſpoſſeſſed of a great part of his 
kingdom, which he thought it ſcarce poſſible for 
him ever to recover again, he had addreſſed himſelf 
to the Olynthians ; and, in order to engage them 
the more firmly in his intereſt, he had given up to 
them a conſiderable track of land in the neighbour. 
hood of their city. He was reſtored to the throne 
by the Theſſalians; upon which he was deſirous 
of reſuming the poſſeſſion of the lands, which *' 
nothing but the ill ſituation of his affairs had obliged 
him to reſign to the Olynthians. This occaſioned 

a war; but Amyntas not being ſtrong enough to 
make head fingly againſt ſo powerful a people, 
the Greeks and the Athenians, in particular, ſent 
him ſuccours, and enabled him to weaken the 
power of the Olynthians, who 1 bim 
with a total and ſudden run. 

Amyntas died, after having reigned nat 
years; he left three legitimate children, namely, 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip. Alexander, the 
eldeſt ſon, reigned but one year. Perdiccas, the 
ſecond brother, was oppoſed by Pauſanias the 
Lacedæmonian, who began, by ſeizing ſome for- 
treſſes; but, by the aſſiſtance of Iphicrates, the 
Athenian general, the uſurper was expelled, and 
Perdiccas the lawful ſovereign confirmed on the 


throne, He did not, however, long continue in 
tran- 
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tranquillity. Ptolemy, a natural ſon of Amyntas, 
laid claim to the crown, and diſputed his title ; 
which, by mutual conſent, was referred to Pelopi- 
das the Theban, a man much revered both for 
his probity and his valour. Pelopidas determined 
in favour of Perdiecas; and, having judged it 
neceſſary to take pledges on both ſides, in order to 
oblige the two competitors to obſerve the articles 
of the treaty accepted by them, among other 
hoſtages, he carried Philip with him to -Thebes, 
where he refided ſeveral years. He was then 
ten years of age. Eurydice, at her leaving this 
much-loved ſon, earneſtly beſought Pelopidas to 
procure him an education worthy of his birth, and 
of the city to which he was going an hoſtage. - 
Pelopidas placed him with Epaminondas, who had 
a celebrated Pythagorean philoſopher in his houſe 
for the education of his ſon, Philip improved 
greatly by the inſtruftions of his preceptor, and 
much more by thoſe of Epaminondas, under whom 
he undoubtedly made ſome campaigns, though no 
mention is made of them. He could not poſſibly 
have had a more excellent maſter, whether for war, 
or the condutt of life; for this illuſtrious Theban 
was, at the ſame time that he was a warrior, a 
very great philoſopher ; that is to ſay, a wiſe and 
_ virtuous man, Philip was very proud of being 
his pupil, and propoſed him as a model to him» 
Vor. I. Ff ſelf; 
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elf; moſt happy, could he have copied him per- 
fealy! Perhaps he borrowed from Epaminondas 
his activity in war, and his promptitude in im- 
proving occaſions; which, however, formed but 
a very inconſiderable part of the merit of that 
illuſtrious perſonage. But, with regard to his tem- 
perance, his juſtice, his difintereſtedneſs,' his ſin- 
cerity, his magnanimity, his clemency, which 
rendered him truly great, theſe were virtues which 
Philip had not received from nature, and did not 
acquire by imitation. N 
The Thebans did not know that they were - then | 
forming and educating the moſt dangerous enemy 
of Greece. After Philip had ſpent nine or ten 
years in their city, the news of a revolution in 
Macedon made him reſolve to leave Thebes clan- 
deſtinely. Accordingly he ſtole away, made the 
utmolt expedition, and found the Macedonians 
greatly diſtreſſed at having loſt their king Per- 
diccas, who had been killed in a great battle by 
the Illyrians; but much more fo, to find they had 
as many enemies as neighbours. The Hlyrians 
were on the point of returning into the kingdom 
with a much greater force; the Peonians infeſted 
it with perpetual incurſions; the Thracians were 
determined to place Pauſanias on the throne, who 
had not abandoned his pretenſions; and the Athe- 
nians were bringing Argæus, whom Mantias, their 


general, 
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general, was ordeted.to ſupport with a ſtrong fleet, 
and a conſiderable body of troops, Macedonia 


at that time wanted a prince of years to govern; 


and had only a child, Amyntas, the ſon of Per- 


diccas, and lawful heir of the crown. Philip 
governed the kingdom for ſome time, by the title 
of Guardian to the Prince; but the ſubjetts, juſtly 
alarmed, depoſed the nephew in favour of the 
uncle; and inſtead of the heir, whom nature had 


given them, ſet him upon the throne whom the 


preſent conjuncture of affairs required to fill it; 
perſuaded that the laws of neceſſity are ſuperior 
to all others. Accordingly, Philip, at twenty-four 


years of age, aſcended the throne, the firſt year 


of the 10zth Olympiad. 

Never did the preſent condition of the Ma- 
cedonians require a man of more prudence and 
aktivity. They were ſurrounded with as many 
enemies as they had neighbours. The Illyrians, 
fluſhed with their late victory, were preparing to 
march againſt them with a great army. The 


Pæonians were making daily incurſions upon them; | 


and, at the ſame time, the title to the crown was 
conteſted by Pauſanias and Argzus ; the former 
whereof was ſupported by the Thracians, and 
the latter by the Athenians; who, for that pur- 
| der had ſent out a good fleet, and three thouſand 
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Under theſe circumſtances, with ſo many ene- 
mies on his hands at once, and that before he was 
ſettled on the throne, his firſt care was to make 
ſure. of his own people, to gain their affetlions, 
and to raiſe their ſpirits; for they were very much 
diſheartened, having loſt above four thouſand men 
in the late action with the Tllyrians. He fucceeded 
in theſe points, by the artfulneſs of his addreſs, 
and the force of his eloquence, of which he was 


a great maſter. His next ſtep was to train and | 


exerciſe them, and reform their diſcipline ; and it 
was at this time that he inſtituted the famous Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, which did fo much execution. 
It was an improvement upon the ancient manner 
of fighting among the Grecians, who generally 
drew up their foot ſo cloſe, as to ſtand the ſhock 
of the enemy without being broken. The com- 
plete phalanx was thought to contain above ſixteen 
thouſand men; though it was alſo taken in general 
for any company or party of ſoldiers, and fre- 
quently for the whole body of foot. But this of 
Philip's invention is deſcribed by Polybius- to be 
an oblong figure, conſiſting of eight thoufand 
pike- men, ſixteen deep, and five hundred in front; 
the men ſtanding fo cloſe together, that the pikes 
of the fifth rank were extended three ſeet beyond 
the line of the front. The reſt, whofe diſtance 
from the front made their pikes uſcleſs, refted them 


upon 
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upon the ſhoulders of thoſe who ſtood before them, 
and ſo locking.them together in file, preſſed for- 
ward to ſupport and puſh on the former ranks, 
whereby the aſſault was rendered more violent and 
irreſiſtible. 

When Philip had made ſome proper regulation 
of his affairs at home, he began to look abroad, 
in order to divert the ſtorms which threatened him 
from all quarters By money and promiſes, he 
made up matters for the preſent with ſuch of his 
enemies as lay neareſt to him; and then turned 
his forces againſt the Athenians, who were marched 
up to Methone, to aſſiſt Argæus. He gave them 
battle, and defeated them; and the death of Ar- 
græus, who was killed in the action, put an end to 
that diſpute : for he permitted the Athenians, 
when they were in his power, to return home. 
This inſtance of his moderation, gained fo far 
upon them, that they ſoon after concluded a peace 
with him ; which yet be obſerved no longer than 
it ſerved bis deſign of ſecuring the other pan of 
his dominions. | 

Accordingly, he marched northward, where 1 
declared war againſt the Pæonians, and ſubdued 
them; then fell upon the Illyrians, and having 
killed above ſeven thouſand of them in a pitched 
battle, obliged them to reſtore all their conqueſts 
in Macedonia, He had alſo obſtrutted the paſſage 
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of the Thaſians; but yet did not think it ſufficiently 
ſecured, without making himſelf maſter of Am- 
phipolis, which was very commodiouſly fituated 
on the river Strymon, and was the key of that fide 
of his dominions. He knew the importance of it, 
therefore he poſſeſſed himſelf of it in the begin- 
ning of his reign. This was the ground of his 
quarrel with the Athenians ; who claimed it as one 
of their colonies, and made ſuch a point of it, that 
their ſetting up Argzus againſt him, was not fo 
much for his own ſake, or for the credit of im- 
poſing a king upon the Macedonians, as it was 
with a view to get the city reſtored to them by his 
means, in caſe he ſhould have ſucceeded in his 
intentions. Philip was ſenſible of their drift, and 
finding it neceſſary at that time to keep up ſome 
ſort of agreement with them, would neither keep 
the place himſelf, nor let them have. it ; but took 
a middle courſe, and declared it a free city; 
thereby leaving the inhabitants to throw off their 
dependence on their old maſters, and making it 
appear to be their own att. But the city con- 
tinued no longer in this ſtate, than until he found 
himſelf at liberty to make a more thorough con- 
queſt of it ; which at this time he eaſily effected, 
through the remiſſneſs of the Athenians, who re- 
fuſed to ſend any relief to it; alledging, in their 
excuſe, that it would be a breach of the peace, 


which 
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which they had concluded with Philip the year 
before, But the truth is, he tricked them out of 
it by a promiſe of delivering it up to them. But 
inſtead of keeping his word, he made further en- 


croachments, by ſeizing, on Pydna and Potidea; 


the latter of which being garriſoned by Athenians, 
be drew them out, and ſent them home 3 but diſ- 
miſſed them with ſuch marks of civility, as ſhęwed 
that he avoided coming to an, open rupture with 
that ſtate, at leaſt until his deſigns were more ripe 


for it; though at the ſame time he did what he 


could to weaken them, and drive them out of his 
neighbourhood. Pydna, with the territory be- 
longing to it, he gave up to the Olynthians, who 
were his father's inveterate enemies. His hands 
were too full at this time to revive the quarrel 
againſt ſo rich and powerful a city; which, for 
three years together, had withſtood the united 
forces of Sparta and Macedonia; he therefore 
choſe to buy their friendſhip for the preſent, and 
to amuſe them by the delivery of this town, as he 
had done the Athenians by the peace, until he 
could attack them with more advantage. In this 
ſtep alſo he over- reached the Athenians; who 
were at the ſame time courting the alliance of the 
Olynthians, in order to maintain their footing in 
thoſe parts, Which fide ſoever the Olynthians 
inclined to, they were ſtrong enough to turn the 

Ff4 | balance; 
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balance ; and therefore, the gaining them became 
a matter of great contention between! Philip and 
the Athenians. 9 | 

From thence he proceeded to ſeize the city of 
Crenides, which had been built two years before, 
and then called it Philippi, from his own name. 
It was here that he diſcovered a gold mine, which 
every year produced an hundred and forty-four 
thouſand pounds ſterling. This, which was an 
immenſe ſum for that age, was much more ſetvice- 
able than fleets or armies, in fighting his battles ; 
and he ſeldom failed uſing it in every nefoGation. 
The Roman poets have ſang its effects in the moſt 
beautiful ſtrains. It is faid, that conſulting the 
oracle at Delphos, concerning the ſucceſs of an 
intended expedition, he was anſwered by the prieſt- 
eſs, « That with filver ſpears he ſhould conquer 
all things.” He took the advice of the oracle, and 
his ſucceſs was anſwerable to its wiſdom : indeed, 
he was leſs proud of the ſucceſs of a battle, than 
of a negociation ; well knowing, that his ſoldiers 
and generals ſhared in the one, but that the ho- 
nour of the latter was wholly his own. 

But a larger field was now opening to his ambi- 
tion. The mutual diviſions of the ſtates of Greece 
were at no time wholly cemented, and they broke 
out now upon a very particular occaſion. The 
hirſt cauſe of the rupture (which was after- 

wards 


* 
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wards called the Sacred War) aroſe from the Pho. 
cians having ploughed up a piece of ground be- 
longing to the temple of Apollo at Delphos. A- 
gainft this all the neighbouring ſtates exclaimed as 
a ſacrilege: they were cited before the coun- 
cit' of the Amphiayons, who particularly took 
cognizance of facred matters; they were caſt, and 
an heavy fine was impoſed' upon them. This the 
— were unable to pay; they refuſed to 
ſabmit to the decree : they alledged, that the care 
and patronage of the temple anciently belonged 
to them; and, to vindicate this, they 3 a 
precedent from Homer, © 

- Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, was 
principally inftrumental in encouraging them to 
arms: he raiſed their ardour, and was appointed 
their general. He firſt applied himſelf to the 
Spartans, who had likewiſe been fined by the 
Amphiftyons, ' at the inftance of the Thebans, 
after the battle of LeuQra, for having ſeized the 
Cadmea: for this reaſon they were very well diſ- 
poſed to join with him, but did not yet think it 
proper to declare themſelves: however, they en- 
couraged his deſign, and ſupplied him under-hand 
with money ; by which means he raiſed troops, 
and, without much difficulty, got poſſeſſion of the 
temple. The chief reſiſtance he met with in the 


neighbourhood, was from the Locrians; but hay» 
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ing vorſſed them, he, eraſed the decree of the, 
Amphictyons, which was inſcribed on the pillars. 
of the temple. However, to ſtrengthen. his au- 
thority, and give a colour to his proceedings, he 
thought. it convenient to conſult the oracle, and 
to procure an anſwer in his favour. But when he 
applied to the prieſteſs for that purpoſe, ſhe re- 
fuſed to officiate, until being intimidated by his. 
threats, ſhe told him, the god left him at liberty 
to act as he pleaſed ; which he looked upon 
as a good anſwer, and as ſuch took care to di- 
vulge it, | 5 
The Amphidtyons meeting a e time, a 
reſolution was formed to declare war againſt the 
Phocians. Moſt of the Grecian nations engaged. 
in this quarrel, and ſided with the one or the other 
party. The Bœotians, the Locrians, Theſſalians, 
and ſeveral other neighbouring people, declared 
in favour of the god; whilſt Sparta, Athens, and 
ſome other cities of Peloponneſus, joined with the 
Phocians. Philomelus had nat yet touched the 
treaſures of the temple; but being afterwards not 
ſa ſcrupulous, he believed that the riches of the 
god could not be better employed, than in the 
_ deity's defence ; for he gave this ſpecious name 
to this ſacrilegious attempt: and being enabled, 
by this freſh ſupply, to double the pay of his 
ſoldiers, 
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foldiers, he raiſed a W conſiderable. min 
troops. | 
Several battles were Fought; and the 588 ber 
ſome time ſeemed doubtful on both ſides. Every 
one knows how much religious wars are to be 
dreaded, and the prodigious lengths which a falſe 
zeal, when veiled with ſo venerable a name, is 
apt to go, The Thebans having in a reneounter 
taken ſeveral priſoners, condemned them all to 
die, as ſacrilegious wretches who were excom- 
municated : the Phocians did the ſame, by way of 
repriſal. Theſe had at firſt gained ſeveral advan- 
tages; but having been defeated in a great battle, 
Philomelus their leader being cloſely attacked on 
an eminence from which there was no retreating, 
defended himſelf for a long time with invincible 
bravery ; which however not availing, he threw 
himſelf headlong from a rock, in order to avoid 
the torments he muſt undoubtedly have under- 
gone, had he fallen alive into the hands of his 
enemies. Oenomarchus was his ſucceſſor, and 
took upon him the command of the forces, 
Philip thought it moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt 
to remain neuter in this general movement of the 
Greeks. It was conſiſtent with the policy of this 
ambitious prince, who had little regard either for 
religion, or the intereſts of Apollo, and who was 
always intent upon his own, not to engage in 4 
war 
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war by which he could not reap the leaſt benefit.; 


and to take advantage of a junQure, in which all 
Greece, employed and divided by a great war, 
gave him an opportunity to extend his frontiers, 
and puſh his conqueſts, without any apprehenſion 
of oppoſition He was alſo well pleaſed to ſee 
both parties weaken. and conſume each other, 2 
he ſhould thereby be enabled to fall upon zben 
aſterwards to greater advantage. 

_ Juſt on the concluſion of this: war, was born 
Alexander: the Great, His father Philip loſt na 
time in acquainting Ariſtotle. of what had hap- 
pened; He wrote to that diſtinguiſhed philoſo- 
pher, in terms the - malt polite and flattering: 
begging of him to come and undertake his edu- 
cation, and to beſtow on him thoſe uſeful leflons 
of magnanimity and virtue, which every great 
man ought to poſſeſs, and which his numerous 
avocations rendered impoſſible to be attempted by 
him. He added, „I return thanks to the gods, 
not ſo much for having given me a ſon, as for 
having given him to me, in the age in which, 
Ariſtotle lives. 

Being deſirous of ſubjeQing Thrace, / ans: of 
ſecuring the conqueſts he had already made there, 
he determined to poſſeſs himſelf af Methone, a 
{mall city, incapable of ſupporting itſelf by its 
own ſtrength, but which gave him diſquiet, and 

obſtruttcd - 


4a 


le loſt one of his eyes before Methone; by a 
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obſtrutted his deſigns, whenever it was in the 
hands of his enemies. Accordingly he beſieged 
that city, made himſelf maſter of it, and razed it. 


very ſingular accident. Aſter of Amphipolis had 
offered his ſervices to Philip, telling him that he 
was To excellent a markſman, that he could bring 
down birds in their moſt rapid flight. The monarch 
made this anſwer, « Well, I will take you into my 
ſervice, when T make war upon ſtarlings; which 
anſwer ſtung the archer to the quick. A repartee 


proves often of fatal conſequence to him who 
makes it. Aſter having thrown himſelf into the 


city, let fly an arrow, on which was written, TU 


Philip's right eye.” This carried a moſt eruel 
proof that he was a good markſman; for he hit 
him in the right eye; and Philip ſent him back 
the fame arrow, with this inſcription : « If Philip 
takes the city, he will hang up After ;” and ac- 
cordingly he was as good as his word. A ſkilful 
ſurgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's eye; with 
ſo much art and dexterity, that not the leaſt fear 
remained; and though he could not fave his eye, 
he yet took away the blemiſh, 

Aﬀter taking the city, Philip, ever ſtudious 
either to weaken his enemies by new conqueſts, or 
gain more friends by doing them ſome important 

ſervice, marched into o Thellaly, which had im- 
plored 
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plored his aſſiſtance againſt its tyrants. The liberty 
of that country ſcemed now ſecure, fince Alex- 
ander of Pheræ was no more. Neyertheleſs, his 
brothers, Who, in concert with his wife Thebe, 
had murdered him, grown weary of having ſome 
time adted the part of deliverers, revived his 
tyranny, and oppreſſed the Theſſalians with a new 
yoke. Lycophron, the eldeſt of the three brothers 
who ſucceeded Alexander, had ſtrengthened him- 
ſelf by the protection of the Phocians. Oenomar- 
chus, their leader, brought him a numerous body 
of forces, and at firſt gained a conſiderable ad- 
vantage over Philip; but engaging him a ſecond 
time, he was entirely defeated, and his army 
routed. The flying troops were purſued to the 
ſea-ſhore; upwards of fix thouſand men were 
killed on the ſpot, among whom was Oenomarchus, 
whoſe body was hung upon a gallows; and three 
thouſand, who were taken priſoners, were thrown 
into the ſea by Philip's: order, as fo many ſacri- 
legious wretches, the profeſſed enemies of 1 re- 
ligion. n 

Philip, after having freed the Theſſalians, re- 
ſolved to carry his arms into Phocis. This was 
his firſt attempt to get footing in Greece, and to 
have a ſhare in the general affairs of the Greeks, 
from which the kings of Macedon had always been 


excluded as foreigners. In this view, upon pre- 
5 tence 
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tence of going over into Phocis, in order to puniſn 
the ſacrilegious Phocians, he marched towards 
Thermopylæ, to poſſeſs himſelf of a paſs which 
gave him a free paſſage i 1e en eme 
An admiſſion of barking. _ . Sag was 
a meaſure that was always formidable to thoſe who 
called themſelves Grecians: and the Macedo- 
nians, as has already been obſerved, did not come 
under that denomination. Ambitious of excelling 
both in domeſtie and literary refinement, the 
Athenians had no deſire to ſee individuals con- 
ſtantly reſiding among them; and the diſſenſions 
and diſaſters, that had befallen the ſtate, made them 
very jealous of the approach of embodied ſtrangers. 
Upon hearing, thereſore, of a march which might 
prove of the utmoſt conſequence, they haſtened 
to Thermopylæ, and poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
important paſs, which Philip did not care at- 
tempting to force. The Athenians were rouſed 
from their lethargy of pleaſure, to make uſe of 
this precaution, by the perſuaſions of Demoſthenes, 
the celebrated orator, who, from the beginning, 
ſaw the ambition of Philip, and the power of 
which he was poſſeſſed to carry him through his 
deſigns. 

This illuſtrious orator and Rateſinan, whom. we 
hall hereafter find acting ſo conſiderable a part in 
the 
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che courſe of this hiſtory, was born in the laſt year 


of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, according to Dio - 
nyſius, who, in his epiſtle to Lammacus, hath 
accurately diſtinguiſhed-the different periods of 
his life, and the times in which his ſeveral orations 
were delivered. He was the fon not of a mean 
and obſcure mechanic, as the Roman ſatyriſt hath 
| ted him, but of an eminent Athenian 
citizen, who raiſed a conſiderable fortune by the 
manufafture of arms. At the age df ·ſeven years, 
he loſt his father; and to add to this misfortune, 
the guardians to whom he vas intruſted, waſted 
and embezzled a confiderable part of his inheri- 
tance. Thus oppreſſed by fraud, and diſcouraged 
by a weak and effeminate habit of body, he yet 
diſcovered an early ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
as a popular ſpeaker. The applauſe'beſtowed on 
a public orator, who had defended his country's 
right to the city of Oropus, in an elaborate ha- 
rangue, inflamed his youthful mind with-an eager 
defire of meriting the like honour. Ifocrates and 
Iſæus were then the two moſt eminent profeſſors 
of eloquence at Athens. The ſoft and florid 
manner of the former, did by no means ſuit the 
genius of Demoſthenes : Iſæus was more vigorous 
and energetic, and his ſtyle better ſuited to public 
buſineſs. To him therefore he applied, and under 


his direction — thoſe ſtudies, which might 
accompliſh 


paired. His frſt eſſay was made againſt his guat 
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—— him for che charafier to vbich : be a- 


dian, by whom he had been ſo injuriouſly treated: 
but the goodneſs of his cauſe was here of more 
ſervice than the abilities of the young orator ; for 
his early attempts were unpromiſing, and ſoon 
convinced him of the neceſſity of a graceful and 
manly pronunciation. His cloſe and ſevere appli- 
he laboured to conquer his defects and natural in- 
firmities, are too well known, and have been too 
frequently the ſubjetts of hiſtorians and critics, 
ancient and modern, to need a minute recital. 
His character as a ſtateſman will be beſt collected 
from the hiſtory of his condutt in the preſent tranſ- 
actions. As an orator, the reader, perhaps, is not 
to be informed of his qualifications. Indeed, the 
ſtudy of oratory was at that time the readieſt, and 
almoſt the only means of riſing in the ſtate. His 
firſt eſſay at the bar was two years after this inci- 
dent, when he called his guardians to account for 
embezzling his patrimony, and recovered ſome 
part of it. This encouraged him, ſome time after; 
to harangue before the people in their public aſ- 
ſembly; but he acquitted himſelf ſo ill, that they 
hiſſed him: however, he ventured a ſecond time, 
but with no better ſucceſs than beſore, ſo that he 


- went away aſhamed, conſounded, and quite in 


l.. deſpair. 
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lis; vy Keripides, —— the 
other repeated them after him, but with ſucc a dif- 
ferent ſpirit and cadence, as made him ſanſible 
that he knew!'very litile of elocution. But by bis 
inſtructions, and his ow perſeverance, he at length 
made himſef maſter of it; and, by the methode 
defore mentioned, corretted the imperſections 
Which were born with him, as well as the ill habicꝭ 
Which be had contraftef. It ie not very; clear 
wherherthis/paſſage be righily aſcribed to Satyrus, 
| who ſeems to be confounded! with Neoptblemus 
and Andromicus; who were likewiſe famous come: 
Mans; and Demoſthenes is cen have "been ins 
__ IraRed by alt the thret. 02A oo B3) : HOY 
Wich theſe: wee ab Er Reg he 
e again in public, and ſucceeded- ſo well, 
that people flocked from all parts of Orecee to 
hear bim. From'thence he was looked upom as 
the ſtandard of true eloquence ; inſomuch that 


none of his countrymen have been put in com- 


but Cieero. And though it has been made a/queſ. 
M 124, 20 ventured 
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ventured io decide it, but have contented ghar 
ſelves with-deſcribing their different beautieg,. a1 
| ſhewing that they / were both perſeR} in their, kin 
His elaquence was grave and auſtere, like, his t 
per; maſeuline and. ſublime, bold, forcible and im- 
petuous;- abounding with metaphors, apoſtrophes 


and interrogations; which, with his ſolemn, wax 


of invoking and appealing to the gods, the planets, 
the <lements, and the manes of theſe who fell at 
Salamis: and Marathon, bad ſuch a wonderful el⸗ 
fe. upon his hearers, that they thought him in- 
ſpired. f he had not ſo, much ſoftneſs and in- 
nuation as is often requiſite in an orator, it was 
ee eee whe th caſe 
required: it: he knew how to ſound the, inclina- 
tions of the. people, and.to lead them to the point 
he aimed at; and ſometimes, by ſceming to pro- 
poſe that which was diretily the contrary. Bui 
his chief charaQeriſtic was vehemence, in 
action and expreſſon; and, indeed, that. was 
the qualification of all others moſt wanted at this 
time: for the people were grown ſo inſolent and 
imperious, ſo faftious.and. divided, ſo jealous. of 
the power of the democracy, and withal ſo ſunk 
into a ſtate of pleaſure and indolence, that no 
arts of perſuaſion. would have been ſo effeſtual, 
as chat ſpirit and reſolution, chat force and energy. 

| | a An 
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But Demôſthenes himſelf ebuld not have ade 
made fuck ĩmpreſſions on them, if his talet of 
ſpeaking had not been ſupported by their opinion 
of his integrity. Tt was that which add F, 
and einphaſis to every thing he ſaid, and animated 
che whole. It was that which chiefly engaged their 
attention, and determined their councils; "when 
they were convinced thar he ſpoke fron his heart, 
and. had no intereſt to manage but that of the com- 

munity: and this he gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
in his zeal againſt Philip, who ſaid, He vas of 3 
| more weight againſt him than all the fleets and 
. armies of the Athenians ; ; and that he had no ene- | 
tay but Demoſthenes. He was not wanting in his 
endeavours to corrupt him, as he had Yone moſt | 
of the leading men in Greece : but this great ora- 
tor withſtood all his offers; and, as it was obſerved, 
all the gold 3 in denen AN not bribe et. 


* 


